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Selecting Your Chicago Bank 


The large number of banks now using 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
for their Chicago business indicates the 
confidence that men of broad banking 
experience place in this institution. 
With its standing as one of the lead- 
ing banks in the country, its intimate 
business and governmental contacts both 
at home and abroad, its board of directors 


composed of leaders in every branch 
of commerce and industry, and its large 
financial resources, the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company isa logical choice 
for banks establishing a Chicago connec- 
tion. 

Our officers will be glad to give per- 
sonal attention to inquiries concerning 
our specialized services to banks, 


Capital and Surplus + Forty-Five Million Dollars 


IttiIno1s MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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“How Banks Increase 
Their Business” 


A new volume that will be widely read by bankers everywhere—written by 
G. PRATHER KNAPP, who is recognized as an authority on bank business development. 


Preparing the Bank for Increased 
Business and Public Recognition 


—Chapters III to VI, inclusive. 

Service (or Merchandising) Plans in 
Detail—Chapters VII to XI, in- 
clusive. 

Direct Personal Selling of Bank 
Service—Chapters XII and XIII. 
Bank Advertising—Chapters XIV to 

XVIII, inclusive. 

Personal Activities in Public Re- 
lations Management — Chapters 
XIX and XX. 

Office Systems in New Business, Ad- 
vertising and Publicity Manage- 
ment—Chapters XXI and XXII. 


The volume contains more than 300 
pages of text, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts and specimens of bank 
advertisements. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold 
stamped cover. 


+ 
OUTLINE OF SUBJECTS 
a oy the New Business or 
i blic Relations Department— 
Chapters I and II. 
+ 
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APPROVAL ORDER SD 


RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


HIS vivid and detailed account of plans and methods 

will prove one of the most readable books yet 

published on attracting and developing bank cus- 
tomers. It outlines the groundwork and assists in the 
upbuilding of a structure of standard practices for bank- 
ing institutions of every size. 


The author, well known as a writer on banking 
subjects, has studied’ bank development from both the 
inside and the outside. He has served as an officer of .a 
metropolitan trust company, a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, and an executive in two special- 
ized bank service agencies. 


In this new volume he brings together the results of 
twenty years’ experiences and investigations. He explains 
effectively just how to adapt to various situations the 
plans that have stood the test of results in banks of every 
size from those in county seats to those in central reserve 
cities. He shows— 


To Select and Train a New Business Executive. 

To Organize a New Business Department. 

To Survey a Bank and Its Field. 

To Make a Bank More Attractive to the Public. 
H To Organize Stockholder Cooperation. 

OW To Make Every Employe a Business-Getter. 

To Handle Solicitation for Deposits and Trusts. 

To Install an Industrial Savings System. 

To Obtain Newspaper and Magazine Cooperation. 

To Get Results from the Women’s Department. 

These and other basic banking questions are covered in 

detail with practical systems, suggestions for adaptation, and 
a wealth of facts and figures. And in addition, the book contains 
advertising plans which cover— 


Appropriations and Budgets Window and Lobby Displays 
Newspaper and Booklet Copy Outdoor and Street Car Posters 
Direct Mail Methods Office Management of Advertising 


You and every other officer and employe of your Bank will 
read this book with keen interest, practical appreciation and 


lasting profit. As a permanently useful reference book it should 
be in every banker’s library. 


“How Banks Increase Their Business” is sent on approval. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon today—now! 


Please send me on approval copies of G. Prather Knapp’s book, “How Banks Increase Their Business”. 


Within five days after receipt, I’ll send you $ 


(at the rate of $5.00 per copy), or return the books. 


Position 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The Third Rail 
of Business— 


*( HE mightiest electric locomotive 
is powerless without an electri- 
cal contact—nor will any business 
run without contacts—buying con-. 


tacts, selling contacts, transportation 
contacts, financial contacts. 
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Contact with The Union Trust 
places your business in contact with 
our contacts. 
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Customers in 1130 lines of business 

72 Directors of outstanding indi- 
vidual success in 40 major lines 
of industry 


Pu ae Ae 


gco banks throughout the nation 
with whom we are in close per- 
sonal contact 


Pe Ee 


Direct connection with over 6,000 
banks throughout the world. 
Private telegraph connections with 
the country s business centers. 
136 officers experienced in the 
many phases of personal and 
corporate banking and adminis- 

tration 
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Contacts count in business as in 
transportation. Is your business in 
contact with a ‘‘third rail? 


m UNION TRUST«. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO i 
Resources over 300 Millions Since 61 a Bank for Bankers 
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PUBLISHERS 


THER convention cities 
QO will have to look to 

their laurels if the Los 
Angeles meeting of the 
American Bankers 
tion October 4-7 meets the ex- 
pectations of W. R. More- 
house, vice president of the 
Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of that city and one of 
the bankers in charge of loca! 
arrangements. Quoting from 
a recent letter to THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY: 

“T have just been talking 
to the hotel chairman and he 
estimates that not less than 
5,000 bankers will be here. 
We put out a little test, and 
of the first 93 cards to come 
in, the average number of 
delegates per bank, not 
counting the banks in big centers, is 2.4, and of the 93 ecards 
only 7 asked for reservations for one person. It is begin- 
ning to look as though this is going to be almost a family 
affair. 

“The local banks have arranged one of the finest enter- 
tainment programs I have ever had the pleasure to be con- 


Associa- 


nected with. There will not be a dull moment during the 
week of the convention, and we are not sticking to the old 
traditional customs but have a number of innovations. 


“For example, we have a luncheon instead of an evening 
dinner, and one of the big affairs will be a breakfast at 
one of the breakfast clubs, with a rodeo for entertainment. 
Motion Picture Studio Day is going to be a ‘humdinger’ 
with a barbecue luncheon, a visit to the motion picture 
studios and in the evening a grand ball. Then the following 
morning we will take the steamers for Catalina Island. 

“Interspersed with these highlights will be many parties 
and dinners, to say nothing of a ‘bang-up’ good fashion 
show for the women put on by experts with moving picture 
stars on parade.” 

That thousands of eastern and middlewestern bankers 
are planning to make the trip, together with their wives 
and families, is indicated by the arrangements under way 
for special overland tours and excursions via the Panama 
Canal. 

* * * aa 
0 gggerwer ie you would be interested to know that before 
deciding to subscribe to THE Bankers Montuty, I 
went to the Library of Congress to look up this publication. 
After reading just one issue and looking through another 
I was convineed, so here you are’’—and subscription order 
and check were enclosed. 

This letter coming from L. T. Savage of the American 
Security and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. suggests 
how our present readers can help both THE BANKERS 
MonTuuy and their friends by a word of recommendation 
to those who are not yet “one of the family.” 

S. C. Stallwood, the well known vice president of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago, is one of our friends 
of long standing who finds the magazine helpful from month 
to month. Here’s what he writes: 


THE September issue will 
be devoted chiefly to new {° 
business development ideas 
and methods—tested plans And Bruce E. 
gleaned from hundreds of 
bankers the country over 
and brought together for 
your use in planning your ®* vel. 
business- getting activities 
during the fall and winter 

months. eg 


PAGE 


“Please allow me to offer 
my congratulations to you on 
July number of Ty 
BANKERS MONTHLY, which | 
have gone over with a great 
deal of interest.’ 

Anderson, 
vice president of the Capital 
National Bank, Lansing, Mich. 
igan, tells us “THE BanKgps 
MONTHLY is passed around, 
not only to the officers each 
month, but to many employes 
We consider your 
magazine as containing more 
inspiration and _ food for 
thought than any other 
publication relating to bank- 
ing delivered to our desks” 


ANKERS, economists, 

farmers, advertising men 
and writers have helped in bringing together the more than 
half a hundred helpful articles in this issue. Among the 
contributors— 


Charles E. Lobdell is fiseal agent of the Federal Land 
Banks, Washington, D. C. John Y. Beaty is associate editor 
of THE BANKERS MonTHLY in charge of the banker-farmer 
department, and formerly editor of “System On The Farm.” 
W. Espy Albig is deputy manager of the savings bank 
division of the American Bankers Association. 0. Jay 
Fleming is vice president of the First National Bank, 
Grafton, West Virginia. Theodore T. K. Ulmer is assistant 
trust officer of the First National Bank, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Clinton F. Berry is vice president of the Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


James Howard Perkin is advertising manager of Goodall, 
Blackhouse and Company, Leeds, England and one of the 
prominent advertising men who addressed the Financial 
Advertisers Association at the Philadelphia meeting in June. 
Sam Judd is advertising manager of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. Leslie Childs is an attorney 
and writer on legal subjects. Sam N. Foster is investment 
representative of the United States National Company, 
Denver, Colorado. Hugh Leach is auditor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, Virginia, and vice chairman of 
the committee on bank auditor’s conferences of the A. B. A. 


Herbert H. Smock is vice president and cashier of the 
Seeurity Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, California. 
George A. Todd is vice president of the Braddock National 
Bank, Braddock, Pennsylvania. Dr. Ivan Wright is pro 
fessor of economies and in charge of the department of 
banking of the University of Illinois. Henry Kloese 
cashier of the Halsted Street State Bank, Chicago. C. © 
Wolaver is cashier of the Dundee State Bank, Dundee, 
Illinois. F. D. Farrell is president of the Kansas Stale 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


M. E. Tate is vice president and cashier of the Security 
State Bank, Keokuk, Iowa. James J. O’Connor is assistatl 
cashier of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres is a well known economist and vice pre 
ident of the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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At the Great Ports of the World— 
At the Railway Stations of Foreign Cities—’ 


1) Where assistance is needed most— 
af The troubled traveler will always find— 


tant 
vne, 


a The Helpful Hand of a Great Service 


dall, 

= It is doubtful if there is another personality, in all the world, so well 

ce known to travelers, so welcome to travelers in trouble, as these uni- 

rust formed men of the American Express Company. Their fame is inter- 

oe national. Familiar with the details of foreign customs, of dominating 
influence everywhere, their presence is a guarantee of intelligent, 
courteous assistance—endless in its variety, constant and efficient— 
wherever and whenever assistance is needed. 


Banks everywhere, appreciating the value of this Service, assure it to 
their traveling patrons to the fullest extent when they sell them 
American Express Travelers Cheques. The protection which these 
Cheques give the traveler against the loss or theft of his funds—and 
that they are spendable and acceptable everywhere—are well estab- 
lished facts. Safe Money plus Timely Service are assured through 


AMERICAN Express TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Buffalo Has 
116,201 Families 


(*1920 Census) 





The Marine Has 
150,000 Depositors 


m™ MARINE 
‘Trust GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 
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FARM FINANCING PLANS AS BASIS” 
FOR AGRICULTURAL AID 


The practical service rendered by federal 
land banks and intermediate credits may point 
the way to organize farmers for marketing 


By CHARLES E. LOBDELL 


Fiscal Agent, Federal Land Banks, and Intermediaie Credit Banks 


VERY successful enterprise must 

be adequately financed—and farm- 
ing is, of course, no exception. Farm 
financing logically arranges itself into 
three divisions : 

First—The plant—to adopt the manu- 
facturer’s term; that is, the 
farm and its equipment. 

Second—Operating expenses—such funds 
as are necessary to sow, culti- 
vate and harvest the crop. 

Third—Carrying and marketing credit 
—funds necessary to carry and 
market the crop in an orderly 
fashion in substantial response 
to conservative demand. 

Congress in providing financial in- 
strumentalities with which to serve the 
farmer has recognized these divisions; 
the plant credit, in The Federal Farm 
loan Act of 1916, and the other two 
in the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923. 

In less than eight years of actual 
operation federal land banks have 
loaned more than a billion and a quarter 
of dollars to approximately 400,000 
farmers, in every quarter of the eoun- 
try and upon every type of agricul- 
tural land, ranging literally from the 
truck farm of New Jersey to the vine- 
yards of California, from the wheat 
fields of Minnesota to the sugar lands 
of Louisiana, and from the potato lands 
of northern Maine to the far flung cot- 
ton fields of the South. 

They have equalized and _ stabilized 
tates, and reduced them by an average 
of two per cent in three-fourths of our 
‘gricultural area, and have demonstrated 
the wisdom and thoroughly established 
the principle of the amortized loan for 

borrowing. Great as has been this 


direct accomplishment, of equal, if not 
greater, value, has been the effect in 
persuading other agencies to meet their 
rates and adopt their methods of loan- 
ing. And more valuable than we per- 
haps at present realize has been the 
demonstration of the wisdom and sound- 
ness of a partnership between the gov- 
ernment and organized agriculture in 
the solution of agricultural problems. 


With nearly 5,000 farm loan associa- 
tions making service accessible in every 
community in the country, with the 
banks in abundant supply of funds 
and with other agencies competing for 
the business and meeting our terms and 
plans—as they must—the problem of 
farm mortgage credits would seem to be 
pretty well solved. 

In 1923, Congress took cognizance of 
the problems of crop production and 
marketing credits, and determined that 
there was a line of credit essential to 
agricultural prosperity falling between 
the short-time credit that banks of de- 
posit may properly extend, and the 
longer term credit which should be 
funded into farm mortgage debt, and 
passed the Intermediate Credits Act 


- putting the United States Government 


into the business of supplying that 
credit. 

That there was occasion for such 
eredit, and a lack of proper agencies to 
supply it, was hardly open to question. 
As to the necessity of making it a per- 
manent government enterprise, I had, 
and still have, mental’ reservations. I 
feel that it would have been a happier 
solution, if provision had been made for 
the gradual retirement of the govern- 
ment stock and the absorption by the 


9 


beneficiaries of the act and the continu- 
ance of the banks as ‘farmers’ mutual 
organizations, under close government 
supervision. 

To imposing its administration upon 
the officers of the federal land banks, 
and placing it under the supervision of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, I was 
unqualifiedly opposed. I felt that it 
belonged to the Federal Reserve System 
whose agencies are especially trained to 
that type of security and constantly 
dealing with it, but Congress thought 
otherwise and the act, was passed, creat- 
ing 12 federal intermediate credit banks 
with a capital of $5,000,000 each, all 
subseribed by the federal government 
with the officers and directors of the 
federal land banks becoming ex-officio 
officers and directors of the federal in- 
termediate credit banks. 

The corporations are entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct, and there is no rela- 
tion whatever between their obligations. 
The federal intermediate credit banks 
make loans direct to farmers’ coopera- 
tive marketing associations, based upon 
pledged commodity, staple agricultural 
products, placed in properly bonded 
warehouses, adequately insured, with 
proper provision for grading and fre- 
quent inspection, and finally, with ample 
margin. 

These loans have proven satisfactory 
in every particular, and have undoubt- 
edly provided a substantial stimulus to 
cooperative marketing, an end very 
much to be desired. 

They may also discount agricultural 
paper for commercial banks, and prop- 
erly capitalized agricultural credit cor- 
porations. No discount corporation is 





I AM not an authorized spokesman for the 
American farmer, and when any man tells 
you that he is, it is well to ask for his credentials. 
I came from his ranks. I have performed his 
heaviest labor and endured his most trying hard- 
ships and privations. I have taught his children 
in the country school and have served a rural 
community as legislator, judge and country 
banker. 

With this background, I respect and sym- 
pathize with his aspirations. I know the working 
of his mind, his habits of life and method of 
thought. He is essentially an individualist. He 
has always taken eare of himself and wants to 
do so in the future. 

He does not want something for nothing and 
he doesn’t want to be a government pet. 

He. doesn’t believe in special privileges for 
anybody else, and he doesn’t want them for 
himself, notwithstanding extravagant demands 
that are sometimes made in his name. He is not 
the “‘rube”’ that he is too frequently pictured, 
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the voice of reason, when it speaks clearly and 
unafraid, even above the voice of the demagogue. 
And when his reason, his common sense and his 
patriotism have been appealed to, he has never 
failed to respond. 


All that he asks is a square deal. He asks 
that his industry receive recognition commen- 
surate with its importance, and that it be taken 
into account when economic changes force eco- 
nomic readjustments. He asks for himself and 
those dear to him only an equal chance in the 
race of life. He asks that his longer day of toil 
buy for himself and family as much of human 
necessities and comforts as the shorter day of 
the industrial laborer and in asking these he is 
not asking too much. 


Given these, he will toil and struggle and 
win, and not only safeguard the nation’s food 
supply, but he will continue in the future, as 
he has been in the past the chief proponent and 
ultimate defender of constitutional government. 


and too generally believed to be. 


recognized with a capital of less than 
$10,000 and no such corporation may 
discount in excess of ten times its paid- 
up and unimpaired capital. 

Through these agencies the banks are 
financing breeding herds in the cattle 
country, which require a two or three 
vear term for turn-over, and are not 
wise loans for the commercial banks 
because of the time involved. They are 
also financing the dairy herd, the finane- 
ing of which requires a longer term for 
its liquidation than commercial banks 
should undertake to provide. Through 
these discount agencies, they are also 
serving to enable farmers to discount 
their bills for fertilizer and other crop 
production costs, putting them upon the 
same ligitimate discount basis as the 
merchant, and effecting a very substan- 
tial saving. 

The banks, as stated, have a combined 
capital of $60,000,000 and are mutually 
underwritten. Only $24,000,000 of this 
capital has been called, the balance, $36,- 
000,000 remaining in the treasury, sub- 
ject to 30-day call. It seems wise to 
leave this capital in the treasury as a 
back-stop against emergencies. The 
banks finance themselves by the sale of 
debentures which are wholly tax free, 
issued against pledged loans deposited 
with the same public officer as in the 
case of the land banks. They may be 
issued for as long a term as five years. 
There is no minimum time limit. In 
practice, they are issued to harmonize 
with anticipated maturities. The deben- 
tures have found ready market, their 
natural lodging place being with com- 
mercial banks, for which they afford 
an ideal secondary reserve. They are, 


He ean hear 


of course, intrinsically, absolutely sound. 

The law provides that one-half of 
net earnings shall be carried annually 
to reserve, and the other one-half paid 
back to the treasury. In this respect 
the banks have exceeded expectations 
and in two and a half years of opera- 
tion have created a reserve of approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 after setting up 
proper special reserve against possible 
losses, and have paid a like amount into 
the treasury. 

So far as the supply of funds is con- 
cerned, these institutions are abundantly 
able to respond to any call upon them, 
and the eredit facilities which they 
afford are ample. 

It is possible that in some sections 
farmers do not have access to them for 
the want of proper discount agencies, 
and the lack of disposition of commer- 
cial banks to rediseount, but it is also 
happily true that in a major portion of 
the country commercial banks are tak- 
ing reasonable care of both lines of 
credit. 

It is probably too early to forecast 
the ultimate development of these in- 
stitutions. They are rendering a sub- 
stantial service which is capable of al- 
most indefinite expansion, and it seems 
safe to assume that they have come to 
stay, and that they will prove a growing 
factor in financing crop production and 
movement, and that ultimately the gov- 
ernment will get all its easy money back 
and still own all the stock with a 100 
per cent surplus. As with the farm 
mortgage, the problem of -providing 
funds for production and marketing 
credit seems pretty well solved. 

Adequately financed though he be, 


—Charles E. Lobdell 


all is not, however, well with the farmer, 
and he is not on an equal footing with 
his brethern in other activities. 

What is wrong with agriculture? I 
would answer: 

First—there are too many occupants 
of lands that are not agricultural lands. 
For this there is but one remedy, and 
that is the unpleasant one of abandon- 
ment. The man who is trying to make 
a livelihood for himself and family on a 
piece of land that will not produce, un- 
der favorable conditions, fair support 
for that family, will be doing himself, 
his family, general agriculture and 
society a good turn if he gives up the 
effort and if necessary seeks industrial 
employment through which he ean take 
eare of those dependent upon him. 

Second—in many eases the farmer is 
over capitalized and is trying to pro- 
duce results upon an investment far be 
yond the producing value of his prop- 
erty. Or, as we say in the case of a 
corporation, he is trying to produce 
earnings and pay interest on “watered 
stock.” This cannot long continue even 
with a corporation, as witness, the re- 
organization of the Atchison and other 
great railways a generation ago. Neither 
can it be done with the farm, and the 
sooner the farm in that situation is re 
organized, and sealed down to its actual 
value, the better it will be for agricul- 
ture as a whole, and it will be just % 
well for the individual involved, evel 
though it may mean beginning all over 
again, for he is but wasting his energies 
and valuable years in a struggle with the 


impossible. 


These are, however, only individual, 
or at most, community cases and do not 
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get to the root of the general trouble. 

Third—the American farmer is not 
adequately organized. In this respect 
he has not kept pace with the trend of 
the times for the last generation, and 
in fact, his isolation has rendered, and 
will continue to render it relatively im- 
possible that he shall do so by his own 
initiative, and yet he must compete with 
organization in every other branch of 
human endeavor, and this must in the 
nature of things be an unequal contest. 

I think we should all agree that the 
farmer is entitled to a method of dis- 
tribution which will carry his product 
to the consumer in the most economical 
manner, guard against overloaded mar- 
kets and inordinate intermediate profits. 

I believe we should further agree that 
agriculture as an industry is entitled to 
protection on the same basis as other 
industries and is entitled to such faeili- 
ties for distribution as will make that 
protection fully effective. 

Industry because of its organization 
is, broadly speaking, able to sell its pro- 
duct in the American market at world 
price, plus the protection, and to place 
its inevitable surplus, if it so desires, 
in world markets on the lower price 
level. 

Agriculture is entitled to the same 
thing and if it cannot, unaided and 
within itself, create the facilities, their 
creation becomes a public duty. 


It is rather idle to suggest that the 
farmer regulate his production to meet 
the demands of American consumption. 
He cannot regulate his crops; God Al- 
mighty does that. A 75 per cent acreage 
may produce 110 per cent crop, while 
a 125 per cent acreage may result in a 
96 per cent crop. The country wants 
an annual production of a surplus of 
food crops, and that will be an unhappy 
year for the American consumer which 
sees a shortage. 

What may legislation or the govern- 
ment do to help in this? 

I do not like to contemplate the neces- 
sity of anything. I am by nature and 
training ultra conservative. I do not 
believe in the government doing for 
individuals, classes or interests any- 
thing which they may do for themselves, 
but when a distinet and essentially vital 
industry in which the whole public is 
profoundly interested, needs assistance, 
it becomes a national problem. 

I do not offer a plan but rather make 
an inquiry. Why is it not possible that 
the general scheme which, with but a 
small initial investment by the govern- 
ment, has welded nearly 400,000 indi- 
vidual farmers into a strong mutual or- 
ganization eminently successful in the 
highly technical and exacting field of 
farm mortgage banking, may not be ap- 
plied in other directions? 

Why might not, for instance, a great 


ll 


grain distributing association be organ- 
ized, capitalized in the first instance by 
the government, put in capable hands 
with a fair amount of government su- 
pervision and a fair amount of farmer 
participation, with a service fee in the 
form of stock suhseription, which would 
ultimately retire the government invest- 
ment, perpetuating itself as a mutual 
farmers” grain corporation, be brought 
into being and made not only to render 
its own individual service, but—as does 
the farm- loan system,—to serve as a 
regulator by which charges for service 
and price for grain distribution could 
be fairly measured? 

It would not be expected nor desired 
that such an institution should transact 
all of the business, or even a major por- 
tion of it. But if it were successful, 
it would serve as the beginning of a new 
era in the handling of farm products 
which, without encroaching unduly upon 
existing agencies, would give the farmer 
enough power to assure that his pro- 
duets were distributed without any un- 
due burden and fhat he got for them 
what they were worth. And that is all 
that any farmer can reasonably expect. 
Certainly to this much control of dis- 
tribution, any producer is entitled. 

This may be only an idle suggestion, 
but in this “open season” for sugges- 
tions, it may possibly be worthy of some 
consideration. — 


WHAT SHALL WE TELL FARMERS 
ABOUT LEGISLATION? 


Should Congress be condemned for 
not fixing prices? Is there a way to 
prevent agricultural depressions? 


ET JOW in the world do you expect 
me to make enough profit to pay 
my note with farm prices as they are?” 
He was a corn belt farmer who felt 
righteously indignant because Congress 
had not passed a law to guarantee him 
a profit on his crops. His banker 
answered him somewhat as follows: 

“Well Jim, to tell you the truth, I 
don’t know whether we should condemn 
Congress or be thankful that the farm 
bills were not passed. There are argu- 
ments on both sides. But it seems to 
me that the fact that there was opposi- 
tion to the bills, is an indication that 
Perhaps they were not as perfect as 
they should be. 

“I wonder if you realize as I do, that 
Congress in the past few years has 
passed more laws to benefit the farmer 
than have been provided to benefit any 
other industry. Understand me, I am 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 
Associate Editor, The Bankers Monthly 


not trying to defend Congress, but 
rather to look at the matter in an im- 
partial way. 

“Congress has provided rural free de- 
livery and good roads. You know what 
immense value these have been to you, 
Jim. Congress passed the Federal Re- 
serve Act which makes it possible for 
me to get all of the money needed by 
our borrowers even though I do not have 
it in local funds on deposit here. 

“The Federal Farm Land Bank has 
made it possible for hundreds of farm- 
ers to purchase land without having the 
whole mortgage come due at one time. 

“Intermediate credit provided by Act 
of Congress has enabled feeders to 
secure money for buying live stock. 

“These acts have all been sound and 
are permanent fixtures in our system 
of government now. Any further legis- 
lation for farmers, ought to be along 


the same lines, that is, it ought to be 
permanent in its effect and perfectly 
sound. Temporary measures would not 
satisfy you nor the rest of the country, 
Jim. 

“Let’s not think of the recent legisla- 
tion as indicating that Congress is not 
in favor of helping the farmer. Prob- 
ably, the real truth is that the bills that 
were offered to Congress were not as 
carefully planned as they should have 
been. 

“Let’s hold tight to the plow handle, 
Jim. Let’s keep on sawing wood. I 
will talk with our congressmen. I be- 
lieve that our principal job is to keep 
Congress interested and finally some 
way will be discovered that will be a 
permanent thing.” 

This banker, you will see, avoided 
saying as to whether he believed in the 
fixing of prices or not. It is probably 
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true that the reason relief has not been 
found for agricultural depressions is 
that no one has as yet discovered a plan 
that will really be successful. 

Let’s consider a few of the proposals 
that have been made. 

Some believe in the Government fix- 
ing prices for all farm products at a 
rate that will insure profits. One Iowa 
banker, for example, is very strongly 
in favor of this. His bank has about 
35 farms on hand taken over in lieu of 
payment on Naturally he 
would like to be relieved of the worry 
of farm operation and if the Govern- 
ment would fix prices at a profitable 
level and guarantee that they would 
stay there, this banker would not eare 
much whether he sold these farms or not. 

* * * aa 


mortgages. 


PLAN, which he says would not he 

price fixing, is proposed by E. T. 
Meredith, formerly Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Meredith would have the 
Government determine at the beginning 
of each year, the jinimum price at 
which each crop would be sold during 
the next 12 months. This minimum 
price would be announced just before 
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seeding time so that farmers could plant 
those crops on which they were sure of 
making profit. 

Mr. Meredith does not explain how 
it would be possible to keep all farmers 
from planting the same crop when the 
prospects for that crop seemed brighter 
than the prospects for others. However, 
he seems to feel very strongly that some- 
thing must be done to keep the Ameri- 
can farmer from going back to peasan- 
try. He believes that if farm profits 
are not guaranteed, our farm land will 
soon drift into the hands of large land 
owners who will gradually take away 
all rights and opportunities of those 
who do the work on the farms. 

7 - . * 


N commenting on the measures re- 

cently before Congress which were 
designed to bring farm relief, George 
E. Roberts, vice president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, says: 

“All of these measures, if not defi- 
nitely harmful, are at least unnecessary 
as the difficulties against which agricul- 
ture has been contending, cannot be cor- 
rected by price fixing or further ex- 
tension of agricultural credit.” 


We must agree that he is right in his 
belief that 


adequate financing hag al. 
ready been 


provided. 

It seems quite clear that the reason 
for agricultural depressions when priees 
on many farm products drop below a 
point at which farmers can make 4 
profit, are due to the fact that produe- 
tion is not adjusted to demand. 
other words, production 
than demand. 


In 
varies more 
When you consider that there are six 
and a half million farmers, each operat. 
ing his own plant, and each having no 
particular connection with any other, 
you realize that it is a stupendous task 
to produce according to a unified plan. 
If Congress were able, and if it were 
wise to insist that each farmer produce 
according to a schedule laid down by 
some government authority, it might be 
that production could be controlled on 
these six and a half million farms. 


Some success has been attained in 
controlling the production of certain 
industries. But in these cases, there 
have been comparatively few manufae- 
turers to deal with. When vou have 


(Continued on page 36) 


LOBBY DISPLAY OF MODELS 


HAT is possibly the most complete 
and accurate set of locomotive 
models in the world was placed on dis- 
play in the lobby of The Onion Trust 
Company, Cleveland, during the period 
of the convention of the Ohio Bankers 
Association. 
The models were hand-carved by 
Ernest Warther of Dover, Ohio. Only 
a hand-made knife was used in their 


construction. They are made of black 
walnut wood, supplemented with mother 
of pearl, ivory, ebony and bone. 4,978 
pieces went into one single model. 
Every stage of locomotive develop- 
ment is shown by these working models. 
They include the engines of many rail- 
roads. Among them are three locomo- 
tives which mark milestones in the evo- 
lution of the steam engine (upper left) ; 





the grand old engine “999” which broke 
the world’s speed record when drawing 
the Empire State Express May 10, 18% 
at the Chicago World’s Fair (lower 
left); the Dewitt-Clinton train of 1831, 
the first locomotive to run on the New 
York Central road (upper right); and 
the famous “Commodore Vanderbilt” 
(lower right). The exhibit as a whole 
is shown in the center. 
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WHY NATIONAL BANKS ARE LEADING 
IN TIME DEPOSIT GROWTH 


Factors underlying the general 
trend throughout the country of 
time deposits to national banks 


By.W. ESPY ALBIG 


Deputy Manager, Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Association 


HE most significant development 

relative to time deposits in banks 
since the inauguration of the Federal 
Reserve System has been the trend of 
time deposits from state banks to na- 
tional banks. 

Despite the fact that the national 
banks had but 37 per cent of the total 
individual deposits in all banks in 1925 
as against 39 per cent in 1914, a loss of 
two per cent in the amount of individual 
deposits, yet during these same years 
they gained nine per cent of the total 
time deposits and lost seven per cent of 
the total demand deposits. 

Time deposits in their relation to in 
dividual deposits in banks of all kinds 
in the United States are approaching a 
normal condition after much fluctuation, 
if 1912 can be regarded as a normal 
year. 

True, there has been a large increase 
in time deposits both in absolute volume 
and in relation to individual deposits 
since 1914, but 1914 registered the low 


‘point in time deposits per capita of 


population, and with the exception of 
one other vear the low point in relation 
to individual deposits since 1912. 

Now that the relationship between 
time and individual deposits has re- 
mained approximately constant for at 
least two years, following the violent 
changes preceding the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Law, it is interesting 
to see whether time and demand de- 
posits oceupy the same relative posi- 
tions as regards their location by types 
of banks as they did in 1912. 

As of June 30, 1912, time deposits 
made up 50 per cent of individual de- 
posits in the banks in the United States. 
Tn volume the amount was $8,400,000,- 
000. Of this amount 18 per cent was 
in national banks and 82 per cent in 
State banks (including savings banks 
and trust companies). 

Two years later, owing to increased 
living costs and low earnings in many 
industries, time deposits had increased 
but slightly in volume and comprised 
but 46 per cent of individual deposits. 
Of this sum 16 per cent was in national 
banks and 84 per cent in state banks. 
The time deposits in national banks had 
failed to weather the two years of 
shrinking in savings as well as had the 
time deposits in state banks. Individual 
deposits had increased over two billion 
dollars, but practically the only gain in 
time deposits was made by the mutual 


savings banks which inereased their de- 
posits $300,000,000. Other state and 
national institutions showed only a small 
gain or else a positive loss. 

The year 1916 marked the lowest 
point in time deposits as related to in- 
dividual deposits. Individual deposits 
were greater by more than five billion 
dollars than in 1912. The amount of 
demand deposits as of any given date 
can be obtained from state and federal 


wr is the significance 
of the changed location 
of time deposits? 

It indicates the growth of 
two types of banking in one 
institution. It implies an 
additional obligation on the 
part of institutions which 
become the reservoir of time 
deposits. It requires on the 


part of the bank’s managers 
a versatility differing from 
that required in commercial 


banking. 


The receiving of time de- 
deposits and the paying of 
interest is, however, only 
one function of the savings 
bank or savings department 
of a commercial bank. An- 
other and more important 
function has to do with the 
investment or use of funds 
so deposited. 


—The Author 





banking departments, but what part of 
this amount comprises redeposits of 
money which has been borrowed by cus- 
tomers of banks from the bank’s reser- 
voir of demand deposits cannot even be 
estimated. The amount must be much 
greater, however, relatively during a 
vear of intense commercial and indus- 
trial activity, such as 1916, than during 
a year such as 1912. Time deposits are 
less likely to be complicated by these 
factors. However, the inereases over 
the previous year, 1915, in absolute 
volume of time deposits of over $650,- 
000,000 was sufficiently great to show 
an increase of time deposits per inhabit- 
ant over any previous year. 

With the advent of the Liberty Loans 
following our entry into the World War 


in 1917, time deposits declined in rela- 
tion to individual deposits. Money, 
which ordinarily would have gone into 
time deposits, was invested in Liberty 
Bonds. 

During 1920 time deposits reached 47 
per cent of the individual deposits. 
Since that time the gain in time de- 
posits both in volume and in relation 
te individual and to demand deposits 
has been gradual, until by June 30, 
1924, time deposits had passed the 1912 
mark of 50 per cent of individual de- 
posits and rested at 51 per cent, which 
position it maintained as of June 30, 
1925. 

How different the picture as to the 
location of time and demand deposits in 
1925 as compared with 1912. In the 
former year 18 per cent of all time de- 
posits were in national banks and 82 
per cent were in state banks. In 1925, 
25 per cent of the time deposits were 
in national banks and 75 per cent in 
state banks. 

To complete the picture it is only 
necessary to state that in 1912 49 per 
cent of all demand deposits were in na- 
tional banks and 51 per cént in state 
banks. By June 30, 1914, 51 per cent 
of demand deposits were in national 


banks and 49 per cent in state banks. 


But the turn of the tide was at hand. 
As of 1925 but 44 per cent of the de- 
mand deposits were in national banks, 
and the rest, 56 per cent, were in state 
banks. 

The reason for the tremendous growth 
of time deposits both in volume and in 
relation to individual deposits in the 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
since the establishment of that system 
in 1914 is clear. 

In that year the proportion of time 
deposits in all banks to individual de- 
posits was low, at least lower than 
two years before when time deposits 
constituted 50 per cent of individual 
deposits, and economie conditions were 
more favorable for savings in this coun- 
try. Sinee that time the general ten- 
deney has been toward a relatidnship 
similar to that existing between time 
and demand deposits in 1912 with a 
slightly increased percentage in time de- 
posits in recent years due to the persent 
margin of earnings over living costs 
and the increased consciousness of the 
wage earner that savings extend his 
personality. 

In addition to this the trend in the 
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growth in national banks is toward time 
deposits and away from demand de- 
posits. 

The Federal Reserve System com- 
prises all the national banks and about 
1,400 state banks. The trend of the 
national banks toward time deposits 
joined to the recovery from the low con- 
dition of time deposits in the year the 
Federal Reserve System came _ into 
being, has caused emphasis to be placed 
in popular discussions upon their 
growth. Seven per cent more of all 
time deposits were in national banks in 
1925 than in 1912, and nine per cent 
more than in 1914; and five per cent 
less of all demand deposits in 1925 than 
in 1912 and seven per cent less than 
in 1914. 

This left the state banks, which are 
for the most part outside of the Federal 
Reserve System, poorer to that degree 
in time deposits and richer in demand 
deposits, but showed a tremendous gain 
in time deposits both absolutely and in 
relation to demand deposits in the banks 
in the Federal Reserve System. 

The one exception to this tendency is 
found in the West Central States where- 
the existence of legislation in one or 
more states provided for the guarantee 
of bank deposits may affect the situa- 
tion. 

There is naturally a _ considerable 
variation from year to year in the per- 
centage of individual deposits in state 
banks or in national banks, but regard- 
less of those changes the tendency to- 
ward a greater percentage of time de- 
posits to individual deposits in national 
banks is unmistakable. This situation 
marks the breakdown of the feeling that 
one particular type of bank is limited 
to a particular type of banking activity. 

Savings banks were established pri- 
marily to receive and care for savings. 
The most careful restrictions surround 
them, for their beginnings reach back 
into a time when “wild cat” banking 
was common. 

They are allowed to invest only in 
real estate mortgages, seasoned bonds 
and underlying securities of railroads 
and other corporations which have had 
a successful career for a given number 
of years. 

Trust companies were organized 
principally for the purpose of settle- 
ment of estates and the holder in trust 
of funds, property and securities. They 
also act as trustees for borrowers and 
issuers of bonds. 


The’ national banking system was the 
outcome of the financial necessities of 
the Federal Government caused by the 
Civil War. Government bonds were 
being sold with difficulty at profitable 
rates. It was regarded as unsafe to 
issue additional United States notes. 
National banks were permitted to issue 
bank notes secured by deposits of Gov- 
ernment bonds. Prior to this time state 
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banks issued 
credit. 

Each type of bank performed a par- 
ticular function. 

The tramers of the National Bank 
Act could not visualize the institutions 
they were creating as competing for 
time deposits with other banking institu- 
tions. The framers were dealing 
with a more fundamental proposition— 
that of keeping the credit of the United 
States sound in the face of omitting 
large issues of United States bonds. 
Mr. Sherman of Ohio, on February 10, 
1863, in addressing Congress, said: 

“We have but four expedients from 
which to choose; first, to repeal the sub- 
treasury act, and use the paper of local 
banks as a currency; secondly, to in- 
crease largely the issue of United States 
notes; thirdly, to organize a system of 
national banking; fourthly, to sell the 
bonds of the United States in the open 
market.” 


notes upon their own 


* * 


* 


However, in the ’90’s national banks 
were in some cases receiving savings de. 
posits in the absence of negative legisla. 
tion; in the 1910 report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was listed the 
amount of savings and the number of 
savings depositors in national banks, 
After the Federal Reserve Board was 
created it confirmed that status by 
recognizing time deposits in national 
banks, and arranged a more favorable 
basis for reserves therefor. 

The increased tendency toward time 
deposits in national banks and of de 
mand deposits in state banks can lead 
but to one conclusion, which is that state 
banks are engaged to an increasing de 
gree in those commercial activities which 
involve the use of short time loans, while 
national banks are entering the invest- 
ment field to a greater degree. 

The decrease in the number of savings 
banks from 2,100 in 1914 to 1,583 in 

(Continued on page 45) 
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REDUCING PAST DUE PAPER 
IN COUNTRY BANKS 


The responsibility for much of 
this paper lies in incomplete 
data at the time the loan is made 


By O. JAY FLEMING 


Vice President, First National Bank, Grafton, West Virginia 


S a general rule, past due paper is 

a result of hasty and misplaced con- 
fidence, or, the lack of full information 
at the time of granting a loan. 

At the executive committee mid- 
winter meeting of the state division of 
the American Bankers Association held 
in New Orleans, this year, its resolution 
“A eredit file on every borrower with 
unsecured loans of $500 or more” was 
unanimously adopted. The division 
recommended to its officers that this 
resolution be commended to the banking 
commissioners of the several states for 
their approval and action, and, if pos- 
sible, secure their pledge to put it in 
operation. 

This was done by chairman M. H. 
Malott, president of the Citizens Bank 
of Abilene, Kansas. A hearty response 
was received from 31 states, in which the 
resolution was unanimously approved as 
being a forward step towards better and 
conservative banking as well as towards 
the reduction of past due paper in the 
files of country bankers. 


Through the west and middle west, 
the idea has received favorable en- 
couragement. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that nowhere else have banks been 
so hard pressed, on account of frozen 
assets, than have banks in that part of 
the country. Due to seasonal cropping, 
as well as the raising and marketing of 


live stock, credits are extended over a 
longer period of time than in manv- 
facturing or industrial centers. 

Only a small percentage of the 
country bankers make any attempt to 
have complete information on file, of 
the financial standing of their brorowers. 
They go very much on the theory of the 
Vermont banker, who, when approached 
on the question of credit files for his 
bank, replied that he never felt that 
it was necessary to require statements 
from borrowers of unsecured loans, as 
he was pretty well informed himself as 
to the financial responsibility of his 
clients, and was perhaps much better 
informed than he would be, if be 
depended upon financial statements. 

Probably Kansas has made as much 
progress, if not more, than any other 
states along the line of bank credits. 
A few months after Commissioner Bone, 
the present banking commissioner of 
Kansas assumed his official duties, he 
made it a point to interview officers of 
many of the country banks, and at the 
same time, analyzed their statements 
with them. From the result of these 
interviews, he became conviuced that 
some of their trouble, if not the major 
part, was due to the fact that they were 
not as familiar with the financial respo0- 
sibility of their borrowers as they should 


(Continued on page 44) 









: WITH THIS RECORD SYSTEM 
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. A ecard file makes all information quickly 

available and reminds officers well in advance - 

ee of dates on which matters must have attention 

by 

‘al By THEODORE T. K. ULMER 

nle Assistant Trust Officer, First National Bank’ of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ne NASMUCH as each trust, unlike the appointment of the executor by the cir- Fire insurance policies are recorded 

le. ordinary bank account, must have a_ cuit court, and the opening of the estate. on maturity cards and filed according 

ad separate bookkeeping system of its own, Two index cards are. issued on each tv expiration date. 

rte so to speak, the accounting division of account for convenience sake, regard- Improvement assessment and _loeal 

le- the trust department must be carefully less of the nature of the account. tax ecards are filed for all real estate. 

ch planned in order that the cost does not In the administration of estates we Inheritance tax and estate tax ecards are 

ile get too high. Each trust must be kept have various titles, according to the ap- issued as reminders of the filing of such 

st- and administered apart, not only from pointment, namely: Executor, adminis- respective reports well in advance of 
the accounts of the bank, but from other trator with the will annexed, executor- the time limit thereon. 

gs trusts. The account must give full de- trustee and trustee under the will. Complete information is also entered 

in tails and be complete. It must be clear For the purpose of gaining a gerieral on the coupon and dividend tickler cards 
and simple, for future generations may knowledge of each estate we use an in- for bonds and stocks. ° 
be affected and may have occasion to formation schedule which provides for In a guardianship account and also 
trace a particular item of property the following information: Name of in a living trust, the information re- 
through the many changes that take trust account, nature of account, resi- corded is to a certain extent similar to 
place in its form. dence, business, attorney, reference, that of the estate. : 

The inner-office of our trust depart- date of interview, birth, death, appoint- In the corporate trusteeship there is 
ment has the constant personal attention ment, filing of inventory and the amount the work of stock transfer agent, which 
of a bookkeeper who understands meth- thereof, and the names and addresses of involves the maintaining of a correct 
ods and accounting and who realizes all heirs, together with the relationship. stockholders’ ledger. Equally careful 
the necessity of having complete records. A description of all real estate, with reeord must be kept when acting as 

We do not attempt to rely upon mem- its value, tenant, rental value and sale registrar, and as’ dividend disbursing 
ory but a regular “follow-up” system price is entered. agent. 
is kept which calls attention to the nee- Next comes a description of the per- With the trusteeship under a bond 
essary work at the proper time. sonal property, its par value, total issue secured by mortgage, a sinking 

In our trust department, the follow- value, and appraised value. fund is usually provided to pay the 
ing classes of accounts are handled with A further description is taken of the bonds upon their maturity. Here the 

P a special system of accounting adapted following: Bank deposits, safe deposit, monthly deposits on such a-sinking fund 

a to each: Wills, estates, guardianships, life insurance, debts, distribution of must be made when due, to insure the 
corporate trusteeships, escrow agency, income in detail, distribution of princi- payment of the bonds when they mature. 
bonds and securities, and receiverships. pal, date of termination of trust and Quite often deposits are also made 

he When a will is deposited for care and special memoranda. monthly to provide a fund for the pay- 

7 safe-keeping, duplicate index cards are It is very important that the complete ment of the coupons due on the out- 

. issued, indicating the name of the testa- information be obtained at the earliest standing bond issue. 

ne tor, the executor and the will number. possible time and a complete detailed In the escrow agency a multitudinous 

- The will is filed in the vault according record be made. It is further necessary variety of contracts and agreements is 

re to number, for simplification of filing. to provide additional data for the handled, prominent, among which are 

= An information schedule is started and proper handling of rental properties, real estate sale contracts. Upon the col- 

om filed with the will. This information real estate sales, contracts, bonds, stocks lection of the monthly payments, the 

= schedule is completed upon the formal and real estate held as investment. interest and principal are entered sepa- 
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These forms for the details of trust accounts are printed on cards of different colors. This saves time in sorting them for filing and removes much 
of the danger of a card being filed in the wrong place. 
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rately, showing the unpaid balance due 
at all Interest is computed on 
all accounts semi-annually, according to 
the interest due dates on each particular 
contract. 


times. 


Statements of collections, in- 


terest and principal payments and bal-* 


issued semi-an- 
nually on these accounts, together with 
the disbursements of funds collected. <A 
record be made of the insurance 
policies, their issuance and assignment. 
Taxes must also be checked in order to 
protect the seller. 


ance on contracts are 


must 


The care of bonds and stocks for safe- 
keeping with the additional personal 
service is provided through the custom- 
ers’ securities division. Coupon and bond, 
as well as dividend and stock maturities 
are checked regularly. Proceeds of in- 
come are credited or remitted on due 
date, and ownership certificates are filed. 
Besides the careful protection and per- 
sonal attention given, these securities 
are also insured against burglary. 

As receiver, assignee or trustee in 
bankruptey, carefully recorded detailed 
information is required at the opening 
of the trust, similar to the estate. Since 
the nature of such accounts vary so 


* K 
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greatly, the detail must be worked out 
by the officer in charge. 

For purposes of handling this detail, 
the system is divided into two divisions: 
1. Administrative. 2. Accounting. 

The administrative functions of the 
department pertain to the orderly di- 
vision of duties among the personnel. 
This is essential because of the multi- 
plicity and diversification of the activi- 
ties daily arising in trust work. 

It is evident that a careful subdivision 
ot duties is necessary if progress is to 
be made and if the trust officer is to be 
free to give his attention in an executive 
way to the important things of the day. 
Our trust department is organized so 
that the work may be divided as follows: 

The directors are represented by a 
trust advisory committee. Directly re- 
sponsible to this committee are the pres- 
ident, cashier, and trust officer. 

The other people in the department 
are responsible to the trust officer, in 
through another officer. 
Directly responsible to the trust officer 
are two assistant trust officers, a build- 
ing superintendent, and a safe deposit 
manager. 


some 


cases, 


* * * 


A tested plan for interesting local 
insurance agencies in a coopera- 
tive campaign for insurance trusts 


By CLINTON F. BERRY 


The assistant trust officers look after 
the stock transfer and building work, 
and the bookkeeping. 

One assistant trust officer has direetly 
under his charge the following: (Cys. 
tomers’ securities division, estates ang 
trusts of corporations, appraisements, 
mortgage loans, inventories, stock trans. 
fers, dividends, reports, statements, and 
building rentals. 

The other trust officer looks after: 
Bookkeeping, card files, eserows, escrow 
collections, contracts and rentals, taxes, 
real estate, mortgage exemptions, 
monthly payments. 

The stock transfer and building clerk 
has under his care: Stock transfers, 
dividends, stock ledgers, building ledger 
and rentals. He is the assistant in the 
bookkeeping department. 

The bookkeeper has charge of the 
general books, subsidiary ledgers, re. 
ports and statements, and vouchers, 

By this division of labor and with 
the help of the forms we use, the work 
goes along smoothly and it is rare that 
any important matter is not taken eare 
of at the time it is important. 


* * 


TO SECURE TRUST ACCOUNTS 
THROUGH INSURANCE MEN 


Asst. Vice President, Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 


HERE is, of course, abundant 

- reason for the closest cooperation 
between an underwriter and a fiduciary 
agent. Each renders a valuable and 
necessary function in caring for those 
whom a man of responsibility leaves 
behind him. But, since experience has 
shown that one can serve with greater 
effectiveness in assisting accumulation 
while the other shows superior resource- 
fulness in protecting what has been 
amassed, the just relationship between 
them is now appearing, each exercising 
his peculiar function, but in close co- 
operation with the other, yielding a com- 
bined service which is more effective 
than that which either could render 
alone. 

Of course, either could continue to 
offer aggressive competition to the other 
as he has done during many past years. 
The trust officer could advise his clients 
to invest savings in securities which 
would yield more than the return life 
insurance companies pay on aceumul- 
ated funds. He could point out that by 
doing this they could make aceumula- 
tions, supplement and augment per- 


sonal service through investment in 
some business with which they would 
have executive connection. But he 
would have to tell also, if he were 
thoroughly frank, that they were sustain- 
ing the hazard of dying before their 
accumulation might be sufficient for 
their families’ risk which 
prudent men will avoid even at the cost 
of immediate profit. 


needs—a 


The underwriter, on the other hand, 
could continue to advise his patrons to 
leave their accumulations under the man- 
agement of his company, accepting the 
earnings which the company would be 
willing to pay while they lived and pro- 
viding the same rate of earning for 
those who would come after them. But 
candor would compel him to admit that 
the average trust company or bank could 
show a better rate of return and that, 
whether the earning be better or not, a 
trustee clothed with discretion could 
respond with infinitely greater effective- 
ness to the real needs of a family than 
any life insurance company could hope 
to do. 

A recognition of these facts is causing 


the trust company officer to advise his 
patrons to accumulate estates through 
insurance and is leading the underwriter 
to advise his patrons to give their ae- 
cumulations the greater effectiveness a 
trust provides. 

An estate created through life insur- 
ance would come to a trustee in eash, 
which means the widest latitude and, 
therefore, the widest opportunity, for the 
display of judgment and skill. Un- 
hampered by the results of someone 
else’s investment, as he would be if the 
trust fund came to him in bonds, stocks 
or real estate, the trust officer can avail 
himself of any investment medium whieh, 
in his judgment, would best serve the 
purposes of the trust; and, what is 
worth remembering, he ean assist the 
other departments of his institution m 
the use of funds, not only without detri- 
ment but with positive benefit to his 
client’s interests. 

Any one of us ean do better in earry- 
ing out a plan of his own than he eould 
hope to do in executing the plan of al- 
other. We choose those forms of prop- 
erty in making investments which we 









his 


gh 
ter 
ac- 








pest understand. That means that we 
ean realize possibilities from them which 
might eseape us in forms of property 
chosen by others. The mere fact that a 
life insurance trust comes to us in liquid 
form is a point of very substantial ad- 
vantage. 

A still greater advantage is that it 
enables us to create business, as well as 
to seek it. You have a man who knows 
and trusts you; who would turn to you 
by instinct as the manager of capital 
for his wife and children; but who 
has no capital for you to manage. Just 
a little earnest, wholesome advice may 
eause that man to establish an insurance 
trust and take out the policies which 
are necessary to support it. You may 
induce him to save a few hundreds or 
a few thousands out of his income and 
apply them to insurance premiums. 
Thereby, you may create an estate which 
you will one day be very glad to admin- 
ister. Such work is constructive in the 
fullest and the most wholesome sense 
the kind of work that is most inviting. 





Only less attractive is the opportunity 
to conserve the proceeds of existing in- 
surance which patrons and friends have 
taken out in an indefinite sort of way, 
expecting that their widows and orphans 
will, in some miraculous manner, invest 
and manage it with prudence and skill. 
To point out the danger to such a client 
or friend; to cause him to safeguard 
that part of his estate through a trust, 
is to render a valued service to him and 
to invite a corresponding reward to your 
own institution. 

Onee this subject is raised with a 
policyholder you will be able almost 
invariably to show him that he is not 
carrying enough insurance to protect his 
estate against all liabilities which he may 
leave and to afford the various members 
of his family a protection which they 
deserve. Almost invariably when you 
have prevailed upon such a man to place 
his existing insurance in trust, he will 
augment it by taking out additional 
polices. In any event, you will have the 
satisfaction of preserving funds of vital 
importance to his family and of making 
them fully effective in meeting his 
family’s needs. ; 

Our own experience and that of other 
trust companies proves that it is com- 
paratively easy to obtain the hearty co- 
operation of the underwriters. Most of 
the insurance companies are already 
moving toward our trust departments as 
natural allies and as potent helpers in 
their own tasks; but it is the local, not 
the national, representatives of these 
companies who will be really helpful to 
us. Therefore, it is to the local agents 
rather than to the home officers that we 
should appeal. There are local associa- 
tions of underwriters in every city of 
consequence which meet once a month or 
oftener at luncheon or at dinner. These 
associations are glad to be addressed by 
(Continued on page 46) 
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SIMPLICITY IN DISPLAYS 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 





NE object is worth more than 20 

in a window. Simplicity adds to 
attractiveness. But the few objects that 
are used in a bank window must be care- 
fully chosen and neatly arranged. 

This principle is earried out in the 
window display of the Denver National 
Bank shown at the top. 

A mounted steer’s head with magni- 
ficeent horns was hung as though the 
steer were looking into the window. 
The animal was white—giving special 
contrast against the dark coloring of 
the background. This steer head 
attracted attention both of Denver 
people, and of visiting ranchers, during 
the annual Western Stock Show. Prom- 
inently displayed was a card, “Wel- 
come Stockmen.” 

At each side 
ecards. 


were large display 


These were addressed, to the 
stock show visitors. One ecard read, 


“Specialists in serving the livestoek in- 
dustry since 1884. Resources over 36 
millions.” Said the other ecard, “Bank 
by Mail—The nearest United States 
Mail box places you in direct touch with 
The Denver National Bank.” 


The manager of the business extension 
department, E. J. Tracy, emphasized 
the danger of buying securities from 
unprincipled salesmen by making a 
large spider web out of white string as 
shown in the lower picture. A spider 
was made out of plaster of paris and 
attached to the center of the web. This 
spider was labeled, “The smooth sales- 
man.” At the edge of the web was a 
large fly made from plaster of paris 
and labeled, “You.” 


The message on one card read, “Over 
one billion dollars are lost annually in 
false promotions and wild-eat specula- 
tions. Investigate before you invest.” 





i» THE future it will be a little more difficult 
to sell to us. For some years we of England 
have been spending our capital in something of 
the let-us-eat-drink-and-be-merry-for-tomor- 
row-we-die spirit. 


Now however, when the great strike has 
utterly failed and the widespread feeling is that 
our future is safe and stabilized, I feel that 
England will become cautious and chary again 
—buying when it is proved and certain that 
purchasing is worthwhile. 


—James Howard Perkin 


ENGLAND SINCE THE STRIKE 


By JAMES HOWARD PERKIN 


Advertising Manager, Goodall, Blackhouse and Co., Leeds, England 


ee senna are safe in starting 
campaigns in England; safe in 
spending or placing money with us. 
Safe because trusting to the future of 
a great but much-tried country whose 
sturdy common-sense has been recently 
and very decidedly proved in the gen- 
eral strike. 


England, once accepted as the most 
conservative nation in the world, is 
only the second or third country to 
suffer from a “red” upheaval. 


And I 
think we have come through it all with 
a more shining reputation, than we have 
enjoyed at any time since the earlier 
days of the great war. 

Our general strike has been a lamb 
in wolf’s clothing, a blessing in disguise. 
It has removed from British advertising, 
and British business, a threat which has 
been hanging over our heads for years. 

It is now open to employers to com- 
mence wage and hour negotiations with 
their employes on the sane and straight- 
forward basis of pure economice neces- 
sity. 

Furthermore some of our foremost 
legal experts have in recent speeches 
focussed public and trade union opinion 
upon the fact that many of the strikes 
which have in the past so worried the 
country and so badly upset the best- 
laid schemes of our advertisers, are ut- 
terly illegal, that the instigators are per- 
sonally responsible, and can therefore 
be sued for damages to the utmost ex- 
tent of their personal possessions. 

These facts are having a distinctly 
cooling effect on the hot heads of some 
of our labor leaders, for some of them 
are capitalists in everything but name. 


Another widely-expected result of the 
strike is that it is likely to stiffen the 
Legislature in its attitude towards the 
organized worker, to whom all recent 
tendency has been far too benevolent 
and mollyeoddling. Business has been 
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retarded, the burdens of business men 
made almost intolerable, and the energy 
and earning power of the workers 
sapped by measures which I feel would 
never be tolerated for a monent in so 
common-sense a country as this. 

We had reached the almost lunatic 
stage when the dole and relief from the 
Guardians had made it more profitable 
for man to be out of work than em- 
ployed. Of course, such conditions 
were too absurd to last, but the failure 
of the general strike is likely greatly 
to hurry their departure. 

From the present temper of the coun- 
try, it seems likely that the old grand- 
motherly stuff from which we have suf- 
fered ever since the war, will give place 
to the practical ideas which have given 
America such riches and such leader- 
ship as she now enjoys in the world. 
The backbone which our legislators 
were slowly removing from our workers 
is likely to grow again, with consequent 
quick increase in our productivity and 
our spending power. 

It is more than possible that an im- 
portant result of the great strike will 
be a wider realization by the worker of 
his dependence for existence on a sound 
industrial system. Too long he has 
felt (and been taught by his leaders) 
that the boss class was his natural 
enemy and that for him to work hard 
would be to deprive his brother of a 
job. Somehow I feel that soon we shall 
see working class opinion shifting 
around to the correct American idea 
that hard work is the creator of a mass 
of wealth in which the worker must of 
necessity share. 

Just as we were the dynamic center 
of the war, so also we seem to have 
been the storm center of the peace. But 
the general strike has so splendidly 
cleared the economic air that now at 
last we appear to be on the eve of an 
undisturbed period in which we can 


grow and develop and pull ourselves up 
to the highest post-war 
standards. 

We are taxed, of course, as I believe 
is no other country on the earth’s sur- 
face. Our present stabilized budget, 
taking the average family as consisting 
of four persons, means an annual pay- 
ment per family in direct taxation of 
an average of $400, in addition, of 
course, to the many and heavy indireet 
taxes, and the almost oppressive local 
rates, which are greater in some places 
by 20 per cent than the very rent itself. 

Unfortunately for the advertiser, 
whose appeal is to the middle classes, a 
very large proportion of the wage-earn- 
ers escape these to a large extent, and 
so the burden on the middle classes is 
tremendous. 

The $5,000 bachelor in England last 
year paid out at once practically $1,000 
in income tax before he began to spend 
on his own requirements at all. This 
more fortunate year he is rather better 
off—having to find only some $700 for 
the tax collector. From what I read, 
the demanding of such sums would pro- 
duce from your own bachelors very 
loud cries of pain and distress. 

The married man in England is 
slightly better off, but not nearly sufi- 
ciently so to compensate him for his 
extra expense and lost freedom, as he 
is allowed some $55 to $100 remission 
of taxation—a sum upon which it is not 
possible, to the best of my bachelor 
knowledge, to keep a 1926 lady in the 
style to which she is no doubt accus- 
tomed. 

And yet, in spite of these grievous 
disabilities, we manage to survive. We 
have many more motor cars than ever we 
dreamed of having. We have one fae- 
tory turning out 1,000 cars a week. And 
we have many others turning out 100 
or more a week. And, above all, we 
have recently managed to put the pound 


purchasing 












at its full par value with your world- 
admired dollar. 

In the future it will be a little more 
diffeult to sell to us. For some years, 
we of England have been spending our 
eapital in something of the let-us-eat- 
drink-and-be-merry-for-tomorrow-we-die 
spirit. 

Now, however, when the great strike 
has utterly failed and the widespread 
feeling is that our future is safe and 
stabilized, I feel that England will be- 
come cautious and chary again—she 
will buy when it is proved and certain 
that purchasing is worthwhile. 

So, more expert, more informative, 
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and still more convincing advertising 
will become the order of the day, and 
the more superficial, appeals to the 
lighter feelings and emotions give place 
to the standard appeals of true money- 
value and rigid common-sense. 


England has latterly been spending of 
her hard-earned and long-saved substance, 
but now content and certain in her 
future, she js going to begin to save 
for the future again. The old feeling 
that the future was hopeless and uncer- 
tain is going, or gone and soon, I hope 
and trust, we shall have the sane, care- 
ful, home-loving, hardworking traditional 
England of other and better days back 
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again in greater strength than ever. 

I want especially to give some atten- 
tion to the women buyers of Great 
Britain. America has in the United 
Kingdom a magnificent market for what 
women buy. At the top we have still a 
rich and great well-born leisured class; 
then the fine womanhood of the retired, 
professional and bigger business middle 
classes; then the tremendous army of 
our over-numerous and I am afraid 
over-paid national and local official 
classes; then scores of thousands of 
highly paid women teachers, with ample 
leisure and the consequent needs that 

(Continued on page 63) 


ISEMENT THAT SELLS 


NINE BANK SERVICES 


How one bank prepares copy for the depart- 
ment store style of advertising that has found 





favor with so many advertising managers 


By SAM JUDD 


Advertising Manager, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


N operating a bank with nine depart- 

ments we have found that it pays to 
advertise all of these departments all of 
the time. For various reasons, some of 
our space is used to sell the service of 
only one department. But if we could 
conduct our publicity in the way that 
we feel is ideal, all copy would tell some- 
thing specific about each department. 

It eosts more per advertisement, of 
course, but when we use larger space 
we use it less frequently. 

Our nine departments are; banking, 
bond, corporation, real estate, real estate 
loan, safe deposit, savings, trust, public 
relations. 

Reproduced with this article is one 
of our most effective all-department ad- 
vertisements containing several simple 
paragraphs, each paragraph illustrated 
by a drawing. It oceupied a full page 
in the principal morning paper. 

It was run at the same time a book- 
let was being mailed to customers and 
prospects entitled “The Road Over 
Yonder Toward Happiness.” This 
booklet devoted a page to each depart- 
ment of the bank. Each page contained 
a large reproduction of a striking photo- 
graph. Under this was a short para- 
graph referring to happiness brought 
by using one department of the bank. 

The real reason for selling all depart- 
ments in one advertisement is that we 
have a better chance to appeal to each 
reader. If the only thing presented in 
the advertisement is a savings talk, 
those having savings accounts will prob- 
ably not be interested. But if the same 
advertisement also has some valuable 
Suggestion on our bond department, and 





on the seven other departments, one of 
these may appeal to the reader. 

This plan also makes our advertising 
more interesting to our customers, for 
only a comparatively few use all depart- 
ments. 


‘Mercantile Service” is a part of the 
Home and Business Life of Mr. R. 


- Mon smette Serve 


The way fo realize the full benefic of “Mercantile Service” is to use 
all of m Mr 
ran 


The ‘department store’’ 





We have a booklet entitled “Mercan- 
tile Service.” It is more of a general 
book, a referencé work to be used by 
all departments in providing customers 
with specific information about the dif- 


ferent services of the bank. It was not 














advertisement is preferred by some banks. Here you see the 


t of 
idea of advertising all the bank’s services in one piece of copy, carried out in two ways. 
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A ‘“‘department store 


designed so much as a mailing piece as 
for counter use. 

In another type of advertisement, we 
advertise nine services by showing how 
one man actually used several or all of 
these departments. 

A typical advertisement shows a pic- 
ture of a business man at his desk, and 


* * 


type of booklet that was mailed at the time copy was runnin 
newspapers calling attention to all nine departments of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
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in the 
t.Louis. 


has the heading “Mereantile Service is 
a Part of The Home and Business Life 
of Mr. R.” The copy is divided into 
two columns. One of the columns has 
the heading “Mercantile Service Applied 
to His Business.” The other has the 
heading “Mercantile Service Applied to 
His Home.” 


* * * 


As an illustration of the type of read. 
ing matter in these two columns, here 
are two paragraphs from each column: 

“Mr. R. started to do business with 
our company with our commercial bank. 
ing department 20 years ago. He 
opened a checking account at that time.” 

“When he organized the corporation 
of which he is president, our corpora- 
tion department filed papers and did 
all the secretarial work incident to the 
organization.” 

“Long ago, before he was considered 
even prosperous, he filed his will in our 
trust department, naming us executors 
of the estate.” 

“Speaking of life insurance, he ere. 
ated not long ago, for his youngest 
daughter, a life insurance trust which 
makes her independent for life. The 
policies are payable to us as trustees 
and we will collect the insurance when 
he dies and pay the income to her as 
long‘as she lives.” 

We believe that more confidence to- 
wards the bank as well as more interest 
is developed in the minds of customers 
when they realize that the bank’s sery- 
ice is a varied one. And so we 
thoroughly believe in this type of ad- 
vertising—the kind that makes folks 
realize that we have a department store 
of finance in which to get all services, 


* * 


THE PERSONAL LIABILITY OF BANK 


OFFICERS FOR BAD LOANS 


Recent Iowa court decision brings out 
some pertinent points regarding the lia- 
bility of bank officers in lending money 


S a general proposition of law, an 

executive officer of a bank, charged 
with the duty of passing upon loans, 
cannot be held personally liable for an 
error in judgment in loaning the bank’s 
money. And so long as such an officer 
acts in good faith, and with due regard 
for his fiduciary relationship to the 
bank, the latter must bear losses, if any, 
caused by bad loans and not the officer 
making them. 

However, where losses of this kind 
are caused, not merely through an error 
in judgment of an executive officer, but 
through his breach of trust or neglect 
of duty in passing upon loans, we have 
a quite different situation and one 
which may cast liability upon the officer 
concerned. And, as an illustration of 
this phase of banking law, the Iowa case 
of Farmers’ Savings Bank vs. Kauf- 
mann, 207 N. W. 764, is well worth a 
brief examination. 

In this case the bank brought the in- 
stant action against the defendant, who 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


was its president and a member of its 
board of directors, to recover the sum 
of $8,144.95, alleged to have been lost 
through a breach of duty in making 
loans by the defendant. The facts sur- 
rounding the making of the loans may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

Over a considerable period of time, 
the son of the defendant who was in 
business drew checks in large sums upon 
the bank and tendered his notes to cover 
the checks. These notes were accepted 
by the bank on the authority of the 
defendant that they were good and 
would be taken care of. And on this 
assurance, and the further assurance by 
the defendant that “he was back of 
them” the board of directors passed the 
notes. 


The defendant did not, however, sign 
these notes, and upon one occasion, 
when this phase of the affair was 
brought up, he gave his over loan con- 
dition with respect to the bank’s loaning 
limit as the reason for not signing. 


When the notes in controversy fell due 
they were not paid, and they proved to 
be wholly uncollectable in so far as the 
defendant’s son, the maker, was con- 
cerned. 


In this situation the instant action 
was brought against the defendant for 
the loss suffered which was, as has been 
noted, based on the theory that the loss 
had been caused by the defendant's 
breach of official duty in respect 
loaning the bank’s money. The trial of 
the case resulted in a decree in favor 
of the bank. The defendant appealed, 
and the higher court in stating the gen- 
eral rule of liability governing the losses 
of a bank caused by the breach of trust 
of an officer, in part, said: 

“Tt is obvious that the defendant, % 
president and director, was in a fidv- 
ciary relationship to the bank. For all 
practical purposes he was a trustee and 
was legally obligated to care for the 
property of the bank and manage ® 


(Continued on page 39) 





WHY A SEPARATE CORPORATION 
IS BEST FOR BOND SALES 


Selling can be conducted more 
economically and on a larger scale 
than when done by a department 


By SAM N. FOSTER 


Investment Representative, United States National Co., Denver 


HE first and most important ad- 
vantage to a bank in forming a 
separate corporation to handle its in- 
yestment business is the avoidance of 
certain legal restrictions. 
The primary restriction to 
be avoided is the loan limit 
to one person, firm, or cor- 
poration (which is 10 per 
eent of the capital and sur- 
plus of the individual bank). 
This restriction naturally 
prevents a bank from pur- 
chasing a large block of 
even the highest grade bonds 
and carrying them until 
they are disposed of by the 
bond department, inasmuch 
as the purchase of bonds is 
the same as lending money. 
A merchandising subsid- 
iary, however, does not meet 
this handicap. It may bid 
and purchase a block of 
bonds of many times the 
amount of its capital and 
surplus, safely and with ad- 
vantage. 

Somewhat the same re- 
strietions which apply to the 
loan limit, apply to accept- 
ances, the limitation being: 
The total amount of accept- 
ances outstanding is limited to 50 per 
cent of the bank’s capital and surplus. 
With the permission of the Federal Re- 
serve Board this may go to 100 per cent, 
but in no event may acceptances arising 
from domestic transactions exceed 50 
per cent of the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus. These provisions apply to un- 
seeured acceptances. 

All of these provisions, limiting the 
contingent liabilities of the accepting 
bank, are made for the benefit of de- 
positors. An investment merchandising 
subsidiary, not being subject to these 
restrictions, and having no deposit 
liabilities, may safely and properly ex- 
ceed these restrictions, providing, of 
course, that the experience and judg- 
ment of the directing officers warrant 
the purchase. _ 

Where the investment business is used 
merely as a department of the bank, it 
is my Opinion that there is not the real 
Tesponsibility for conducting the busi- 
ness that there is when a separate or- 
ganization is charged with but the one 
responsibility. 

Most men tend to the single track 








type of mind, and function best when 
given but one task. For this reason, 
the organization geared to but one fune- 
tion will usually obtain greater results 





than will the department that is but a 
side issue of the main business. 

The simplification of records, the uni- 
fication of control, the concentration of 
effort and purpose and the generation 
of greater enthusiasm are all factors 
arguing for the separate corporation. 

The investment subsidiary has the ad- 
vantage of the use of the bank’s funds 
so far as it may be proper, as well as 
the use of its own capital in purchasing 
securities. This enables the subsidiary 
to offer a greater diversity of paper to 
customers on account of the greater 
capital to which it has indireet access. 

The bank, through its control of the 
policy of its investment subsidiary, is 
assured that the affiliated company will 
not offer a type of security nor do any- 
thing which would reflect discredit upon 
the parent institution. This is true, 
even though the subsidiary may offer 
a class of seeurities which would not, as 
a matter of policy, be offered by the 
parent organization itself. Then, too, 
the investment company is enabled to 
put out for the borrower a class of 
securities (for example a_ preferred 


stock) which the bank itself would not 
care to handle. This would be perfectly 
proper and permissible for the invest- 
ment company, but might be incompat- 
ible with the policy of the 
bank, to say nothing of the 
legal restrictions. 

Through the organization 
of an investment company 
many excellent short term 
securities will be brought to 
the attention of the bank 
and in this: way the bank 
would obtain preference in 
securing this highly desira- 
ble paper on many occasions 
when the better early ma- 
turity paper is exceedingly 
searee. 

In view of the fact that 
branch banking by National 
banks is not permitted, it 
is vitally necessary that an 
institution desiring a na- 
tional distribution of securi- 
ties have offices other than 
the home office. This means 
a separate subsidiary to 
avoid complications with 
the national banking law. 
With offices in many of the 
principal cities of the coun- 
try one ‘organization may 
sell paper from coast to ecoast—and 
profit largely from the business and 
good-will of the correspondents of the 
parent bank. 

The factor of taxation is worthy of 
note, as in some states the rate and 
method of taxing a merchandising or- 
ganization is different from that of 
one organized under the banking law. 

With the close cooperation that would 
exist between the bank and its subsidiary 
investment corporation, nothing would 
be lost, but there would be many decided 
gains which could not otherwise be ob- 
tained. 

Many bankers have had opportunity 
to look into the vault boxes of customers 
and have discovered many boxes filled 
with securities. When a banker dis- 
covers this and knows that these invest- 
ments have not been placed through his 
bank, he has the best incentive for tak- 
ing up the matter of bond selling. 

Some have learned that they can tell 
when to approach certain customers for 
buying by watching savings accounts. 
When a balance reaches a certain size, 
the owner is open to a bond proposition. 
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HANDLING REPORTS AND OTHER 
AUDITING DETAILS 


To what extent should the auditor en- 
gage in statistical reports?—-How unnec- 
essary detail work can be eliminated 


By HUGH LEACH 


Auditor, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Virginia 


HE management of an enterprise 

when the employes are few and the 
proprietor is directly in charge, is 
simple. The wyroprietor of such a 
business can exercise a supervision 
based on observation. He can plan his 
business moves on what he sees. In a 
larger organization, however, conditions 
are entirely different. The executives 
are not indirect contact with the details 
of operation and must therefore rely 
on written reports for the information 
needed to determine the more important 
policies of the business. 

Every bank auditor should submit to 
the chairman of the auditing committee 
at the end of each month a schedule of 
all accounts and departments subject to 
audit, showing with respect to each, in 
one column, the dates on which audits 
were made during the current month 
and, in another, the dates of the last 
preceding proofs. 

In the regular periodical audit of a 
department the bank auditor usually 
does not have the same opportunity to 
render an interesting and instructive 
report that is furnished the public ac- 
countant in the audit of an entire busi- 
ness, and it is not advisable to render 
an individual report on every audit 
made. 

Experience has shown that routine 
reports which contain no exceptions, 
suggestions, or useful information §re- 
ceive little consideration from the audit- 
ing committee or from the chief exeeu- 
tive, who, if not on the auditing com- 
mittee, should receive a copy of the re- 
port. However, it frequently happens 
that during the course of an audit, con- 
ditions are disclosed which furnish the 
auditor an opportunity to render a re- 
port containing useful information and 
constructive suggestions. A detailed 
report should certainly be made in case 
of a large difference in the money de- 
partment, a shortage in securities, in- 
complete records, inadequate safeguards, 
or faulty systems. 

Such reports, particularly if they 
contain exceptions which should be cor- 
rected, should be submitted immediately 
after the audit is completed. The value 
of the report would be impaired if the 
auditor postponed its preparation until 
the end of the year, half year, quarter, 
or even to the end of the month. There 
seems to be no need for an annual, semi- 
annual, or quarterly report from the 
auditor covering the results of auditing 
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work, though it would be advisable for 
him to have his auditing committee once 
a year if the committee so wished. 
Usually the matter of procedure is 
left to the auditor. Although some 
auditors submit a running report at the 
end of each month describing the pro- 
cedure followed in each audit, such a 
report would seem to serve no real pur- 
pose. As to the best method of having 
irregularities corrected, opinions differ. 


“CHE auditor should be im- 
partial in reporting all 
irregularities and conditions 
needing correction regardless 
of who may be responsible 
therefor. It is incumbent 
upon him to decide as to 
whether an irregularity is of 
sufficient importance to wer- 
rant its inclusion in a report, 
but this is the only instance 
in which he should exercise 
any discretion. 

“Under no circumstance 
should the auditor fail to re- 
port a serious irregularity 
such as a shortage in cash, 
for it is not his responsibility 
to decide as to whether or 
not a teller should be given 
another chance.” 


—The Author 


Some auditors inform the junior officer 
in charge of the department orally, 
others furnish such officer a carbon 
copy of the report outlining the irregu- 
larity, and others report to the auditing 
committee only, leaving it to the chief 
executive, who is usually on the audit- 
ing committee, to issue instructions as 
to corrections. The last procedure 
would seem to be the least desirable un- 
less the operating officer concerned re- 
fused to make the changes suggested, 
which would rarely happen, especially 
if the auditor uses the proper amount 
of taet. 

The corrective measures should always 
be put into effect by the operating 
officer having supervision over the work, 
but it is the duty of the auditor to see 
that suggestions are properly carried 
out.. The auditor has no authority to 
make changes or corrections himself. 
If the auditor should ever come to a 


deadlock with an operating officer the 
proper course of action would be to re. 
port the facts to the auditing committee, 
whose decision would be final. 

The extent to which the auditor 
should go in for statistical reports de. 
pends in part on what is being done 
in this connection by other departments 
of the bank. If the accounting de- 
partment is under the supervision of 
the auditor, the statistical reports 
would naturally be made by him. In 
such instances, the auditor should cer. 
tainly present to the directors at their 
regular meeting such statistical reports 
as would tend to keep the directors 
informed as to the condition and 
progress of the bank. Even when the 
activities are limited to auditing proper, 
such reports might be justified on the 
ground that the auditor is appointed 
by and responsible to the board of di- 
rectors. He is their representative in 
the bank and should keep them in- 
formed as to its activities as well as 
see that the policies of the board are 
put into effect. 

It often happens that the auditor ean 
embody in a regular audit report valu- 
able information of a statistical nature. 
For instance, in a report of an audit 
of the discount department he might 
include a comparative statement of 
loans classified by industries. It would 
also be important to state with respect 
to a member bank the amount of paper 
probably eligible for rediscount at a 
Federal reserve bank. The proper dis- 
tribution of loans is not always given 
sufficient consideration by either the ex- 
ecutives or board of directors. It some- 
times happens that each loan is made 
on its merits without any regard to the 
fact that the class of loans under whieh 
it falls may be larger already than the 
bank ean safely carry. Schedules of 
past due paper might be given as well 
as comments as to the efforts which are 
being made to collect long past due 
notes. 

The auditor should be impartial i 
reporting all irregularities and condi- 
tions needing correction regardless of 
who may be responsible therefor. It 
is ineumbent upon him to decide as 
whether an irregularity is of sufficient 
importance to warrant its inclusion 1 
a report, but this is the only instance 
in which he should exercise any disere- 
tion. Under no cireumstanee should the 
auditor fail to report a serious irregt 
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larity such as a shortage in cash, for it 

js not his responsibility to decide as to 

whether or not a teller should be given 
another chance. 

Work Which Ordinarily Should Not be 
Done by the Auditing Department 
It has been pointed out that all rea- 

sonable precautions should be taken by 
the auditing department, but that at 
the same time no unnecessary work 
should be performed. If the auditing 
department secures receipts for all out- 
going valuable shipments and reconciles 
all bank accounts, there would seem to 
be no necessity for checking debits for 
money shipments to ledger accounts. 
It likewise appears ‘unnecessary under 
erdinary circumstances for the audit- 
ing department to check advices from 
other banks in the hope of finding 
errors or delays or to handle all tracers 
and complaints which come through 
the mail. However, in the case of a 
regular audit of a department such as 
the non-cash collection department, in 
which the ticket files are taken over and 
checked out by the auditing department, 
it is an essential part of the audit that 
all incoming mail and telegrams be ex- 
amined before they reach the depart- 
ment under audit. 


While the auditor may be called on 
oceasionally for his opinion as to the 
analysis of a eredit statement, it is, as 
a rule, not worth while for the auditor 
to attempt to appraise the loans of the 
bank. This should ordinarily be left 
to the discount committee and to the 
outside examiner. The examiner ac- 
quires knowledge of the standing of 
borrowers through his work in other 
banks and has the authority tb force 
the bank through special examinations, 
and usually by law if the capital is 
impaired, to charge off losses, while 
the auditor has no such knowledge or 
authority. The extent of the auditor’s 
authority would be to state his opinion 
to the auditing committee and in ar- 
riving at his opinion he would have at 
his dispgsal only the statements of the 
borrowers and such other information 
as is contained in the credit files. He 
would not have gained the knowledze 
as to the character and capacity of the 
borrower which the lending officers 
would have secured through personal 
interviews. This is an important limita- 
tion, for credit men usually attach as 
much importance to “character” as to 
“eapacity” and “capital” combined. 


The auditor might, of course, be 
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authorized to go over the lines with the 
lending officers or discount committee 
as the examiner does, but this would 
hardly be worth while for even then it 
would be a question of the auditor’s 
opinion against that of several senior 
officers, who would have had intensive 
training and experience in credit work. 
Although an appraisal of loans by the 
auditor would seem to serve no real 
purpose, he should see that accurate in- 
formation as to direct and indirect bor- 
rowings of all customers is available 
at all times and that other assets are 
valued in accordance with conservative 
accounting practices. For instance, he 
should see that furniture and equipment 
and the banking house are properly de- 
preciated. 

It is preferable for bookkeepers and 
other clerks to find their own errors 
rather than to report the “outs” in their 
daily work to the auditor for discovery 
and correction. : 

The auditor should verify entries for 
the sale of bonds, but should not make 
or participate in the actual sale of the 
securities. Such work should be per- 
formed by the operating force. Under 
no circumstance, should the auditor 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Real Estate Loan Department Offers Its 
Services to Future Home Owners 


Tue Lafayette-South Side Bank Real Estate 


has proven a God-send to thousands of happy 
Loan Department has just recently compiled 


home owners in St: Louis. 


Get Your Copy Today 


The booklet. as illustrated on this page. » 
very interesting and written in language which 
even a child can understand. A copy of same 
will be mailed to anyone interested in an Ideal 
Real Estate Loan Plan. which enables them to 
secure a loan on a future home. Any Officer 
of the Real Estate Loan Department will gladly 
explain the superioe advantages of this plan. 
and any of the other plans. to you, without 
the least obligation on your part. Happy homes 
er citizenship. and it was for 


use of Happiness 


By B Y Williams another lot of the booklet. entitled “The Ideal 
Way to Purchase Your Home” which gives 


complete information regarding the various 


Newspapers in commenting on the sus 

of a famous baseball player last year 

stated that despite a munificent salary he was 
BROKE 


t God gives. O heart of mine 
your house of happiness 
have been given more 
have been given less. 
lying at your feet 
jue you but faintly guess. 
der. looking on. 
er heaven to possess 
ind work that you can do’ 
beart that loves you best’ 
pot somewhere called home 
t and worn. your soul may 


Doesn't this go to prove that it's not what 
you earn. but what you SAVE, that cunts’ 


OUR GUIDE | 
HAPPINESS 


No matter what might be the nze of your 
income. don't spend it as fast as you get it. but 
strive to lay at least a part of it away each pay 
day. and you will have no trouble making a 
HOME RUN. when your turn comes to BAT ot ie 

the advance 
START SAVING TODAY the advancen 
adopted the p 
sion 2 possi! 
nterest in all 


ee? A book’ A song? 
A dog that loves your hand's caress’ 
A sore of health to meet life's needs” 
Oh, build your house of happiness! 


Trust not tomorrow's dawn to bring 
The dreamed-of joy for which you wait 
You have enough of pleasant things 
To house your soul in goodly state 
Tomorrow, Tjme's relentless stream. 
May bear what now you have away 
Take what God gives. O heart, and build 
Your house of happiness today 
From The Ladue’ Home Journal) lal? 
HI 


yy ‘ 
N° {deal Way 
to Purchase Be surg 

, r oy ne 
Your Home ps vt 
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Real Estate Loan Plans the bank offers to pros 

pective home owners. It should be the ambi convy 

tion and desire of every couple to own their diffi 
own home. The popular home plan .adopted The ff] 
and perfected by the Lafayewe-South Side Bank spin 


Capital and Surplus 


These clippings from the house organ and from a booklet used by the Lafayette South Side Bank of St. Louis show how the summer interests 
of customers are appealed to in the bank’s advertising 





HOW DENVER BANKS COOPERATE 
IN TRUST ADVERTISING 


A description of the advertising methods 
used by five institutions in educating the 
public to an appreciation of trust service 


ENVER has an example of co- 

operative bank advertising in which 
the general system of organization seems 
one that can be adopted with profit by 
banks in other cities. 

Three years ago the United States 
National Bank, Colorado National Bank, 
Denver National Bank, International 
Trust Company and American National 
Bank joined in co-operative advertising 
on behalf of their trust departments. 
The present organized management has 
evolved since that time. 

Hugh MeLean, a trust officer of the 
Colorado National Bank, is chairman 
of the joint publicity committee, with 
power to direct the advertising work. 
The advertising managers of the dif- 
ferent co-operating banks all report to 
McLean, and to McLean alone. 

He tells each man just what to do. 

When this article was written, for ex- 
ample, advertisements were running 
which had been prepared by John Ball, 
advertising manager of the Colorado 
National Bank, and Allan Herrick of 
the United States National Bank. 


9A Hours to Learn 
His Business 


man is buried. 
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WENTY-FOUR hours > ing questions 


somebody has to begin decid 
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hecause he © 
hich he name 


esa ither left no 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL — 

COLORADO NATIONAL BA’ 

VENVER NATIONAL ee 
INTERNATIONAL Trust cogs 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL 


By JEROME DACEY 


McLean had asked Ball and Herrick to 
turn in a stated number of ‘advertise- 
ments. This they did—in excess of the 
actual number which were to be used. 
The typography, including the borders 
and cuts, were phases of the campaign 
delegated to Herrick. 

Out of the submitted .advertisements, 
a smaller number were selected, desired 
changes made in details, and the result- 
ing advertisements scheduled for inser- 
tion. 

One of the questions which always 
arises in a co-operative bank advertis- 
ing campaign is the order in which the 
names of the institutions will be printed 
at the foot. Sometimes this is deter- 
mined by the drawing of lots. The 
system followed in this Denver cam- 
paign is to rotate the names. First one, 
then another, gets the best position at 
the top of the list. 

Another system which has greatly 
simplified handling the advertising con- 
sists in requiring the newspaper medi- 
ums to bill each participating bank 
separately. Each bank contributes the 


When a Widow 
Getsa $10,000 Check 


they give her = , 
every possible way te ses 


Now here is @ di 


ere The Papers report that he 
“r8e insurance to his widow 

© promoters, friends and relatives 
tly swoop down, B ~ 


fferent picture: A 


INTERNATIONA: 
UNITED STA 
AMERICA: 
Coton, 
Deny: 


L TRUST Company 
TES NATIONAL BANK 
N NATIONAL BANK 
‘ADO NATIONAL BANK 
ER NATIONAL BANK 


Two of the advertisements used by five Denver banks in the cooperative trust advertising cam- 


paign. 
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Note that the signatures at the bottom of the ads are rotated 


same amount. The cost is divided by 
the newspaper into five equal amounts, 
and bills sent separately. 

The cost of the campaign is about 
$1,500 a year. 

There is no direct way of checking 
on the results, because no literature jg 
offered, but the fact that the co-opera. 
tive work is continued is sufficient ey. 
dence of the confidence of the partie 
pating institutions in its effectiveness, 

Simplification is really the keynote 
of this successful advertising co-opera- 
tion. Here are five advertisers, all of 
whom are conducting at the same time 
their individual advertising campaigns. 
If an attempt were made to have adver- 
tisements collectively created by the five 
departments, and approved in each in 
stance by all five institutions, machinery 
would become very cumbersome, with- 
out, it is safe to say, advertising a 
satisfactory as is secured under this 
system. Now, one key man is chosen 
to represent all the banks in control of 
the advertising. Ordinarily, two ad 
vertising managers working at once on 
the copy is all that is required for best 
results. From year to year, there is 
discussion of past advertising, with 
constant improvement in view. 

The trend in copy used has steadily 
been toward more and more human ma 
terial. As one of the advertising man- 
agers remarked to the writer, “We are 
saying more and more about husbands, 
wives and babies and less about wills, 
trust agreements, taxes, ete.’’ 

The advertisement reproduced in the 
illustration, “Twenty-four hours. 
learn his business,’ shows excellent pre 
sentation. It is generally considered 
that human figures in illustrations pr- 
duce special effectiveness, but here is aa 
empty chair which tells a particularly 
interesting story. Illustrations and aé 
vertisement borders are dignified, artit 
tic, and in keeping with the best bank 
traditions. Plenty of white space su 
rounds the copy. Paragraphs are brief 
—the entire message can be read in@ 
minute or two. 

The great task before bank trust de 
partment advertising at the preset 
time is essentially one of education 
The advertising called for is thoroughly 
creative in nature—something to sé 
the idea of trust service, rather than the 
service of a particular institution. % 
advertising to operate for the benefit’ 
of all institutions, is best done by & 
operation. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1926 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts. » « «  « $119,246,908.53 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates gee ele 6,036,982.96 
Other Bonds and Investments. . . . 13,040,886. 13 
ee ee ee eee ee I, 500,000.00 
Acceptances .. oa Se tee 5,835,491.83 
Cash Due from Banks i+ a bey a 
sg! ik ta? gs eee os, 436,232.63 


$185,833,289.51 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . .  $4,500,000.00 
Surplus... . «  16,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5 we 2,035,691.03 $23,035,691.03 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . 949,615.01 
eae a ae aaa 343,997.50 
Acceptances .. gee 9,551,404.80 
Due to Federal Rawive Bek . oe Ga ae 5 000,000.00 
ee ee ee ee ee 60,341.48 
Deposits: 
Individuals . . . $110,447,985.67 
Banks . . . . 36,444,254.02 _ 146,892,239.69 
$185,833,289.51 





DIRECTORS 
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ROBERT WALTON GOELET GARRARD COMLY JANSEN NOYES 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY HENRY A. CAESAR Percy H. JOHNSTON 
CHARLES CHENEY FREDERIC A. JUILLIARD Eowin $. SCHENCK 
WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN RIDLEY WATTS FRANK K. HOUSTON 
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AIRPLANE AIDS DEVELOPMENT OF 


NEW GOLD FIELDS 


The most recently discovered gold fields 
in Canada, developing rapidly by aid of 


IRPLANES have recently been used 

in the development of two new 
Canadian gold fields and have reduced 
the time of reaching one district from 
fve days to one and one-half hours. 
The other is reached by airplane in less 
than two hours, whereas it formerly 
required eight days to make the trip 
by dog team. 

The Quebee area, known as the Red 
lake district, recently furnished some- 
thing unique and its exploitation opened 
a still newer chapter in Canadian gold 
wining. The scene of the discovery was 
wild, uninhabited territory, and although 
it was situated between-sections of ad- 
vanced development and flanked on 
three sides by railroads, from the last 
point of railway contact, five days 
canoeing Was necessary over a system 
of lakes and rivers to reach the heart 
of the gold field. Later a commercial 
motor boat service reduced this time to 
a little over two days. Then, for the 
first time in gold mining history, the 
airplane was introduced, setting the de- 
velopment of the field ahead by two 
years, according to experts, and accom- 
plishing the otherwise long and arduous 
journey in one and a half hours. 

Mine owners have been able with all 
the transportation facilities at their 
command to leave their offices in Mont- 
real or Toronto, reach the isolated gold 
camp, and return in a week-end. 

Despite this transportation, however, 
lack of a railway has retarded the de- 
velopment of the field. This is being 
speedily supplied with the steel thrust- 
ing its way into the heart of the camp 
from three directions. 
nitely to be counted on as a future gold 
producer of some moment. 

The Canadian Minister of Mines sum- 
ming up the field, states that it is in the 
same position as the “Porcupine” 20 years 
ago and that he is convinced the next 
20 years will see the same remarkable 
growth there. The town of Rouyn, the 
center of the area, which two years ago 
consisted of half a dozen log shacks, is 
now a thriving village with hundreds 
of homes, a school, and a church. The 
mine in the area which got away to the 
tarliest start has the erection of a 
smelter under way and has $200,000,000 
worth of ore blocked out, while it 
patiently waits for the railway. 

On top of this has come the rush to 

Lake, which lies north of the pro- 
ing Poreupine and Kirkland Lake 
fields in Ontario. It has been a dupli- 





Quebee is defi- 


flyers—Outline of Canadian gold production 


By E.*L. CHICANOT- 


cate of the stampede into Northwestern 
Quebec. For some weeks of the winter, 
individuals “mushed” in on snowshoes 
behind dog teams, traversing the wil- 
derness for eight days before reaching 
the area of the discovery. Then an 
airplane service was established which 
has been ,operating continuously with 
three planes taking miners, prospectors, 
engineers and promoters into the gold 
field in less than two hours. * 

A recording office was early estab- 
lished in the area and a substantial block 
staked out solidly in claims. While 
nothing can be definitely said about the 
field as yet, all authorities consider the 
indications to be very good, so much 
so, that a railway company has been 
incorporated to penetrate the area. 

On the whole, few people appreciate 
Canada’s important standing today as 
a producer of gold. Though her rela- 
tive position is high, it is clear that her 
career is but opening up. This becomes 
doubly significant because other great 
producing countriés are on the decline. 

From the earliest days, Canada pro- 
duced gold in small quantities in many 
seattered sections. Official records go 
back as far as 1858 when there were 
produced 34,104 ounces of gold valued 
at $705,000. In the following year, the 
output was worth $1,615,072. 

In the 68 years of which there is 
record, Canada has produced gold valued 
at over $580,000,000, or an average of 
more than $8,530,000 per year. 






Gold rush transportation 
old and new are shown in 
these pictures. The air- 
plane puts the work 
ahead about two years 
by cutting down the time 
between civilization and 
the gold fields by several 
days 








Canada’s first chapter of real gold 
history was the Klondyke rush of 
1897. This was probably more sensa- 
tional than any similar event in history, 
and was less justified than most of them. 
Canada has suffered ever since from an 
ultra-conservatism towards gold discov- 
eries. ‘ 

The Yukon territory reached its eli- 
max as early as 1901, when 870,750 
ounces were produced. Since then, 
though the industry has passed out of 
the hands of lone miners into those of 
giant corporations with large plants and 
elaborate machinery, which ean profit- 
ably work over low grade ore, it has 
steadily declined. The output of gold 
in 1910 was 221,091 ounces; in 1920 
72,104 ounces; and in 1925 47,817 
ounces valued at $988,465. 

In 1901 British Columbia produced 
225,235 ounces; Nova Seotia, 39,631 
ounces; Ontario,, 14,931 ounces; and 
Quebec 46 ounces. The Yukon, however, 
had been so overwhelmingly the great 
producer that the rapid collapse of this 
field brought the figures of Canadian 
gold output down steadily from a value 
of $27,908,153 in 1900 to $9,781,077 in 
1911. It was about this time that the 
gold possibilities of the province of On- 
tario began to receive greater attention 
from prospectors, which resulted in dis- 
coveries opening up a fresh chapter in 
Canadian gold history. The page 
turned each year since has been better 
than the one before, and prospects are 
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brighter than ever at the present time. 


The penetration of the mineral belt 
in northern Manitoba by the Hudson 
Bay Railway in 1912 stimulated pros- 
pecting in that territory with the result 
that gold discoveries were made in 1914 
and 1915. 


The field attracted considerable atten- 
tion after the war but this was followed 
by a period of quietude due to the fail- 
ure of the railway to materialize, the 
remoteness of the field, and lack of eapi- 
tal. In the past year, much greater in- 
terest was shown in gold mining there 
which led to a production of $72,537, 

—300 per cent more than the previous 
year. Definite promise has been given 
of the removal of the greatest handicap, 
transportation, and something of a mild 
rush took place in the early spring. 
There is every reason to believe that 
Northern Manitoba will in the future 
become a more important producer of 
the precious mineral. 


The recovery of gold in small quanti- 
ties in Nova Seotia has been made as 
far back as official records go. One 
field near Halifax has been worked con- 
tinuously since its discovery in 1861. 
However, only the highest grade ore 
has been sought. The province has 
barely been touched in this respect since 
Ontario became the center of attraction 
at a time when modern mining and mill- 
ing practice was about to be introduced. 


Nova Seotia shared in the new atten- 
tion being deveted to Canadian gold 
possibilities with the result that its pro- 
duction of $33,612 in 1925 was an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over 1924. Now 
the Nova Scotia Government has an- 
nounced the institution of an exhaustive 
inquiry into the gold resources of the 
province in the present year. Nova 
Seotia altogether has had an output of 
more than a million ounces. 


Gold was discovered in British Colum- 
bia in 1858, which was followed by the 
Cariboo rush of 1860 which laid the 
base of the province’s first permanent 
settlement. Up to the time of the Klon- 
dyke strike, British Columbia was the 
Dominion’s greatest camp, in 1891 being 
credited with an output of 52,390 ounces, 
and in 1901 with 225,235 ounces. In its 
gold mining history British Columbia 
has produced over $100, 000,000 worth 
of gold. 


7 * Ld * 


OOKING over the entire situation, it 

becomes evident that Canadian gold 
production lies in the future. Produe- 
ing mines in various sectors are capable 
of steadily increasing output for some 
time to come. The Northern Quebec, 
Manitoba, and new Ontario camps are 
promising fields whose capabilities 
cannot be even guessed. But there is 
a confident expectation that Northern 
Ontario history will come to be repeated 
in each one. 


For some time Canada has been the 
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third gold-producing country of the 
world, and the second of the British 
Empire. In 1925 the Dominion attained 
a new high record with an output of 
1,740,386 fine ounces valued at $35,976,- 
970. Sinee the end of the war, the 
value of Canadian gold has been as 
follows :—1919, $15,850,000; 1920, $15,- 
814,098; 1921, $19,148,920; 1922, $26,- 
116,050; 1923, $25,495,421; 1924, $31,- 
532,443; and 1925, $35,976,970. 

With substantial increments in dif- 
ferent quarters, it is authoritatively 


* * 


estimated that in 1926 Canada yjq 
produce gold to a value of $50,000,009, 
which will place the Dominion neck and 
neck with the United States for segong 
place among the gold producers of thy 
world. The figure will, in reality, be jg 
excess of the production of the Unite 
States proper since approximately $8. 
000,000 worth of gold comes annually 
from Alaska and the Philippine Islands, 

Futhermore Canada is _ the only 
country which at the present time js 

(Continued on page 43) 
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SUGGESTED SAVINGS FOR 


COUNTRY 


SHIPPERS 


Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board gives in- 
formation on handling shippers’ order bills 
of lading without delay and extra expense 


ANKERS have frequent opportuni- 

ties to help customer shippers avoid 
losses at terminals. One source of 
trouble is due to improper handling of 
shippers order bills of lading. The 
terminal bank ean be of real aid in this 
case by refusing to accept documents 
not in proper form, and they are en- 
couraged to do this by a report of the 
banking committee of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board. This com- 
mittee has recently made a careful study 
of eases. 

This study was prompted by numer- 
ous complaints recently brought to the 
attention of the banking committee in 
connection with the improper handling 
of shippers order bills of lading. 

These complaints, called to the com- 
mittee’s attention by the secretary of 
the advisory board, included a typical 
instance which is covered in the follow- 
ing letter from the Wabash Railway 
Company to its agents in a large middle. 
western city: 

“Please refer to your waybill 
No. 6627, May 24, car N P 94550, 
consigned to , notify 

“ company presented an 
original bill of lading with receipt 
from the bank showing that they 
had ‘paid the amount of the draft, 
$1,560. 

“The original bill of lading as 
presented bears no endorsement on 
part of , and in accordance 
with a legal interpretation we could 
not surrender the car; and if we 
acted in accordance with our in- 
structions, we should have held the 
car up in order that the bill of lad- 
ing might be properly endorsed, 
which would have meant a delay of 
48 hours; and considering Sunday 
and Monday as holidays would have 
made an increased delay and con- 
siderable expense to 

“Will you not kindly take it up 
with them and see that they under- 
stand the necessity of endorsing all 


shippers order bills of lading which 

emanate with them.” 

The aim and purpose of the Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board is a 
follows: “To form a common meeting 
ground between shippers and railroads 
for the better understanding of trans- 
portation questions; to adjust infor. 
mally car service difficulties which may 
arise between carrier and shipper and 
to give the shipping public a direct 
voice in the activities of the car serviee 
division on all matters of mutual con- 
cern.” 

The following members constitute the 
banking committee of the _ board: 
Craig B. Hazelwood, vice president, 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, chair- 
man; Charles E. Arnt, president 
Citizens Bank, Michigan City, Ind; 
Edward 8S. Bice, vice president, First 
National Bank, Marquette, Mich; 
Charles C. Brown, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Kenosha, Wis.; M. 4 
Graettinger, secretary, Illinois Bankers 
Association, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago; 
William Heurer, president, Union-Dar- 
enport Trust & Savings Bank, Daver- 
port, Iowa; C. H. MeNider, president, 
First National Bank, Mason City, Ia; 
J. H. Puelicher, president, Marshall & 
Iisley Bank, Milwaukee; M. A. Traylor, 
president, First National Bank, Chicago; 
Omar H. Wright, president, First Ne 
tional Bank, Belvidere, Ill.; William 6 
Edens, vice chairman, vice president, Cet 
tral Trust Co., Chieago; Harry N. Grut, 
president, Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago; F. 0. Birney, president, 
Reliance State Bank, Chicago; Emil 
Webbles, treasurer, First Iowa State 
Trust & Savings Bank, Burlington, Ia; 
W. A. Heath, chairman, Federal Re 
serve Bank, Chicago; William © 
White, president, Merchants and Tllinois 
National Bank, Peoria; A. F. Dawsot, 
president, First National Bank, Davet- 
port, Ia. 
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WHY CUSTOMERS SHOULD PAY 
FOR IMPRINTED CHECKS 


In the final analysis, the benefits from 
imprinted checks are doubtful and may 
not warrant the bank standing the expense 


NLY a few years ago the imprinting 
of checkbooks free was restricted 
to eustomers whose ,accounts showed 
a compensating earning to the bank. 
The lowest balance, or the “dead line” 
for extending this free service was ap- 
proximately $500. Later this was low- 
ered to $300 in some eases, and finally, 
reacting to competition, many banks 
abandoned a minimum balance to be re- 
quired, and began to imprint checkbooks 
free, almost without regard to the profit 
and loss angle of the ecustomer’s busi- 
ness. 
In the first place, the imprinted check 


$1.50 to imprint a checkbook without 
collecting a like amount from the cus- 
tomer who benefits most. 

The ridiculous thing to me about this 
situation is that in so many eases the 
customer’s account is already being car- 
ried at a’ loss, although perhaps this 
fact is not known in the absence of an 
analysis. ° 

Who of a bank’s customers are en- 
titled to free service of this kind and 
who are not, is not as difficult to aseer- 
tain as may appear at first thought. 
As to whether an account is profitable 
or unprofitable is a matter of arithmetic 





bank’s best customers are not drifters. 
They are not nearly as easily led to 
other banks by some customer who has 
become temporarily piqued, as he may 
boast. The accounts of the substantial 
type of depositors are not on rollers, 
steamed up and ready for the signal to 
be pushed about from bank to bank, but 


| are attached to a bank through bonds 
. By HERBERT H. SMOGK . . oe often gained over a period 
Y Vice President and Cashier, Security Trust and Savings Bank, Sig a ; : 

is Los Angeles, California The imprinting of checkbooks is but 


one of a large variety of free services. 
Free stationery is another that has been 
earried too far in many banks. The 
day of “help yourself” to free stationery 
is giving way to a rule that such eus- 
tomers as desire letterheads and en- 
velopes may secure same by asking for 
them. No more is it considered good 
business to allow a customer to reach 
into a rack and extract a dozen sheets of 
writing paper when one is ample for 
his needs. 

I advocate that as a matter of 
sound banking, our bankers occasion- 
ally review their list of free services, 











d. , ‘ foe : , . with a view to cutting out every 
. is not a necessity. Originally it carried and a few minutes of the banker's a oo 4 glee saying seems 
mi with it a degree of importance which There are no secret formulas for ascer- to express my point, namely, “A dollar 
i did not attach to plain checks. It signi- taining this fact. Any banker ean ob- ssiahe ts 0 Gas aaa sik «n't tte 
fied that the drawer of the check was a __ tain the facts by referring to his ledgers. the aki esate Ry byte sates 
m4 person above the average in importance, As to the exact value of a customer’s , Pegs 8, oe “ey =a Seve ® 
and because of his high position com- good will, that is a much harder prob- Ys ee mated eae bh aon 
ud merically was entitled to have his checks lem to be solved, but except in a few ot the = ae 1 ‘a pte > ~- 
vt imprinted. But today, the importance cases, the actual value of the good will unnecessarily, the greater will be its net 
mt of the imprint on checks is minimized of an individual is. usually greatly over- earnings and the nearer will it hew to 
* by the fact that the privilege has been estimated. Except in rare instances, a lines of sound banking. 

abused and too many imprinted checks 
he are being returned by the paying bank 
4: marked “Insufficient funds.’ 
at In other words, its importance has WIN PRIZE FOR SAVINGS 
in been discredited. Not being a necessity 
-” and having lost some of its former im- 
4: portance, naturally the question arises 
wu as to who profits most by the imprinting 
“a of bank checks. Certainly not the pay- 
Ve. ing bank. The payee profits only in 
A so far as the imprinted check gives him *° 
mn at a glanee the address of the drawer, 
ot but this is true, only in those eases where 
-. the address of the drawer is shown. 
. There may be a shade of benefit to the 
at paying bank in eases where the signa 
(a. ture is illegible, but such cases are so 
Tr rare that the benefits resultant there- 
lor, from are only nominal. 
90; In the final analysis, the drawer 
Na- profits most, principally because of what- 
6 ever remaining prestige the imprint car- 
en: ries, and as he profits most, and the bank 
rut, profits least, if at all, certainly, as a 
ngs “cold-blooded proposition,” it is unfair 
ont, for a bank to furnish this service free 
mil and it is reasonable and just for banks 
ate 'o make a charge covering the cost of 
(a. imprinting checks. 

Merehants long iseontinue > 

ye mee Sd actu ser HE members of the crew of this lake This bank has built up a profitable busi- 
sia mentary necktie with a suit of clothes, boat won substantial prizes from the ness with lake sailors and has made it 
on, or extra shoestrings with a pair of Cleveland Trust Company because they convenient to withdraw or deposit 
en shoes, and certainly there is far less saved a larger proportion of their wages funds. The prize offer each year stimu- 


reason why a bank should pay a printer than the crew of any other lake boat. lates larger balances. 





GETTING NEW INDUSTRIES FOR 
COMMUNITY GROWTH 


When the banker helps direct local 
efforts—“All Kinds of Money” and the 
little fellow who has growth in him 





ANY cities and towns are directing 

their efforts constantly toward at- 
tracting people and money to their 
communities. In each ease the advan- 
tages of the home town are summed up, 
bankers and business men get together, 
and a campaign is arranged to broad- 
cast those advantages to the world. 

But, as Will Payne said in his article 
in The Saturday Evening Post for 
July 10, “some money is worth more 
than other money. How is a town to 
tell which kind is best?” 

Bankers know that more active in- 
dustrial life in a town makes for more 
stable and consistent growth—*Manu- 
factures is the word. Every town 
wants ’em.” But new industries or in- 
dustrial expansion require financing, 
and the banker holds the key position. 
He must not only help to direct com- 
munity efforts into the proper channels 
and then broadeast those efforts to other 
bankers, but he must also keep in- 
formed on outside opportunities for the 
benefit of his own commercial customers. 

Mr. Payne’s article, referred to in 
The Saturday Evening Post, was en- 
titled “All Kinds of Money.” It dis- 
cussed characteristically and in the 
words of one of his banker friends in 
Florida, several interesting factors which 
are often overlooked. The following 
quotation is worth while: 

“Sitting in the bank day after day, 
I see deposits roll in. It all goes down in 
our books just as so many dollars, one 
dollar exactly like another. There is no 
way, under our system, of distinguish- 
ing one dollar from another. Yet there 
often is a great difference between one 
dollar and another. Month ago I took 
seven dollars out of the till and bought 
two tickets to Fritz Kreisler’s concert. 
When I came away from that concert 
I wouldn’t have pushed my wife off a 
pier for anything. Probably I’d have 
given her some money to buy a bar pin 
if she’d asked me for it then. I was 
anxious about the children’s education 
and pretty humble about myself. I 
would have been pleased to do some- 
thing nice for somebody. 

Sheep Dollars and Goat Dollars 

“Well, a friend had been after me to 
go out to see the dog races, so three or 
four evenings later I went. Noisy sort 
of place; big crowd. Took half an 
hour to get a race started and half a 
minute to run it. You’re supposed to 
employ the half hour milling around 
downstairs, placing your bets on the 
next race. I bet ten dollars and lost it. 
Incidentally, I saw a couple of our 
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young men from the bank out there and 
wasn’t much pleased. Soon’s I got to 
the bank next morning, after making 
myself unpopular at breakfast, I began 
looking around for a mortgage on a 
widow’s only bedstead that I could fore- 
close. 

“The Kreisler concert drew $6000. 
The dog races drew $6000. Both sums 
go into the bank on an exact equality. 
Under a discriminating currency system, 
every Kreisler dollar would be worth a 
five-dollar gold piece and every dog dol- 
lar a nickel. It isn’t only the currency 
system. A wise Government puts both 
enterprises down under the head of 
amusements, taxes them alike and gives 
both the same encouragement or dis- 
couragement. Everything has to go in 
broad sweeps. 

“We have made a great effort, the 
past four years, to attract people and 
money to Florida—any kind of people 
except the kind that come under the 
criminal statutes, and any kind of 
money. But some money is worth more 
than other money. How is a town to 
tell which kind is best? 

“For example, a man comes here with 
a couple of thousand dollars and makes 
a first payment on a lot on South Main 
Street, then sits around until somebody 
else builds a public garage down that 
way, when he sells his lot at a profit of 
$5000 and goes home with the loot. He 
hasn’t done much for us, has he? 

“Another man comes in with a couple 
of thousand dollars and starts a ecash- 
and-carry grocery on South Main. 
That’s a convenience to a good many 
people down that way; saves ’em time 
every day in their marketing. The 
grocer has a job for a couple of boys, 
and a girl at the ecashier’s desk, which 
helps them. You’d say he earns his 
passage. 

“You may take another man with 
$2000 who buys a bit of that heavy soil 
south of town and turns it into a first- 
rate truck garden—gives you good early 
vegetables where only weeds used to 
grow. That’s better than as though he 
had put the $2000 in a mortgaged launch 
to take thumb-fingers out fishing in. 
No $2000 will be just like any other 
$2000..... 

“But none of those people had the 
kind of money we have been trying 
hardest to get. The kind we’ve been 
after hardest was exemplified by the 
gentleman—you met him—who came 
down here with his wife and daughter 
and took a suite at a large hotel. He 
stayed four weeks and I happen to know 


that his hotel bill came to just over 
$2000. Now that money went first 
Northern persons who hold the bond 
on the hotel. The hotel buys a good deal 
of its provender wholesale, so that part 
of the money went out of town immedi. 
ately. Also it imports most of its help 
for the season, feeding and lodging they 
in the hotel, so part of whatever th 
gentleman paid for service went out of 
town. 

“Doesn’t look as though we locally 
got very much of the man’s $2000, but 
he is a very rich and famous man; 
therefore he’s good advertising. News. 
papers all over the country will print 
that So-and-So is staying for a month 
at Pearly Gates. That naturally raises 
an implication in millions of minds that 
Pearly Gates must be a fine place t 
stay in, because So-and-So is rid 
enough to pick and choose his sojoun- 
ing places. We can afford to meet hin 
with a brass band and print his pictur 
every day whether we get any of his 
money or not. It’s first-rate advertising 
We're trying to sell our town to th 
public, same’s everybody else in Amerita 
is. Who that has anything to # 
wouldn’t give a glad hand to 5000 line 
of pure reading matter? That’s what 
So-and-So is. 

“He ealls tourists. But tourists ar 
an export trade, and I don’t believe any 
export trade is quite as good as domestit 
ae 

“Manufacturers is the word nov. 
Detroit wants more automobile factorie 
and Lone Oak—whether it is Nort, 
South, East or West—is agitated by 
rumors that somebody is going to star 
a pickle factory or a barrel factory. 
Manufactures is the word. Every tom 
wants ’em. We hear it all over Floridi 
especially, and we’re looking around for 
natural resources that are suitable. 

“But the place where the most i 
portant natural resources, for manufat- 
turing purposes, are located is unde 
somebody’s bald spot. Ideas, not col 
or iron ore, are the great resource fot 
manufactures..... 


“The Swiss export goods, most 
manufactures, to the yearly value © 
$100 for every man, woman and chili 
in the country. They have no coal, it, 
copper or any other of the big ™ 
materials of industry. But they ber 
brains and perseverance. If you @ 
get enough ingenious and enterprisilg 
people settled in any ten square miles 
you will have industry. So it’s bette 
for us to get people to settle here rathe 
than simply to visit here.” 
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BEFORE 


YOU LOAN MONEY ON A HOUSE 


Get the answers to these questions: 


Will it be economical to heat? 


Will it be inexpensive to keep up? 
Will it be durable? 
Will it be easy to sell? 


OUR first mortgage will expire in five years. And building | 
authorities agree that five years from now the house that does 
not meet these requirements will be out-of-date, hard to dispose of. 


Celotex Insulating Lumber is the only building material which pro- 
vides a positive answer to the above important questions, and is not an 
extra item in the building. 


Used in outside walls as sheathing, replacing wood lumber; and on 
inside walls under plaster, replacing lath; Celotex gives these great 
advantages at little or no extra cost. 


Naturally homes built with Celotex are better collateral. They cost 
less for upkeep— require less fuel to heat—suffer less depreciation — 
and readily sell or rent at a good price. 


Already more than 60,000 progressive families have built with Celotex. 
The Celotex Company produces more insulation used for general build- 
ing purposes than all other insulation manufacturers combined. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer to tell you more about 
Celotex. Leaders in these lines recommend its use. Have your secre- 
tary write for a copy of the Celotex Building Book. It explains house 
insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Readers wili confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CITY LINES NEED NOT LIMIT 
NEW BUSINESS TERRITORY 


Here’s a bank with the unusual record 
of 25,000 depositors in a city of only 
20,000—A lesson in aggressive solicitation 


By GEORGE A. TODD 
Vice President, Braddock National Bank, Braddock, Penn. 


UR number of depositors exceeds 
the population of the city by 25 
per cent. The population is 20,000, 
and the number of depositors is 25,000. 

Total deposits are $12,579,400. This 
means that the average balance of all 
accounts is $500. 

We have an unusual situation, it is 
true, but the bank has not grown with- 
out labor. Persistent solicitation is to 
be credited for its growth from the start. 
We have a city that is a suburb of 
Pittsburgh and is right next door to 
several other suburbs. That makes it 
possible for us to draw on a lot of 
thickly-settled territory across the etiy 
lines. i 

Then too, we have a class of people 
who are naturally thrifty, and who re- 
ceive good wages in the steel mills. But 
even so, our growth would not be so 
spectacular were it not for our system 
of continuous work for new accounts. 

Our bank was established 40 years ago 
when the town was small. Somehow, 
we were imbued with the idea at the very 
beginning that a bank should go after 
business aggressively, an opinion that 
was more or less doubtful in the minds 
of bankers generally at that time. We 
could not see the ethies, so-called, that 
put us in the class of physicans and 
surgeons, who did not advertise. 

So, you see, our big list of depositors 
hasn’t been built up over night. We 
have been advertising and soliciting 
regularly for 40 years. We believe in 
a year-round campaign for new busi- 
ness. We want a steady growth, and 
we get it by “keeping everlastingly at 
i” 

The year our bank was organized, 
we published several folders to en- 
courage prospects to come into our 
bank. And this has been a part of our 
new business work ever since. 

Several years ago, we put on a man 
to spend all his time visiting homes and 
explaining banking. This was done on 
the assumption that few people under- 
stood the benefits of banking. The re- 
sults were more than satisfactory. We 
now employ three college-trained solici- 
tors during the summer months and one 
the year round. This personal visita- 
tion campaign never ends. 

I don’t suppose that there is anything 
in our folders that is particularly new. 
We follow the same lines as are fol- 
lowed by other banks. The principal 
feature of the campaign is that we keep 


it up continuously. There is a stream 
of booklets going out all the time. 

Our territory has people of at least 
ten nationalities, and we cater to all of 
them. Some of our booklets are pub- 
lished in foreign languages. The pay 
envelopes which we furnish to several 
of the local industries have a message 
printed on the face in four languages. 
We also advertise in local foreign- 
language papers. 

Next to advertising and employing 
a personal solicitor, we consider our 
bank employes to be the most important 
new-business-getters. We keep the 
matter before them all the time. New 
employes are instructed in ways of get- 
ting new customers. Frequent sugges- 
tions are made to them so that they will 
keep in mind the possibility of securing 


new accounts through those who come 
to the wickets. 

In building our new bank building, 
we considered new business more than 
personal pride. By watching the eqs. 
tomers from day to day, we concluded 
that they appreciate artistic thingy 
Perhaps this is more true of foreign. 
born people than it is of native-bom, 
We also knew that our employes woul 
be proud of an attractive bank. 

Accordingly, we planned the ney 
building to be as artistic as possible 
And we know that its appearance has 
brought many new customers and has 
made the old ones work for the bank 
much more than if we had thought of 
mechanical utility only. 

The customers’ room, safety deposit 
room, and various reception rooms and 
private offices were designed to be artis. 
tically distinctive. Service features for 
employes constitute a dining room sery- 
ing free luncheons, gymnasium, locker 
rooms with showers, rest rooms and 
cheerful, well-lighted, modernly equip- 
ped work rooms. ~ 

Our employes make up a big, genial 
family. We have omitted no physical 
comfort and this helps to develop the 
spirit of good will and helpfulness that 
is so important in those who wait on 
customers. 


BANKER AND CUSTOMER DISCUSS 


THE SERVICE CHARGE 





AN V. STEPHENS, president of 
the Fremont State Bank of Fre- 
mont, Nebraska and whose interesting 
experiences with the service charge were 
described in the July issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, has received numer- 
ous inquiries from bankers through- 
out the country for copies of a booklet 
that was distributed to the bank’s 
customers recently. This booklet in 
describing the service charge and ex- 
plaining the reasons for the bank adopt- 
ing it, presents its explanation in the 
nature of a conversation between a 
banker and a depositor. The complete 
“conversation” follows: 
Depositor—What is all this talk I 
hear about a service charge of 50 cents 
on accounts averaging less than $50 
each? What does it mean? 
Banker—It means that we have just 
discovered what we have only suspected 
before: That many departments of 
banking are carried on at an actual loss. 
In other words, as many as 56 per cent 
of our checking accounts do not pay the 
costs of handling them. 
Depositor—Why? How is that? 
Have I not, as a depositor, paid you 
all you asked me to pay? 
Banker—Yes, indeed you have. It 
is not the fault of our depositors. It 


is our fault. They have merely re 
sponded to our own rules and customs. 
For example, we have urged our cus 
tomers to start checking accounts—no 
matter how small—and they have done 
so in very large numbers with very small 
accounts. It would have been in many 
instances much better for our customers, 
had they established savings accounts 
instead of checking accounts because 4 


BO nike et 


savings account would have been a con | 


stant source of revenue to them in the 
way of interest earned, whereas a cheek- 
ing account not only makes the spending 
of their money much easier through the 
use of a check book, but the handling 
of those checks adds more cost to the 
bank than the interest we pay on the 
savings account, strange as this may 
seem to you. 

Depositor—Why? How is that? It 
certainly doesn’t cost anything much t 
print a few checks, does it? 

Banker—Yes, indeed, that is the pail- 
ful discovery we have made. We have 


coaxed people to start checking accoumls 
in the hope that their balances on de 
posits over and above their needs would 
pay the cost of the checks and handling 
charges, but we have found that more 
than half of our checking accounts do 
not have as much as $50 average daily 
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palance on deposit. In fact, they do not 
have even half that amount and that is 
not enough to pay the cost. 

Depositor—Do you, mean by that, 
then, that some of your customers do 
not keep large enough balances in the 
hank to pay the cost of handling their 
accounts ? 

Banker—That is exactly the truth. 
For example, 56 per cent of all of our 
eustomers have balances amounting to a 
grand total of only $21,000. 

Depositor—You don’t mean to tell me 
that more than half of your checking 
aceounts have a little less than 3 per 
cent of all your deposits? 

Banker—That is absolutely true and 
we find, upon further investigation, that 
these same depositors who own 2.9 per 
cent of our deposits issue 40 per cent 
of the total checks drawn on the bank 
each day. 

Depositor—Does that mean that 40 
per cent of the labor and other expenses 
js eaused by the checking accounts that 
have only 2.9 per cent of the total de- 
posits of the bank? 

Banker—Yes. The cost of operating 
the bank is measured almost to a penny 
by the number of checks flowing through 
the bank, i.e. to say, the accounts with 
very small balances float 40 per cent of 
the checks going through the bank and 
therefore 40 per cent of all of the ex- 
penses should be earned off of these 
accounts if they are to pay their share 
of the cost. 

Depositor—Just how is the cost of 
handling these accounts made up? 

Banker—The handling cost of this 
business consists largely of labor, print- 
ing, supplies and bookkeeping machines. 


| For example, we have 5 bookkeeping 


machines that cost new $1,050 each, or 
a total of over $5,000 for machines that 
are used only for listing and adding the 
cheeks and entering the record on ledger 
and statement sheets. There is the 
printing of expensive ledger and state- 


| ment sheets, hundreds of thousands of 


checks, many kinds of records, ete., 
aggregating in the course of a year 
several thousand dollars. It requires 


| ‘number of bookkeepers, tellers, stenog- 


taphers and officers to handle this 
volume of business that flows through 
the bank every day and these people 
put in, on an average, nearly ten hours 
4 day in handling the work. The ex- 
pense in the aggregate must be charged 
against the income that we receive from 
the money loaned to our customers. We 
have no other source of revenue. 

Depositor—I am surprised that it 
costs So much to run a bank. I suppose 
you really should. collect 56 per cent 
of the cost from 56 per cent of your 
checking accounts. 

Banker—No, we do not expect to 
collet 56 per cent of the cost of 
handling the bank from the 56 per cent 
of our customers who have checking bal- 
anees averaging under $50, but what we 


Y through true educational methods inside the bank and 

out, and salesmanship of the highest order in the printed mes- 

sage, can the banker hope to fulfill his mission of service and help- 

fulness to the men and women and the business of his community. 

It is that sort of work which makes banking profitable to the com- 
munity, the bank and its stockholders. 


Ww. ELLIOTT GRAVES, 1920 


~~ A Great 
Contribution to 
Banking 


advertising emphasizes impressively the constructive lead- 
ership intrinsic in Graves Service. 


Graves Service has one uncompromised purpose: to create 
and produce advertising and sales methods that will help the 
banker attain the goal of his management—more profitable 
banking. 

Before every man in this organization (and they are carefully 
chosen men of tested ability, integrity and proved experience 
in the highly specialized field of financial advertising) is this 
rule that inflexibly governs each day’s work: 


“The banker’s advertising dollar must do sounder and more 
fundamental work than the merchant's. He must never be given 
advice or plans, copy nor other advertising, that are not 
fundamentally sound and permanently constructive. 

“It is dificult to swim against a client’s preconceived no 
tions. It is easier to profit by his inexperience or by his anxiety 
before a threatening situation. And unfortunately many do. 
But you must set yourself firmly against such compromise. 


“Build as soundly for each bank as if it were your own in- 
stitution.” 
That’s the order of the day’s work in Graves Service, a guar- 


antee of sound advertising, sensible sales plan—an assurance 
of sincere service that progressive bankers in increasing num- 


bers turn to with confidence. 


GRAVES 
SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Inc., Financial Advertising, CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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do want is to have these customers 
understand that their accounts are being 
handled at a loss and that the only way 
to obviate the loss is for them to increase 
their balances in the bank or pay us a 
small fee per month covering the cost 
of keeping their accounts. Answering 
your inquiry specifically, the total 
average balances of 56 per cent of our 
checking accounts amounted, (on a 
certain day when we took the record), 
to $21,000. This is about the average 
for the year, and, from my observation, 
this ratio is true of all banks. These 
accounts (or 56 per cent of the total 
accounts) required 40 per cent of the 
entire labor and expense of the bank 
to maintain them for the year, or a 
total of $11,000. 

Depositor—W hat? You don’t mean to 
tell me it cost you $11,000 to take care 
of 56 per cent of your checking accounts 
that had only $21,000 on deposit? 

Banker—That is exactly what I mean 
to tell you. 

Depositor—W hy, that means you have 
paid out $11,000 to get $21,000 in de- 
posits, or more than half the deposits. 

Banker—Exaetly so. That is pre- 
cisely what it means and when we dis- 
covered the fact we were as much sur- 
prised as you are. We had never before 
analyzed our accounts and_ never 
dreamed that we were losing so much 
expense money on account of the small- 
ness of some of our checking accounts. 

Depositor—Well just how do you 
propose to improve banking conditions 
in the city? 

Banker—That is a very logical ques- 
tion. We are going to suggest to our 
customers, none of whom we ean spare, 
that they do one of three things to help 
out this situation. 

First—If a checking account is es- 
sential to them, increase their balance 
to $50, which will not cover the cost to 
us but will be sufficiently near to justify 
a trial, and then refrain from checking 
on that $50 but leave it as a permanent 
balance in the bank so it will partially 
pay the handling cost. 

Second—In the event that a checking 
account is not particularly needed by 
the depositor, we suggest that he trans- 
fer his balance to our savings depart- 
ment. This will obviate drawing checks 
against it, as he would bring in his 
bank book and make withdrawals of 
lump sums for paying his expenses. 
His balances then in the savings depart- 
ment would be earning him interest all 
the time but would always be available 
for withdrawal if really needed. This 
method really encourages thrift. 

Third—If neither of the above plans 
suits the depositor and he finds it im- 
possible to maintain a balance of $50 
so that his account will pay its way, 
then we suggest to him that he pay into 
the bank 50 cents a month service 
charge. That will compensate the bank 
partially for the operating cost and at 
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the same time will enable him to con- 
tinue his checking account as usual. 

Depositor—Your idea is that 50 cents 
a month would only partially cover the 
cost ? 

Banker—That is correct. If every one 
of our checking accounts (now under 
$50) paid us 50 cents a month, we would 
still be short at least $2,000 a year in 
collecting the cost of handling their 
business, but we waive that. 

Depositor—Do I understand, then, 
that you would rather not have small 
accounts at all? 

Banker—No, indeed. We do _ not 
want to lose a single account we have— 
small or large—if we ean possibly have 
them on at least a cost basis. We 
merely want them to pay for the cost 
of handling their own business. Our 
theory has been that the small accounts 
would some day grow to be large ones 
and therefore we are willing to handle 
them at a cost, not a profit, with that 
end in view. 

Depositor—What you really want is 
pay for keeping our books for us? Is 
that it? 

Banker—Correct. That is just what 
it means. Hundreds of our customers 
have no other books than cheek books, 
which we furnish them, and our check- 
up each month, by furnishing them their 
monthly statement, helps them to keep a 
fairly accurate record of their finances. 
It ought to be worth a 50 cent service 
charge to a depositor, who is not able 
to maintain a $50 balanee. Their checks 
give them a receipt for all bills they 
have paid and enables them to have a 
record of their transactions. 

Depositor—I wonder what my aver- 
age balance is anyway? I am sure, 
however, I am in the clear for I have 


* * 
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made some large deposits lately, 

Banker—I will look it up for you, 
(Turning to a teller.) Get Mr. B’s ledger 
sheet. Here is the total for the year, 
and average. It shows your average 
balance for the year was $42.20. 

Depositor—Great guns! You don't 
mean that I am below $50 do you? 

Banker—That is what the record 
shows. You see the thing that fools 
you is you have a deposit one day of 
$500 but the next day you check it ont 
and have none. Perhaps in the course 
of a few days you have another fair. 
sized deposit but you immediately cheek 
it out, which in the end makes you a 
low average. 

Depositor—So I have really been an 
expense to the bank this year? Is that 
it? 

Banker—Yes, that is a fact. You see 
every time you got a little money ahead 
you would withdraw it from the bank 
and invest it and that kept your checking 
account unprofitable to us. Your only 
mistake was in investing your money 
too fast and not keeping your balance 
large enough to make it pay. The joke 
is really on us and not on you. 

Depositor—Say, I’ll fix that. Here 
(addressing the teller) transfer that cer- 
tificate of deposit of $250 I have in the 
bank to my checking account. I want 
to make my account worth something 
to the bank, at least worth enough to 
pay the cost of handling it, as no one 
should expect something for nothing. 

Banker—That is fine. It shows you 
want to live and let live; that while you 
need and must have a checking account 
you want us to get the cost out of your 
balance. We greatly appreciate your 
fair treatment of our bank and your 
bank will always be fair to you. 


* * 


WE TEACH THE CHILDREN TO 
KEEP FARM RECORDS 


Not only do they benefit by this club 
work, but parents learn production 
costs and how to reduce expenses 


By WALTER S. NICHOLS 


Cashier, Tillamook County Bank, Tillamook, Oregon 


VERY banker in an agricultural 

community realizes how important 
it is for the farmer to keep accurate 
records. He also knows that only a 
small percentage of them do this and in 
fact, that few even keep a record of 
their checking accounts. 


About two years ago I attended the 
agricultural conference at Corvallis, 
Oregon, and witnessed club demonstra- 
tions. Tillamook County is principally 
a dairying district and, realizing the 
need of producing cheese at a lower cost, 
I conceived the idea of starting a Boys’ 


and Girls’ Farm Aceounting Club under 
the direction of the Agriculture College. 
To start the work and make it po 
sible for all to have something definite 
as a goal besides the honor of having 
merely a nice record, our bank pledged 
to each boy or girl $7.50 for a completed 
record at the end of the first year. In 
addition to this, three cash prizes af 
awarded for the three best records. 
The first work required of each met- 
ber is to make a complete inventory of 
the farm, buildings, fences, live stock, 
machinery and equipment. This bet 
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new to them, considerable help is re- 
quired from the county club leader and 
myself. 

In taking the inventory, they are 
taught to classify the land into three 
principal groups: land entirely cleared 
and suitable for cultivation, land partly 
cleared that may be used for pasture, 
and waste land. A conservative value 
is placed on each class and the total 
extended. 

In the inventory of buildings, atten- 
tion is given to the age of the building, 
the present condition, and (for pur- 
poses of estimating depreciation) the 
probable life of the building. 

This principle is applied also to the 
valuation of farm machinery and equip- 
ment, and at the end of the first year, 
depreciation is entered in the proper 
column and the new value shown on the 
inventory. 

Detailed record is kept during the en- 
tire year of all farm expenditures, each 
of the items being subdivided to give 
proper and complete information, such 
as taxes, interest, feed, ete. The two 
principal sources of income are: sale 
of milk, and sale of dairy cattle or 
calves. 


* * 


BUILDING 
THE 


FEW years ago a young man who 

was short of money was compelled 
to quit college at the end of the second 
year and find a job. He became a clerk 
in a small state bank in a medium-sized 
town in Michigan. 

In college he had been a student of 
agriculture and had taken a course in 
accounting and one in banking. He had 
lived all his boyhood in small towns 
and on the farm. Being a keen ob- 
server, he took note of the worthless 
securities sold to farmers and trades- 
men in rural and urban districts. 


After saving a few hundred dollars 
from day labor and teaching school two 
years in the country he was swindled 
out of it all except $100 and that hun- 
dred was represented by a liberty bond 
bought from his local banker. The rest 
of his money had been invested in in- 
terurban railway stocks and bonds, min- 
ing stoeks, oil stocks and land trust 
certificates. All of these had failed 
and he could not sell $1,000 worth of 
them for a single dollar. This deprived 
him of. the opportunity to go to college 
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With this information before them, 
the members last year compiled figures 
on the actual cost of raising a calf 
from birth to the age of two years— 
when it enters the dairy herd as a pro- 
ducing cow. In computing this figure, 
they were taught to include as part of 
such cost not only the actual feed, but also 
a reasonable rate of income on the capi- 
tal invested in the equipped farm, and 
an allowance for depreciation. These 
records were averaged and this figure 
taken as a basis for future calculations. 

I might say that our time would be 
entirely wasted in this work if the 
parents did not cooperate. So, we ob- 
tained their opinions before selecting 
the members and we found them inter- 
ested almost as much as the boys and 
girls. A child must be a graduate of 
the eighth grade to become a member. 

This is the second year of the club 
and we estimate that it will require two 
more years for the members to complete 
the work outlined. At the end of the first 
year,we were a little bit anxious to know 
what the attitude of the members would 
be for another year, but when they all 
came back anxious to continue, we felt 
that it is really meaning something to 


* * * 


them as well as to their parents. 

At the present time, they are working 
on a schedule showing what it costs . 
produce one pound of cheese. This taby. 
lation will be on exhibit. at the local 
fair, the state fair at Salem, and the 
International Stock Show in Portlang 
in November. 

In addition to the reeord kept for this 
club work, an individual record is kepi 
of every producing cow. This is made 
on what is called a “milk sheet,” and 
at the end of the year the members knoy 
just what each cow produces and by 
combining the two records, they cap 
readily see which cows are not profit. 
able. 

The elimination of ‘unprofitable cows 
will be an important step in reducing 
the cost of producing milk. 

The records as they are now kept will 
give sufficient information to determine: 

Net income on investment. 

Cost of operating farm. 

Cost of feed, hay, grain and roots, 

Cost of producing milk or cheese. 

And many other important items nee. 
essary to the successful operation of a 
farm. 


* * 


BUSINESS BY SERVING 
SMALL INVESTOR 


The story of a young man who 
increased his bank’s clientele a 
thousand per cent in five years 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


with any comfort. Moreover he was no 
better off except for the experience 
than he would have been if he had spent 
his time enjoying himself and had not 
tried to earn a cent. 

Having found a job in a bank these 
experiences turned over and over in his 
mind and he determined to make the 
life of swindlers in his community a 
hard one, and provide the best service 
and information available for the people 
with small savings. 

After studying the characteristics of 
safe investments and the ear marks of 
speculative securities, new ventures, and 
worthless chances, he began to speak to 
the bank’s customers about their invest- 
ments. Just a word from time to time 
about how to select relatively good se- 
curities and how to avoid swindling 
salesmen soon brought him so many 
requests that he found his time oceupied 
with consultations not only with the 
customers of his bank, but with those 
from other banks and with men and 
women who had never kept a bank ac- 
count. 


With a personal agreeableness, he 
served them all alike. Mistakes were 
made but they were few and far be 
tween. The number of customers oi 
the bank increased. In the course ol 
five years, the increase has been almost 
1,000 per cent. The commissions of 
the securities department have increased 
several thousand per cent. 

Men who had never before saved 
money because of bad investments and 
losses through swindling schemes have 
now the pleasure of clipping coupols 
from several reliable bonds and receive 
dividend checks from a select list 
stocks. The securities department bs 
grown so large that several clerks a 
required, and the originator of this 
vestment service for the community 5 
now president of the bank. 


This bank president is not a “glad 
hand artist’”” and he does not build bus- 
ness that way. He is a quiet, unassull 
ing young man whom the outsider would 
never guess to be a bank president. 
He is a student of banking and busine. 
On such subjects as business law, secur 
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ties and business eycles he is up-to-date 
and well informed. He is the leader of 
the business prosperity of the com- 
munity. This is acknowledged by all 
dasses of its citizens. Even the other 
bankers in the town point with pride 
to what he has accomplished. 

In addition to building up his own 
bank from a few thousand to several 
millions of resources he has influenced 
business developments of the community 
to the extent of unknown millions. This 
has not been done by speculation or 
boosters’ booms. Quiet, conservative 
planning, wise investments and building 
solid business that will keep on growing 
are the underlying principles. 

Insofar as he has information, not a 
single customer of his got “stung” 
in the Florida land boom. Not a 
single one is mixed up in the proposed 
boom at San Antonio. In the stock 
market break last March not a single 
customer was compelled to sell or had 
any real need to sell. At the present 
time the slight depreciation in the stocks 
and bonds held by customers has all 
been regained and more too. This is 
adequate evidence of wise selection. 

Swindlers are having a hard time in 
hiseommunity. It is probable that most 
of them have moved to other places 
where the bankers have not been so sue- 
cessful. 

I wish I were permitted to disclose 
the name of this man and more of the 
details, but this is against his will. On 
searching for his own opinion as to the 
policy that brings success, I received 
this remark, “From my own limited ex 
perience in life and contacts with pro- 
fessions and business, I have learned 
that most servants of the public are 
seeking selfish gains for themselves. It 
was my ambition to give the best and 
most honest service I had to every one 
and forget my own interests, and I be- 
lieve any man can make a suceessful 
career at any necessary business who 
will serve the community instead of him- 
self.” 


Joins Minerva Bank 

Ralph E. Henry has resigned as as- 
sistant eashier of the Alliance First 
National Bank in Alliance, Ohio, to be- 
come treasurer of the Minerva Savings 
and Trust Company in Minerva, Ohio. 
_ The treasurer of the Minerva Sav- 
Ings and Trust Company is also its 
chief executive officer and as such Mr. 
Henry will also have direct supervision 
of the bank’s branch at Malvern. 


The board of directors of the Lands- 
downe Trust Company in Landsdowne, 
Pennsylvania, have agreed to transfer 
$25,000 of undivided profits to the 

8 surplus fund. This will make 
the bank’s figures read as follows: 
Capital, $250,000; surplus, $250,000; 
undivided profits, $30,000 (approxi- 
mate); reserves for depreciation, ete., 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT 
TIME PAYMENTS? 


A community savings banker sug- 
gests a possible remedy both for 


the merchant 


the bank 


and 


By HENRY KLOESE 


Cashier, Halsted Street State Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


ITHIN certain limits, as yet not 

very definitely fixed, the average 
consumer can, perhaps with reasonable 
safety, assume time payment obligations. 
Just what should be the proportion of 
these payments with regard to his salary 
or income depends, of course, upon 
many things. Most generally, however, 
conservative bankers have agreed that he 
should not obligate himself to pay more 
than he can save from his earnings 
during the year. That this conservative 
method is not generally followed is the 
opinion of the writer. A cheek up of 
cashiers’ checks issued by our bank 
recently disclosed the fact that 60 per 
cent of the checks were to finance com- 
panies or installment houses for time 
payments, or as they are now being 
called “budget payments.” 

There are instances that have come to 
my attention where the total time pay- 
ments to be made by the consumer were 
out of all proportion to the amount 
that he could reasonably expect to save. 
One case recently was the request from 
a young man for a loan. This young 
man was out of work and had to meet 
payments to three finance companies; 
one for an auto, a second for furniture 
and a third for a cemetery lot. The last 
perhaps to provide a place of repose 
from the energy of the installment col- 
lector. When this condition prevails it 
is easy to see that the local merchant, 
the savings bank and the consumer him- 
self must suffer, carrying very often 
losses to the financing companies and 
those who have financed his time pur- 
chases, as well as to the consumer him- 
self. 

The effect of this method of financing 
has been to seriously reduce the sum total 
of business by the merchant selling for 
cash, as well as to stunt the growth of 
savings in savings banks. That the 
situation has become one requiring the 
urgent consideration of all connected 
with financing is quite apparent. In- 
stead of further reducing down pay- 
ments and extending monthly obligations 
it should be made more difficult to pur- 
chase products, the usefulness of which 
is shortlived, and the depreciation on 
which is more than the purchaser can 
bear. 

Among other things, a more thorough 
investigation should be made by the 
selling house, (ever at the cost of losing 
a sale) into the ability of the purchaser 
to pay. To what extent has he obligated 


himself with others? 
is his job? 


How permanent 
What are his family re- 
quirements and does he still have a 
surplus to save? The answers to these 
questions might shed some light on the 
purchaser’s right to purchase on time. 

An interesting side light on the in- 
stallment buying situation is the effeet 
that it has had upon the investment or 
loaning possibilities of many banks. 
Some bankers have stated to me that 
their loans to the average merchant were 
very small, a testimony to his carrying 
a smaller inventory. Beeause of his 
smaller volume of sales and smaller in- 
ventory his credit requirements are con- 
siderably reduced. time ago a 
merchant told me that he was buying a 
dozen of a certain make of dress, which 
he formerly bought in gross lots, and 
that such was the case in many other 
lines. This tendency has in part been 
reflected in the smaller amount of money 
borrowed by those companies whose 
financial standing makes it possible for 
them to borrow in the open market. As 
a result, interest rates on commercial 
paper have been low. This has doubt- 
less been responsible for many banks 
seeking other outlets for their funds and 
for us the short term bond has been 
found the best solution to our investment 
problem. 

While appreciation in value of such 
bonds in time of high bond prices may 
not be great, it is also true that during 
the time of depreciation in bond prices 
(a time when the banker would be 
forced to realize upon his assets) his 
loss would be comparatively small. The 
vield on such bonds of good market- 
ability and a high degree of safety is 
much better than commercial paper. 
With constantly recurring maturities it 
is quite simple to keep the reserves at 
any figure you may choose and yet to 
obtain a return enabling the bank to 


show a fair profit. 
* * * * 


Some 


O one having studied installment 

buying will maintain that it does not 
have advantages. A comparison of 
living standards among the working class 
in America with those existing in older 
European countries reveals tremendous 
advantages and opportunities in favor 
of the American workman. 

The small merchant, however, is begin- 
ning to feel the effect of this process upon 
his business. The purchase of luxuries 
and necessities upon the installment basis 


has so reduced the amount remaining for 
the average consumer above his fixed 
weekly or monthly payments that oftey 
there is but little left to spend locally. 

Now it is obvious that a system » 
strongly entrenched must have some fir 
reason for its being. It is by analyzing 
this reason and in turn applying it to, 
remedy that the banker can assist both 
himself and the small merchant in his 
community. 

Strong appeals are made by the many. 
facturers and dealers to the public 
urging them to take advantage of liberal 
terms and easy payments, and possibly 
through concerted effort the advantage 
of saving to spend may best be fostered 
Bankers with whom I have diseussej 
this matter are somewhat reluctant to 
urge people to save to spend, but the 
fact that such an appeal will find pop. 
ular favor is evidenced by the growth in 
number and size of Christmas Clubs 
and since all savings are for the purpow 
of future enjoyment it would seem that 
this appeal is entirely legitimate. 

One bank has organized a “dollar a 
week” savings club for factory workers 
and others, which has met with success, 
A slow process to be sure, but a step in 
the right direction. 


WHAT SHOULD WE TELL 
OUR FARMERS ABOUT 
LEGISLATION? 


(Continued from page 11) 
half a dozen or a dozen, it is possible 
to get them together on some uniform 
schedule, but when you have six and 
half million, the problem is_ entire) 
different. 

Possibly the way that the difficulty 
will eventually be handled will be t 
influence individual farmers to special- 
ize in certain forms of production 
This has already been done in certain 
territories. For example, in Wiseonsit 
many farmers have a definite schedule 
of production which includes the raising 
of crops only for the feeding of dain 
cattle. The demand for dairy products 
is so constant that even though pric 
fluctuate, dairy farmers find it com 
paratively easy to escape the hear 
losses suffered by grain farmers in tine 
of depression. 

In the same way, specialized live stot 
breeders often find it possible to wor 
over a series of years, according (0! 
definite schedule. If all farms cou! 
be operated in this way, produetio 
would be fairly stable. 

Suppose, for example, the farmers" 
a county were to organize for the pt 
pose of making a county program. Eael 
farmer would indicate his preferent 
for different crops and for differet! 
kinds of live stock. A committee 0r* 
county agent would bring these prefer 
ences together into a table that woill 
indicate the approximate quantity © 
each product to be produced if the 
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preferences were followed. 

yg The county organizations might then 
ed | form a state association, to the office 

en of which the county program could be R Gl b 

ly sent well in advance of planting time. [ ) O e 
% |) ‘These programs would be tabulated so 
rt [ that the state committee could determine 


+ - 
ng § roduetion of each product for the state l tt D ll 
af a a whole. It might be possible then ro In O ars 

















th F have a national organization which 
his  =§=yould harmonize these state reports. . ‘i . we 
In that way, the probable production wBOUT Twenty-Five Billions of them 
1U- for the whole country would be in hand i a 
lic | efore planting time. are traversing the world and piling up 
ral With this information on paper, a . . : . 
bh national committee, or a government . on the international credit side of the 
ge bureau, might make , recommendations United States Ledger. 
ed. to equalize production according to 
ol tive demand. If too many ‘ 
prospec \ 
to farmers seemed to have in mind the Investments in South 
the & Janting of corn, the recommendation ae 
P 8 m 
Ip- might be sent out to curtail the acreage A f nanan Canada, Europe, 
in of corn and to plant in its stead, some Asia, Africa, Australia, 
bs, other crop for which there seemed to ‘ 
Ose be a greater demand. In other words, Russia, Mexico and Cen- 
hat . the national office might very largely tral America; all signifi- 
regulate production. 
ra An organization of this sort could cant of the scope of 
en not be brought into being over night. 
as It might take some time to educate local American prosperity, all 


RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


showing how far our dol- Formerly Under - Secretary - General 


in farmers to use such-a plan, especially 
in view of the fact that the average 


farmer does not make out much of any lars have rolled, all de- 


program now. “It is through the slow development 








; It is true that there are emergencies manding an international League thatthe ver sytem ll 
on the farm which make it necessary ee ee 
7 code of law and under- 
to change any schedule on the spur of 
Golenent. For exemple, if one crop standing for financial security and protection. 
ible freezes out, it is often not wise to plant 

7" that same crop again due to the lateness . F 
da of the season. Thus the acreage of that Such a code is already being formulated by the 
hr crop. is reduced and the acreage of some . ’ ‘ 

! | Wieieps planted in itn seed, io be League of Nations, the world’s greatest forum, 
“1. inert created by the United States but in which the 
i A plan for harmonizing national pro- ¥ : ; 
ial duction would probably come nearer to United States has no official standing. Why? 
™ insuring profits than the fixing of prices, ’ 
ais or the guaranteeing of export demand, Learn the F acts. 
sia or the issuing of insurance policies to , } Ba ss 
iu J Prevent losses due to falling prices. The League of Nations News is publishing ar- 
om All these plans, and many others have . , : 
rm their supporters. Which one will event- ticles of importance to every banker and in- 
nets ually be put into operation is difficult : 

St Gish. In fact, the plan thet ie vestor. A copy will be forwarded, free. 
am finally enacted into law may be some- 
avi thing based on an entirely different 
a — KINDLY D 3 
pst is generally agreed that something pa =. cannes LEAGUE OF <a — 
ok ls needed to bring about a more stable President Board of Directors 
ok © «(‘'eome for the tillers of the soil. This mans. pcos moe py mee 
03 generation will probably not see the CHARLES H. STRONG, 
sal time when all foods and clothing ma- Vice President Board of Directors 
ki terials will be made without the products ees Pennies 
of the farm (as some dreamers have CHARLES C. BAUER, 

_ predicted). And so we must encourage cia lcalainae 
. and help the farming industry by en- 
sac ap or otherwise. 

e real task is to keep the subject 
enc? . . I J . « 

wf ‘live until the proper measures have|} The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
ss been taken. Politicians are extremely 


fer active right now, and it does not seem < és Association, Inc. a * 


val probable that the issue will be lost sight 
id of, at least not before the next presi- 6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
dential election. 
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NEW ILLINOIS BANKERS’ HEAD 
STRESSES POLICIES 


New program is one of protection: protection 
against crooks, protection against duplicate bor- 
rowers, and the building of more liberal reserves 


ITH a determination to make Illi- 

nois banks stronger and more use- 
ful to their local communities, both the 
old and the new presidents emphasized 
the importance of town guards, credit 
The 
spirit of this year’s convention is well 
expressed by the new president, Walter 
B. Crawford, vice president of the West 
Frankfort Bank and Trust Co. 

He makes the following statement for 
the readers of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
in the hope that bankers in other states 
tay be encouraged to work along simi- 
lar sound lines: 

“One assume the duties that 
naturally devolve upon the president of 
the Illinois Bankers Association without 
due regard to the fact that this associa- 
tion has become prominent as a leader 
in not only banking activities and bank- 
ers’ problems, but also in community 
development. Each milestone of the past 
has contributed to this path of progress 
and it is incumbent upon us to be guided 
in the future by the policies and spirit 
that have made this association promi- 
nent. 


bureaus, and secondary reserves. 


cannot 


“We have undertaken to protect our 


communities within the state against 
the depredations of the criminal element. 
The town guard organization has be 
come a marked success and the people 
of Illinois are now looking to us to pro- 
vide them with the proper organization 
to repel the criminal invader. This we 
propose to do and we will not be satis- 
fied until every community in the state 
is safe from molestation. This in itself 
is a big task and can only be properly 
accomplished by continued 
servering effort. 

“The people of Lllinois are entitled 
to every possible safeguard that can 
be had to protect them from bodily in- 
jury and their funds from loss. When- 
ever a business failure oecurs, the people 
lose, whether directly or indirectly. 
When that failure affects a bank, a cer 
tain amount of the reserves that pro- 
teets the depositors’ funds is reduced 
and the plan of the county credit bureau 
must, therefore, be pushed and estab- 
lished in every county in the state. 

“Tt is a fact that whenever a bank 
has a loss due to an unfortunate loan, 
invariably some other bank or banks 
are likewise affected by the same loss. 
If our bankers know who are the dupli- 
cate borrowers, naturally that loss will 
be considerably reduced and the deposi- 
tors safeguarded. 


and per- 


“It is also to the community’s interest 
that our banks build reserves, as only 


by sufficient reserves can any depositor 
feel that his money is safe in the bank, 
and the work laid out under the general 
caption of ‘bank management’ must 
continue so that our banks can make 
sufficient money to provide a compen- 
sating net profit to the stockholders, a 
fair wage to the officers and employes, 
and a safe reserve against losses so that 
the depositor is completely protected. 
“In order that these things may be 
accomplished, the association has de- 
veloped an organization that is quite 


competent to carry out the program. 











W. B. Crawford, new fresident of the Illinois 
Backers Association 


Through the Department. of Publie Re- 
lations, the policies of the organization 
will be disseminated throughout the 
state. A speakers’ bureau will be main- 
tained and our plans are to provide 
synopses on timely subjects to guide 
these gentlemen when they are called 
upon to address publie gatherings. 


“We hope to more closely cement the 
very cordial and cooperative associa- 
tions with the public press in order that 
we may develop a thorough understand 
ing of what the banks of Illinois are at- 
tempting to accomplish for the state. 

“Naturally, in order to properly pro- 
mote these plans and also to show the 
unselfish interest banks have, it will be 
our constant effort to lend our influence 
toward promoting laws that will be of 
benefit and that are sorely needed. We 
will cooperate with all the forces of 
civie righteousness and lend our aid in 
any cause or effort that is for the gen- 
eral good; strengthening the banking 
structure by law wherever it is neces- 
sary and throwing our influence in sup- 
port of any measures that will aid in 


stamping out crime, either through the 
revision of criminal code and procedure 
or by getting behind any other plan 
that seems workable. 

“We look forward to the coming year 
with the greatest hope that we will hay 
an opportunity to take our share of m 
sponsibilities and to aid in making 
Illinois the best and safest state in the 
Union.” 

The progress the association made 
during the past year was outlined by 
the retiring president, Charles W, Boy. 
den, in his annual address. He com. 
mended the work of the town guard 
congratulated the publicity department, 
urged greater use of the county feders. 
tion idea and endorsed the new depart. 
ment of research and analysis. 

Of practical interest to bankers ani 
business men everywhere, are the points 
made by Henry A. E. Chandler, econo. 
mist of the National Bank of Commerc 
in New York. His analysis of the coun. 
try’s business shows an absence in re 
cent months of two important factors: 
A large buying power on the part of 
farmers; and a large foreign trade. 

To partly compensate for these, he 
ealled attention to three sources of new 
buying power: 

1. The accumulation of large short 
ages in important branches of our fixed 
capital equipment, governmental, publie 
utility, and private; including busines, 
industrial, construction, and housing. 

2. An inerease in the standard of 
living and of real wages, and hence, the 
increased effective demand of millions 
of people. 

3. The revolution in our eapital and 
credit position which has supplied not 
only an abundance of funds for all nor. 
mal needs of production and consunp- 
tion, but also an excess of credit making 
possible much speculative enterprise. 

His analysis was optimistic as inéi- 
cated by this statement: “The outlook 
for an early settlement of the chief 
remaining problems of Western Europe 
is not unfavorable. All in all, the out 
look for the continued improvement 
world buying is good.” 

On the other hand, he gave a note ol 
warning in these words: “While now 
“an forecast when and how rapidly this 
temporary buying capacity will decline 
we ought not to be surprised, I think, 
if this decline oceurs more rapidly than 
the improvement in foreign trade and 
in the buying power of the farmer.” 

7. . * 7 
FURTHER evidence of the spirit o 
the convention is contained in the 
resolutions adopted along with a col 
of ethies, the first the I. B. A. has ever 
had. 

The resolutions decried the fact that, 
in spite of previous efforts and endorse 
ments on the part of the association, the 
state has not vet seen fit to establish # 
police system to serve as an adjunet © 
the forces of the larger cities and tows 
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The work of the Illinois State Bar 
Association in organizing the Illinois 
Association of Criminal Justice to which 
it pledges support was endorsed. 

Qn the subject of taxation, the com- 
mittee said in preamble: “The mem- 
bers of this association believe that a 
thorough-going and scientific tax revi- 
sion is one of the needs of this state. 
It is felt that the ever-growing burden 
due rather to state and municipal gov- 
emment than to the national govern- 
ment, is becoming a deterrent to the free 
development of trade and industry.” 

There are eight articles in the “code 
of ethies” report, dealing with such sub- 
jects as: relations with stockholders, 
horrowers and depositors; relations with 
competitors; relations with the public; 
relations with employes; wrong prac- 
ties and violations of the code. 

“The Golden Rule will be a safe guide 
in the treatment of, and dealings with 
competitors. Cultivating a spirit of 
comradeship with other bankers con- 
tributes to success in business,” was the 
new note sounded under the heading, 
‘Relations With Competitors.” 

Under “Wrong Practices” these state- 
ments of ethies are made: 

“No banker should use his credit at 
the bank for the promotion of his own 
personal business, nor make a personal 
profit at the expense of his bank. 

“Applications for loans by warm per- 
sonal friends or industries in which he 
is interested should stand on precisely 
the same footing as those of others. 

“The banker should carefully guard 
the phraseology of letters of introduc- 
tion and recommendations, and _state- 
ments of financial standing and the lan- 
guage used should be so plain and un- 
nistakable that no one will be influ- 
enced thereby to a decision which may 
involve injury. 

“A grave responsibility rests upon 
the banker in connecting himself with 
business other than that of his own 
bank, the doing of which might by the 
employment of his own or the bank’s 
prestige, influence the decision of others” 

* - * * 
THE Illinois members of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association met with 
Chandler Starr, vice president of the 
A.B. A. for Illinois, and the following 
elections resulted : 

For members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, three year terms: (C. W. Boyden, 
Sheffield; J. H. Broeksmit, Chicago ; 
Addison Corneau, Springfield. 

For vice president of Illinois: Fred 
A. Crandall, Chicago. 

Member nominating committee; W. G. 
Edens, Chieago, alternate, George W. 
Meyer, Edwardsville. 

Illinois vice presidents: For National 
bank division, Sam Ziegler, Albion; 
State bank division, B. Glenn Gulledge, 

arion; savings bank division, C. E. 
Pairehild, Elgin; trust division, J. L. 

as, Quiney. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1926 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers $124,912,436.67 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.... 35,994,453.73 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


13,872,124.38 
23,805,702.20 
386,102,250.95 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages......... .  2,049,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 2,105,448.60 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 40,369,176.59 


Real Estate 


8,065,960.26 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 7,226,205.42 


$644,502,758.80 


LIABILITIES 


RS ee ee ee eee 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


wGbhseaernacee ..$ 25,000,000.00 


20,000,000.00 
3,250,452.15 


$48,250,452.15 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc..... 4,721,839.71 


Acceptances 


40,369,176.59 


Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 31,173,765.39 





THE PERSONAL LIABILITY OF 
BANK OFFICERS FOR 
BAD LOANS 
(Continued from page 20) 
assets in good faith. For any willful 
breach of trust or misapplication of the 
corporate funds, or for any gross ne- 
glect of or inattention to his official 
duties, he was responsible to the corpo- 

ration.***” 

Following the above statement of the 
general rule, the court, after a review 
in detail of the facts of the instant case, 
turned to the finding of-the trial court 
in respect to the defendant’s liability. 
In this connection the court said: 


“The trial eourt made a special find- 
ing in the ease at bar, and determined 





519,987,524.96 
$644,502,758.80 








that the loss to the bank resulted di- 
rectly from a breach of the trust im- 
posed in the defendant by reason of 
his office and relationship to the bank, 
and but for the assurances orginally 
given and many times repeated by the 
defendant that he would hold the bank 
harmless on account of said loans and 
his representation with respect to said 
loans and his participation and diree- 
tion in the making thereof, that the 
plaintiff bank would not have permitted 
the loaning of its funds to the defend- 
ant’s son with the resultant loss to the 
bank. This finding has ample support 
in the evidence, and we diseover no 
reason to interfere with the judgment 
entered.” 
“The decree is affirmed.” 
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F. A. A. DEPARTMENTAL LEADS 
PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


Experiences along many publicity lines exchanged. 
Enthusiastic prelude to the F. A. A. conven- 
tion in Detroit to be held September 20 to 23 


HE enthusiasm and loyalty of the 

members of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association is indicated by the 
fact that they made up the largest de- 
partmental of the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. There were about 400 bankers 
and financial advertising men at the 
one-day session in Philadelphia June 23. 
And this is the more remarkable when 
you realize that this was only a one-day 
preliminary to the annual convention 
of the F. A. A. to be held in Detroit in 
September. 

Philadelphia was an especially good 
host because of the Sesqui-Centennial 
exhibition in full swing at the time, 
and the many places of historical in- 
terest, a tour of which made up one of 
the chief entertainment features. 

The program had enough variety to 
niake every speech of real interest; and 
the speakers included such prominent 
men as Francis H. Sisson, T. H. Sewell, 
O. Howard Wolfe, Clinton F. Berry 
and James Howard Perkin, advertising 
manager for Goodall, Blackhouse and 
Company of Leeds, England. 

“Statements made in bank advertis- 
ments should be as accurate as the 
figures on its statement of condition,” 
said O. Howard Wolfe of the Philadel- 
phia-Girard National Bank. 

Mr. Wolfe, was one of the organizers 
and one of the first officers of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association. 

“As bankers, you all know that every 
well-managed institution prides itself in 
having among its assets many items 
which are worth more than the figure 
at which they are carried on its books. 
It should be the same with service. Not 
only should it be at least as good as 
it is advertised, but always ought to be 
and usually is, a little bit better. It 
should be the duty of someone in every 
bank to see to it that advertised service 
is dependable service.” 

Mr. Wolfe emphasized the necessity 
for analysis of advertising results. 

“More thau 50 per cent numerically 
speaking, of all the active depositors in 
the United States carry checking 
accounts that ure a distinct loss to their 
institutions. There are many schemes 
being sold to bankers through which 
hundreds of new depositors are secured 
carrying balances as low as $5 and these 
methods are paid for on the basis of 
numbers. You ean see, therefore, the 
necessity for co-ordination between ad- 
vertising and analysis of the kind of 
business which advertising produces. 

“The should rest 


obligation upon 


every man and woman in charge of ad- 
vertising to see to it that regardless of 
apparent results, advertising must 
produce profitable business before it is 
approved as efficient and effective.” 
* 7 a . 

COP HE American man is 
quick to act in almost everything 

making his will,” declared 
Francis H. Sisson, vice president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York, who 
discussed “Selling Trust Service.” 
“Probably next to ignorance as a sales 
resistance item to be reckoned with 
comes inertia. Many business men—I 
am tempted to say, most business men, 


business 


except 


business and to do the broad job of 
education.” He also defined the place of 
direct mail and personal solicitation jy 
the trust sales plan. 

“There can no longer be any real 
question of either the ethics, the legality 
or the dignity of selling trust service” 
concluded Mr. Sisson, “The only ques. 
tions we now face are those of method 
and opportunity and perhaps also of 
obligation, as to how and where to beg 
put our vital message across. To tha 
problem the best brains in the advertis. 
ing and selling field 
attracted.” 

Mr. Sisson’s ideas on methods will be 
found in his article on page 12 of the 
July BanKers MONTHLY. 

7 : * _ 
H. SEWELL, Ohio Savings Bank 

“and Trust Company, speaking on 
the subject, “Should Banks Advertise 
Their Communities?” said in part: 


may well be 


“There are three groups of individuals 
—the positives, negatives and neutrals, 


Upper left, Francis H. Sisson, vice president, Guaranty Trust Company New York. Upper right. 


Carroll Ragan, president, Financial Advertisers Association. 


are more or less hazy regarding the 
difference between the functions of an 
executor and trustee. 


“Although more has been done in the 
last decade than perhaps in all of the 
preceding century to inform the public 
adequately regarding the various phases 
of trust service and why it should be 


more extensively used, education still 


is—and doubtless always will be—one of 
the major problems of selling that 
service.” 

Mr. Sisson stressed the importance of 
a market analysis such as always 
precedes an advertising or selling cam- 
paign in the merchandising field. He 
praised newspaper advertising as a 
means to “develop leads to originate 


Below, Preston E. Reed, secretary 


The positive group, represents 10 pet 
cent of your total population and ® 
made up of your business men and civit- 
spirited citizens always in harmony with 
anything progressive, upbuilding, and 
good for the city—all true optimists. 

“The negatives represent another 1" 
per cent of your population—a group 
sourfaced, disgruntled, dissatisfied 
knockers, against everything and every: 
body. 

“The neutrals represent from 75 
80 per cent of your population. They 
sway backward and forward like the 
tide—today with the positives, tomorrow 
with the negatives, depending upon who 
sells them the strongest. 

“They can be sold on your city, 
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your bank and you can keep them sold 
py everlastingly and persistently keep- 
ing at it. 

“What business, what industry, what 
institution plays a more vital part in 
the drama of life than does the bank? 
If its community prospers, so the bank 
prospers and grows. In just the pro- 
portion you give to the advancement of 
that community will be the return to 
that community and to your bank.” 

* * * * 

four round-table luncheons were 

held in charge of the following: 

Savings Department, F. P. Siddons, 
American Trust & Savings Bank, 
Washington, D.‘ C. 

Trust Department, H. V. Prochnow, 
Continental & Commercial Banks, 
Chieago, Ill. 

Commercial Department, I. I. Sper- 
ling, publicity manager, The Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Investment Department, Edmond 
Boushelle, A. B. Leach & Co., New 
York City. 

G. Prather Knapp, editorial and busi- 
ness head of the Rand M‘Nally publica- 
tions, was a speaker at the commercial 
luncheon on the subject,” What Has 
The Business Man A Right To Expect 
From His Bank?’” He said in part: 

“Some successful business men I have 
talked to on the question are surpris- 
ingly modest in their answers. Take for 
one example, Saunders Norvell, chair- 
man of the board of McKesson and 
Robbins Chemical Company, a man dis- 
tinguished not only for business success, 
but for success in lines as widely diver- 
sified as hardware jobbing, magazine 
publishing and chemical manufacturing. 
He and I see quite a bit of each other 
and I am always affected—yes, if this 
were not a banking talk I would say 
I am always touched by that big man’s 
gratitude toward the bankers who have 
handled his credits from time to time, 
in St. Louis, New York and other cities. 
He seems to feel that they have done 
a good deal more for him than he had 
a right to expect. 

“Switching back to a bankers opinion, 
I had a very interesting talk on this 
subject about two years ago with Ray- 
mond B. Cox, president of the Webster 
and Atlas National Bank of Boston. 
Mr. Cox said, and I agree with him, that 
the business man has a right to expect 
that his bank will confine itself to 
certain definite lines of business in ex- 
tending eredit—the number of these 
lines to be no greater than the number 
which the bank itself has facilities for 
understanding in detail and keeping in- 
formed about from day to day. 

“I think I have a satisfactory answer 
to the question and one that will apply 
to every commercial account in every 
bank—whether that account be large or 
small, new or old, retailer, jobber, manu- 
facturer, miner or farmer. My answer 


is this: The business man has a right 
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EQUITABLE 
SERVICE 


(In Part) 


Trust Service 
for Corporations 

This department acts as a 
trustee under mortgages and 
deeds of trust, depository 
under protective agreements, 
receiver for corporations and 
performs alPsimilar services. 


Transfer and 
Registrar Service 

This department acts as 
stock registrar and transfer 
agent in the disbursement 
of dividends, provides every 
safeguard against the over- 
issuance of stock and re- 
lieves our clients of much 
clerical detail. 


Reorganization Service 

Keeping records of sub- 
scriptigns of new stock or 
bonds is the work of this 
department. 


Tax Service 


Our tax department 
furnishes free, information 
regarding all state and gov- 
ernment taxes, and assists 
in their computation. 


Investment Service 


Our bond department is 
in constant touch with all 
the important bond markets 
of the world. It is well 
qualified to supplement the 
investment services of local 
banks in obtaining quota- 














Do you need 


dependable information? 


Dependable, industrial trade 
and credit information on any 
part of the world, furnished 
by The Equitable, is available 
to local banks who wish to 
amplify their own services for 
the benefit of their customers. 


tions and executing orders 
in any of those markets. 


Foreign Banking 
Service 

Aided by our New York, 
London and Paris offices, 
and many foreign corre- 
spondents, we are ably fitted 
to perform every kind of 
international financial trans- 
action. 


Equitable Letters 
of Credit 


Our ETC Dollar Letters 
of Credit imprinted with the 
name of your bank will en- 
title your customer to the 
travel services our custom- 
ers so highly appreciate. 


Our booklet, Equitable 
Service, will explain in detail 
many other ways in which 
local banks can supplement 
their own facilities and 
benefit by The Equitable’s 
prestige among both local 
and foreign banks and busi- 
ness men. Send for it 
today, or consult with the 
representative of The 
Equitable in your district. 
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to know what he has a right to expect. 
His right extends no further than this 
but up to this limit his right is un- 
questionable. 

“This seems like a short answer but 
see how much it connotes. See how 
many duties it lays on the banker, par- 
ticularly the banker who is charged with 
the duty of expression for profit. 

“What has the bank to promise the 
business man whose account you solicit 
and how well prepared is it to make 
good in eases where your solicitation is 
successful ? 

“And now a word or two about ad- 
vertising that will tell the business man 
what he has a right to expect, and make 
him want it as well. Commercial De- 
partment advertising means different 








Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to-our advertisers 


Read the column at the left 
... then send for our booklet, 
Equitable Service. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Cnicaco: 105 South La Salle Street 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA PARIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by 
direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 
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Telephone: State 8312 


FOREIGN OFFICES 





LONDON 


MExIco City 


things in different banks—sometimes it 
means two things in the same bank. 
Oceasionally I find a bank which refuses, 
as a matter of policy, to advertise its 
commercial department at all but just 
as often I find a bank which declines to 
spend money on advertising for any 
other kind of business, and it is just as 
unusual to find a bank which advertisgs 
foreibly for commercial deposits as to 
find one which is justified in not ad- 
vertising for them at all. 

“Effective advertising of any service 
must be: arresting, interesting definite, 
reasonable. ‘Oldest bank in Blankville,’ 
is hardly an arresting headline and a 
picture of a new building is hardly an 
arresting illustration. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HOW DIRECTORS ARE LIABLE 
FOR BANK OPERATION 


Serious’ responsibilities rest upon indi- 
vidual directors that are not realized by 
many of them when they accept the office 


KW directors realize the full re- 

sponsibilities of the office if they 
have not had previous banking experi- 
ence and, in fact, the stockholders 
themselves often do not know what 
liabilities they are placing upon those 
elected to the directorate. 

As a matter of fact, each director is 
personally liable for the operation of 
the bank. -When the directors employ 
a cashier and other officers and give 
them responsibilities for operation they 
are not shifting their own liability. 
They are simply delegating the work. 
The liability cannot be shifted. It must 
always be carried by the directors, and 
this has been made clear in many court 
decisions. 

For example, one important decision 
is quoted in part as follows: 

“Bank directors are not 
like cashiers, 
are 


mere 
tellers and clerks. 
trustees for the stockholders 
as to their dealing with the bank, they 
not only act for it and in its name, but 
in a qualified sense they are the bank 
itself. It is the duty of the board to 
exercise general supervision over the 
affairs of the bank and to direct and 
control the action of its subordinate 
officers in all important transactions. 
The community has a right to assume 
that the directorate does its duty and to 
hold them personally 
neglecting it.” 

It is evident, then, that a director 
must inform himself as to the best meth- 
ods of bank operation. It is not only 
his privilege, but his duty to know how 
the books are kept and to know whether 
the method followed is proper and up- 
to-date. It is his duty to know all 
about the loans that have been made and 
all about delinquent payments. A di 
rector is never exeused for his ignor- 
ance and he is always fully liable for 
all the acts of the officers to whom the 
directorate has delegated certain work. 
For example, here is a quotation of one 
court: 


agents 
They 


and 


responsible for 


“Tf the directors of a national bank 
choose to invest its officers or agents, 
with such control, what the latter do 
may bind the bank as between it and 


42 


By JOHN T. HILTON 


those dealing with such officers and 
agents. But the duty remains as_be- 
tween the directors and those who are 
interested in the bank, to exercise 
proper diligence and supervision with 
respect to what may be done by its 
officers and agents. Directors cannot, 
in justice to those who deal with the 
bank, shut their eyes to what is going 
on around them. It is their duty to 
use ordinary diligence in ascertaining 
the condition of its business and to ex 
reasonable control and super- 
vision of its officers. They have some- 
thing more to do than from time to time 
to elect the officers of the bank and to 
make declarations of dividends.” 


ercise 


Another decision is very specifie on 
the responsibility of directors for loans 
made by the cashier. A quotation from 
this decision is as follows: 

“And the directors are answerable 
for losses sustained (by the bank) 
through the act of its cashier in lending 
money in exeess of preseribed limit an: 
to insolvents, for the directors might 
have known—being therefore duty 
bound to know—that this was the ease. 
There is no exeuse for such neglect on 
the ground that the directors receive no 
benefit from such loans and that their 
services are gratuitous.” 

Specific information as to the finan- 
cial responsibility of directors is given 
in the following quotation from a Texas 
court: 

“If bank directors do not manage 
the affairs and the bank 
according to the direction of the charter, 
and in good faith, they will be liable 
to make good all losses which their mis- 
conduct may inflict upon either stock- 
holders or ereditors or both.” 


business of 


It so often happens that no harm 
comes to the bank until some heavy 
loss occurs which brings the bank records 
into court. For that reason no atten- 
tion is given to the methods followed in 
the conduct of the bank. This perhaps 
accounts for the facet that many smaller 
banks are still being conducted with 
the methods that were used years ago. 

The importance of having all banking 
carried on according to modern methods 


is indicated by a decision of the court 
which was expressed in part as follows: 

“All directors who participate in, and 
approve a long continued carrying on 
the books of the bank among the loans 
and discounts, of a line which they know 
is worthless and in amount sufficient 
materially to affect the standing of 
the bank, are bound to know that under 
the practice prevailing in such banks, 
such worthless paper will become an 
element of its published report and 
these reports will falsely represent to 
the public, the bank’s condition; and 
so in a fair sense, such directors permit 
the making of a report which is false. 
Hence, their primary duty is to charge 
off assets which have become worthless.” 

Further information as to the liability 
of an individual director for failure to 
charge off worthless assets is continued 
in another decision which says: 

“The duties to charge off worthless 
assets rest on the board of directors as 
an entity but when this duty is wholly 
unperformed by the board, an_ indi- 
vidual director who was engaged jointly 
in the performance of this function, may 
nevertheless be individually liable be 
cause of his participation in the failure 
to charge off such worthless assets 
whether or not such assets have entered 
into and become a part of the public 
statement of such banks.” 


It is perhaps common for a director 
to feel that he is responsible to the 
stockholders for the conduct of the bank, 
but he may not realize that his responsi- 
bility. is just as much to the depositors 
as to the stockholders. This is made 
clear in an important court decision 
which is quoted in part as follows: 

“The directors of the bank are trus 
tees for depositors as well as_ stock- 
holders and as such are bound to the 
observance of ordinary care and dili- 
gence, to save depositors from loss. It 
the bank directors are guilty of negli- 
gence in permitting their bank to be held 
out to the publie solvent, when in fact 
it is insolvent, and thereby induce one 
to deposit his money with the bank 
which he loses by reason of the insol 
veney of the bank, he may recover of 
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such directors in an action on the case, 
the damages he may have thereby sus- 
tained.” 

Sometimes directors, out of pride or 
to make a good showing to stockholders, 
have declared dividends when dividends 
were not warranted. This is usually 
accomplished by readjusting the inven- 
tory value of the assets. That this is a 
liability directors cannot afford to as- 
sume, is indicated by a brief quotation 
from one decision which very specifie- 
ally says: 

“When directors place fictitious values 
on the assets in order to pay a dividend, 
such directors are liable.” 


There is just one way that a director 
eseapes liability. That is when his de- 
cision has been made in good faith, and 
the loss is due to his bad judgment. 
One court has expressed this in the fol- 
lowing language: 


“Bad judgment on the part of diree- 
tors as to the condition of the assets, 
without bad faith, does not make them 
individually liable.” 


These few quotations given as illus 
trations, should be enough to show that 
every director must keep informed both 
as to his liabilities and to the operation 
of the bank. A director in accepting 
the position, thereby becomes a banker 
in every sense of the word. While he 
may not perform the actual duties of 
the cashier, he must know exactly how 
they should be performed and he must 
know that the cashier and other officers 
are performing them as they should. 


AIRPLANE AIDS 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW 
GOLD FIELDS 


(Continued from page 26) 


appreciably increasing its gold output. 
In the decade between 1915 and 1925 
world production of gold has fallen 
away from $470,026,251 to $390,900,- 
000, a decline of $79,126,251, or 16.8 
per cent. In the same period South 
Africa, the leading world producer, has 
inereased its annual output of gold from 
$187,734,204 to $198,443,446, or by 
$10,709,242, or only 5.7 per cent. In 
the same decade United States produe- 
tion has dropped from $101,000,000 to 
$49,126,900, a decline of $51,873,100, or 
over 53 per cent. Total Canadian pro- 
duction in the ten years period has risen 
from $18,997,901 to $35,976,970, an 
increase of $16,979,079, or 89 per cent; 
while the production of the province of 
Ontario alone has gone up from $8,- 








Diversity of Industries 


in the South 


HE advantages of climate, labor, power, transporta- 
tion and raw material supplies combined with other 
factors, have built up a greater diversity of manufactur- 
ing enterprises in the South than is generally recognized. 


Southern Industry has prospered amazingly because of these 
advantages and has awakened interest among manufacturers 
in all parts of the country. 


If you, too, are planning to participate in these advan- 
tages by establishing a Southern mill or factory or other 
industrial enterprise, it will be well to remember that not 
all parts of the fourteen states which make up the South 
are equally adapted to manufacturing. 


The problem of finding the most favorable location for a 
plant is one calling for study and a thorough knowledge 
of the many localities which offer varying degrees of 
opportunity. Each proposition presents a separate problem 
governed by the individual requirements of that industry. 


The accumulated experience of an Engineering organiza- 
tion which has been serving Industry in the South for a 
quarter century is available to you. Discussion with a 
member of this firm will be well worth while. Mean- 
while, you will be interested in reading “Factories for 
the Future’, a copy of which will be mailed promptly 
on request. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville 
South Carolina 


Chattanooga 
Tennessee 





404,693 in 1915 to $30,197,622 in 1925, didiitennetiiniieieainnin 


an increment of $21,792,929, or 259 per showing the great group of buildings of 
cent 4 the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
- the underwear factory of the P. H. Hanes 
5 Knitting Company and other manufac- 
suring enterprises. The engineering work 
on these is largely the work of 
J. E. Sirrine @ Company. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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Bankers, greatest exponents 
of Thrift, decry— 
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VAN VECHTEN HEADS STATE 
BANK OF CHICAGO 


NE of the most important changes 

in middle western banking circles 
took place on July 6 with the election 
of Ralph Van Vechten as president of 
the State Bank of Chicago, following 
the announcement of his resignation as 
vice president of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks of that city. 

Henry A. Haugan, whom Mr. Van 
Vechten succeeds as president of the 
State Bank, becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. Two new official 
positions were also created—Leroy A. 
Goddard, who was chairman of the 
board, becoming chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and Oscar H. Haugan, 
formerly vice president, becoming vice 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Van Vechten is widely known 
throughout the country, having come 
into prominence after the post-war boom 
when he played an active part in many 
of the large business reorganizations in 
the middle west. He is one of the lead- 
ing automobile financiers of the country 
and is a member of the board of diree- 
tors of several companies in this field. 


He first came to Chicago from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 21 years ago and was vice 
president of the old Commercial Na- 
tional Bank which later became, through 
merger, the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank. He remained as vice 
president of the merged institution and 
was senior vice president at the time of 
the recent change. 

Many duties await him in his new 
capacity, among which is directing the 
erection of a new 21-story skyscraper 
for the State Bank of Chicago on the 
present site of the Women’s Temple 
building at Monroe and LaSalle streets. 
It is expected that work on the new 
building will commence within the next 
few months and that it will be ready 
for occupancy by the fall of 1927. His 
election is taken to mean that the State 
Bank will launch an individual expan- 
sion program on a large scale. The 
bank’s stock over night reached a peak 
figure on the Chicago Exchange with 
none to be had at the figure offered. 


In announcing Mr. Van Vechten’s res- 
ignation, George M. Reynolds, chair- 
man of the board of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, stated, “It is 
with the keenest regret that we announce 
his departure. He has been an im- 
portant member of the Continental 
family and has been held in the highest 
regard by our directors.” 


Mr. Van Vechten issued the following 
statement : 


“After 21 vears of service, I should be 
devoid of sentiment if I left the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Banks without 
the feeling of breaking home ties. I 
have always given the best I had in 
assisting to build up these fine institu- 
tions and I have had the utmost coopera- 
tion from the directors and from the 
officials—in fact, from the entire staff. 


“The Reynolds brothers and _ their 
directorate have shown me every con- 
sideration and the institutions they rep- 
resent are so well established in public 
favor and in the service they perform 
that they will continue to grow and 
prosper. Naturally, it is very hard to 





RALPH VAN VECHTEN 


sever my connection with these banks. 

“On the other hand, I feel that the 
State Bank of Chicago, with its fine 
traditions, offers a splendid opportunity 
for growth and development. It has 
been built on a very solid foundation by 
the Haugans, father and sons, Mr. 
Goddard, and their associates among the 
officials and directors; and with its new 
building at a most strategic location, the 
corner of Monroe and LaSalle streets, 
there is every reason to look for sub- 
stantial growth along the same con- 
servative lines on which it has been 
built thus far. 

“There is plenty of room for banks of 
moderate size, and business enough for 
both the larger and smaller institutions 
in the city of Chicago and the territory 
tributary thereto. 

“All those associated in the State 
Bank have reason to be proud of its 
past history and are looking to its future 
development with every confidence.” 


REDUCING PAST DUE PAPER 
IN COUNTRY BANKS 


(Continued from page 14) 

be. He also discovered the further face 
that very few of them kept any kind 
of a credit file, and that the great 
majority of them were making loans on 
what they thought they knew about their 
borrowers. Immediately, he sent out a 
general requirement to all of the banks 
in Kansas, suggesting that where they 
had not already done so, it would be 
well for them to obtain financial state- 
ments to support all unsecured loans 
over $500 or more. 

Any new innovation meets with more 
or less opposition, and his was no excep- 
tion. But, by continually appearing 
before each of the nine group meetings 
of his state, he was able to realize much 
from his efforts. As a_ result, the 
examiners now report that all bankers 
are securing financial statements, and 
keep a credit file of all unsecured loans 
of $500 or more, and they are highly 
pleased with results obtained. The im- 
portance of having a statement filed by 
the borrower is quite obvious. It would 
be a fine thing if other states could 
adopt the slogan of the state bank divi- 
sion, of, “a credit file on every borrower 
with unsecured loans of $500 or more.” 

Not only would the bankers receive 
direct results in the clarifying of their 
past due files, but a foundation would 
be laid for the establishment, later on, 
if so desired, of a county clearing house 
association. In thus cooperating, the 
banks of any community are able to 
solidify assets, strengthen each others 
financial standing, and make impossible 
the over-lapping of undesirable credits. 

It is obvious to any one who has given 
the matter serious thought, that unless 
there is a friendly cooperative spirit 
among the banking fraternity of each 
community, the matter of securing 
reliable information for exchange and 
confidence, as to the status and condition 
of would be borrowers, is practically 
foreclosed; and, that sooner or later we 
shall all be carrying the weight of frozen 
accounts—many of which are a duplica- 
tion and will in the end find peaceful 
interment in the moribund account of 
profit and loss. 


PROMINENT BANKER 
BECOMES LETTER 
COUNSELLOR 


Charles R. Wiers, until recently a 
sistant vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising for the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, has resigned that con 
nection to become a letter counsellor 
and good will specialist. His offices 
will be at Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wiers will be remembered by 
readers of THE Bankers MonTaty fot 
his articles from time to time on bank- 
ing practice and the various phases of 
business courtesy. 
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WHY NATIONAL BANKS ARE 
LEADING IN TIME DEPOSIT 
GROWTH 


(Continued from page 14) 

1925, is eonelusive evidence, it would 
appear, that either some former savings 
banks have changed their classification 
in order to participate in commercial 
banking or else savings bank functions 
are being exercised to some extent by 
commercial banks. 


The whole process has been an evolu- 
tion. Departmental banking has come 
and is receiving constantly greater 
recognition. As national banks increas- 
ingly exercise trust functions ‘they will 
likely increasingly attract time deposits. 

In one of the series of admirable arti- 
eles by W. Randolph Burgess, assistant 
federal reserve agent, Federal Reserve 
Bank of N. Y., he says: “Just what these 
largely increased time deposits repre- 
sent is a much debated question. Do 
they represent simply a reclassification 
of deposits previously treated as demand 
deposits? Do they represent business 
Which would otherwise have come to the 
savings banks? Or, are they new sav- 
ings deposits stimulated by the offering 
of more convenient savings facilities 
and by extensive advertising?” 

_ In the light of the previous analysis 
it would appear that the time deposits 
m national banks largely represent busi- 





ness which would have otherwise come 
to the savings banks or other state 
banks. The sharp reduction from five 
per cent to three per cent made by the 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
in 1917 in the amount of reserves neces- 
sary to be carried by banks against time 
deposits has, without doubt, been a 
potent factor in stimulating national 
banks to secure time deposits. This 
amendment, reducing the reserves neces- 
sary to be carried, also released for in- 
vestment a tremendous amount of money 
previously stored as reserves. This 
tended to increase the income of the 
banks. 


The success of the effort of national 
banks to secure time deposits is 
evidenced by the increase in the number 
of savings depositors in national banks 
from slightly more than 634 million in 
1919 to more than 1134 million in 1925. 
These figures do not include holders of 
time certificates of deposit. 


lf further evidence of the activity of 
national banks in securing time deposits 
induced by the lowered reserve require- 
ments is needed, it can be found in the 
figures showing the relative growth of 
individual and time deposits in national 
and state banks during two periods; the 
first being from June 30, 1914 to June 
30, 1918, when the higher reserves on 
time deposits were required. For that 
period the percentage of increase was as 
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follows: 

As commercial banks came to be more 
thoroughly safeguarded through more 
stringent legislation, careful and fre- 
quent examination at the hands of state 
and national bank examiners, and 
through the development of higher 
ethical standards and better trained ex- 
ecutives, and as investment banking 
came to be a science, customers were 
willing to deposit savings in these in- 
stitutions, although the state and federal 
laws did not require safeguards other 
than that required for commercial bank- 
ing. 

What then is the significance of the 
changed location of time deposits? 

It indicates the growth of two types 
of banking in one institution. It implies 
an additional obligation on the part of 
institutions which become the reservoir 
of time deposits. It requires on the 
part of the banks’ managers a versatility 
differing from that required in commer- 
cial banking. 

The receiving of time deposits and the 
paying of interest thereon is, however, 
only one function of the savings bank 
or savings department of a commercial 
bank. Another and more important 
function has to do with the investment 
or use of funds so deposited. 

Savings banks have always been re- 
garded as looking with favor on home 
mortgages as investments. National 
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We take particular pride in the 
effective work our Advertising De- 
partment is doing for our banker 


customers. 


—As an instance, they have de- 
veloped two plans for handling non- 
profitable checking accounts, which 
have been used very successfully 
by bankers in various sections. 


Possibly you need such service 
as this,—an inquiry will incur no 


obligation. 


THE STOCK YARDS NATIONAL BANK 


AND 


THE STOCK YARDS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


of CHICAGO 


banks have always been regarded as 
commercial in the highest degree, receiv- 
ing demand deposits largely and utiliz- 
ing them in trade and industry on short 
time loans. If through advertising, or 
convenience of location or other favor- 
ahie factors a bank heretofore largely 
commercial has been able greatly to 
augment its time deposits, it manifestly 
cannot, even in the absence of mandatory 
legislation, utilize them in the same way 
and to the same end as demand deposits. 
The long time needs of the community 
must be served. They can be served by 
the judicious investment of time de- 
posits. 


Responsibility follows opportunity. 
The MeFadden Bill which oeeupied so 
much attention at the recent session of 


Congress would permit national banks 
to lend money on five year mortgages 
on homes. This provision is simply a 
recognition of the responsibility to meet 
such long time requirements placed upon 
national banks by their receipt of time 
deposits from their customers. 

Failure on the part of commercial 
banks receiving time deposits to sense 
this responsibility will simply mean the 
creation of other financial agencies to 
meet the community needs. 


Banks in the newer sections of our 
country, where a reserve of time deposits 
has not yet been built up, face a partic- 
ularly difficult situation in utilizing time 
deposits in investments, since the 
demands for money on the part of trade 
and industry are often greater than the 


supply of demand deposits. 

As to whether there is danger in the 
present situation there is much diseys. 
sion. There is no doubt but that it cap 
be minimized if bank managers appre. 
ciate the present trend in time ang 
demand deposits, keep the funds men. 
tally segregated, and have in mind 
clearly the proper distribution of each 
type of fund. The principles governing 
the lending of these two funds is yastly 
different. 

A feeling seems to be growing through- 
out the country favorable to state and 
federal legislation requiring physical 
segregation of time deposits. 

Already two states have such laws, 

All the wisdom and resourcefulness dis- 
played by bank managers in utilizing the 
two funds for commercial and _ invest- 
ment purposes and in the proper selee- 
tion of the types of investments may not 
avert the spread of the legislation r- 
quiring segregation, but it will tend to 
safeguard requirements in the event such 
legislation is enacted. 
—Note: All the figures used in this 
article are based on reports received by 
the American Bankers Association. The 
term “individual deposits” excludes state, 
county and municipal deposits and 
amounts redeposited by other banks. 


TO SECURE TRUST ACCOUNTS 
THROUGH INSURANCE MEN 
(Continued from page 17) 
trust officers and they will lend a syn- 
pathetic ear to what we have to say. 
An invitation to address them is easily 

obtained. 

I would suggest to any banker favored 
with such an invitation that he first 
procure a booklet called “Joint Life In- 
surance and Trust Company Service,” 
issued by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at No. 25 West Forty- 
third Street, New York City. You will 
find that it contains some exceptionally 
strong arguments in favor of coopera- 
tion between life insurance companies 
and trust departments. 

In addressing the life underwriter, 
the trust company officer can say: 
“There is a frightful record of waste and 
loss due to the inexperience of bene- 
ficiaries who invest estate money in 
worthless investments, which it is our 
joint duty to correct. Frightful as this 
waste and loss would be in any phase of 
human affairs, it is peculiarly frightful 
when we reflect that it is the supporting 
capital, which husbands and fathers have 
toiled and denied themselves to amass 
for the protection of their widows and 
orphans. Since your work began you 
have been doing much to induce thrift; 
to inspire prudence and forethought: 
to create resources which should protect 
a helpless family. 

“The fact is that the trust company 
ean make what you have to sell very 
much more desirable at no cost to you. 
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Its work will decrease sales’ resistance 
among your prospects. You know, as 
experienced salesmen, that this sort of 
resistance arises instinctively in the 
mind of anyone who is asked to buy 
something. 

“When you sit down with the head of 
a family and begin to remind him of the 
income which that family will need after 
he is gone, and when you show him 
that capital provided by life insurance 
should supply this income, he begins in- 
voluntarily to draw upon his experience 
and observation and check each state- 
ment as you make it. Very naturally he 
will recall instance after instance where 
life insurance money has been wasted or 
lost. 

“He will remember one family that 
entered upon unwarranted extravagance 
after the life insurance money came into 
its hands; how they frittered it away 
ina few brief years of senseless luxury 
and then found themselves worse off than 
if they had never received it—confirmed 
in habits of idleness and free spending 
without the resources to maintain those 
habits. 

“He will think of another family whose 
eredulous, helpless widowed head has 
been overreached and swindled by other 
people, who used her life insurance 
tioney for their selfish ends; and back 
in his mind he will be saying, “What is 
the use to deny myself and my family 
in order to get results like that?’ But 
if a little later you show him that 
modern finance has found a means to 
protect the capital of widows and 
orphans through a trust; if you are 
able to point out to him specific examples 
of women who have lived on in comfort; 
of children who have been reared, 
edueated and equipped for life upon 
income produced through the wise in- 
vestment of their capital, you will over- 
come his doubts and bring him to convie- 
ton. 

“All of you know how effectve it is 
to get your prospect to figuring upon 
the income which his family will require 
if they are to continue to live upon the 
seale which he would establish for them. 
You add effectiveness to this branch of 
your argument when you are able to 
show him that this income may be 
assured through the prudent manage- 
ment of a trust department. 

“You add much more when you point 
out how admirably a trustee, clothed 
with ample discretion, may respond to 
the changing needs of a family; how 
sickness, accident, unanticipated mis- 
fortune may be met out of capital when 
necessity calls; how income may be 
husbanded in ordinary years and the 
accumulation or a part of the principal 
itself, if necessary, may be available 
when a child is going to college, when 
the old home should be remodelled, when 
a daughter is to be married or a son 
8 to be established in a business or in 
4 profession. 


FIRST IN FINANCIAL SERVICE 
THE FIRST WISCONSIN GROUP 


(ne Firkt Wisconsin National, 
the largest bank in the state 
— the largest bank northwest 
of Chicago and the twenty- 
second largest national bank 
in the United States ~+=pro- 
vides a banking service com- 
plete in every detail = — 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
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FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY 
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“Reflecting people know that there are you are alive to the responsibilities of 
wide variations in the requirements of the trust company in connection with 
a family over a period of years. No the protection of widows and orphans; 
hard and fixed arrangement, which will that you are equally alive to the splendid 
pay them exactly the same income year work that life insurance companies are 
by year, can meet these changes; but doing in this same direction; that you 
they can be met by a prudent trustee appreciate very deeply the splendid 
clothed with the authority to act as the spirit of cooperation which the national 
head of a family acts while he lives, organization of life underwriters is show- 
using money, whether it be income or ing and that your institution means to 
principal, when it is prudent and neces- meet it at least half way; that you 
sary to use it, withholding a part of the _ believe in advertising which will set forth 
income in years when it is not needed.” the urgent need for insurance upon the 

These and their collateral facts and lives of husbands and fathers and which 
arguments may be impressed upon a_ Will show how the funds arising from 
gathering of underwriters, and in econ- such insurance may be safeguarded and 
eluding your address before them you improved through the prudent manage 
may properly make the statement that ment of a trustee. 
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BANKERS FIND SHERIFFS ARE 
OFTEN POORLY ARMED 


Wisconsin governor opposes vigilante move- 
ment, and this discloses the fact that many 
sheriffs could not cope with bank bandits 


HEN a sheriff has only one gun 
and that is out of date, he is a 

very inefficient peace officer. That such 
inadequate equipment is the cause of 
many successful daylight holdups can 
hardly be doubted. Bandits make it 
their business to know the ability and 
equipment of the sheriff. The bankers 
ought to get the same information. 

Wisconsin bankers were aroused to 
get first hand information when they 
realized that their governor did not en- 
courage sheriffs to cooperate in the 
vigilante movement. The presentation 
of both sides here will show the argu- 
ments for and against additional armed 
protection in smaller towns and cities. 
The governor’s letter was written to all 
sheriffs, and the letter from the protee- 
tive department of the state bankers 
association was sent to the same men. 

The letters need no comment. They 
are printed here in full. 


THE GOVERNOR’S 
LETTER 


HAVE been informed that vigilante 

committees have been organized in 
some counties, through the sheriff’s 
office, by the appointment of deputies, 
the committees having their inception 
through the Bankers’ Association, the 
deputies furnished with sawed-off shot- 
guns, rifles, tear gas, revolvers, gas 
bombs, handeuffs and ammunition, paid 
for by the Bankers’ Association. 

This procedure is outside the regular 
and usual procedure in the appointment 
of deputies. It has the appearance that 
a sheriff’s office is incompetent through 
the regular channels to see that the laws 
are properly enforced and that organ- 
ized government has fallen down. 


If there is reason for the organization 
of that sort of thing, then the Ku Klux 
Klan or the railroads or the Anti-Saloon 
League, or any other organization or 
interest that desires to substitute its 
rule, through vigilantes, would find the 
same justification to ask the appoint- 
ment of deputies, and the tendency 


48 


would be to set up armed camps, 
privately organized, under legal form. 


If you have formed any organization 
of the character above mentioned or of 
similar character, you ought to be in- 
formed as to the law and my duty in 
the premises, as there is a very grave 
responsibility resting upon you in such 
cases. I assume that under section 
59.21 of the Statutes you have the per- 
fect right to appoint deputy sheriffs, ad 
libitum. 

But under 59.22 of the 
Statutes, by the first paragraph, the 
sheriff is responsible for every default 
or misconduct in the office of his de- 
puties, and therefore could be removed 
from office, as the default or misconduct 
attaches to the sheriff. I cannot prevent 
the appointment of deputies as vigi- 
lantes, but I do emphasize the fact that 
every sheriff in Wisconsin will be held to 
strict accountability for every default 
or misconduct of any of such deputies. 


section 


A deputy sheriff is such twenty-four 
hours in the day. Default and miscon- 
duct in office cover a multitude of situa- 
tions. His personal conduct with 
reference to the disturbance of the peace, 
fighting, brawling, his failure to prevent 
a breach of the peace, in standing idly 
by, and many other circumstances, would 
constitute default or misconduct in office 
and are cause for removal of the sheriff. 
When a deputy sheriff is once appointed, 
his duties and powers are fixed by law 
and you cannot restrict or limit him in 
the performance of the duties and 
powers conferred upon him by law. The 
mere fact that he may be designated as 
a special deputy, for a special purpose, 
does not limit him to such purpose, and 
if you undertook to restrict him in the 
execution of his powers, assuming that 
he was properly carrying out his powers, 
you would place yourself in an embar- 
rassing position, because his powers and 
duties are just as broad as are yours, 
under the Statutes. 


Upon the appointment of such deputy 
sheriff, your county at once becomes 
liable, under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, for damages sustained by him 
while engaged in the line of his duty 


as such or for death 
injury so sustained. 


resulting fro 


A body of men armed as fully as js 
an army, experience has shown, become 
ruthless and have shot down men aceoré- 
ing to the whim, caprice, inefficiency, 
inexperience, misjudgment or even wil- 
fulnness of such armed _ individuals, 
Experience in Wisconsin has shown that 
men appointed as special deputies, for 
the special enforcement of some special 
law, have used their badge and the 
power of their office as a cloak to cover 
up their own violations of law. 

With a large number of deputie 
roaming the counties, someone is apt to 
get hurt, for citizens pursuing their 
rightful, orderly business will not know 
highway bandits from the 
deputies. 


army of 


The organization of such vigilantes is 
but the first step toward a state con- 
stabulary and a mounted police. The 
system smacks of the White Cossacks of 
the one-time government of the ezar, and 
the Black and Tan, by which the aristo- 
cracy of an alien government beat down 
the peasantry and the poor of Ireland 
through centuries. 

In the first place, there is no necessity 
in Wisconsin for vigilantes’ committees, 
either privately formed or formed under 
the pretense and cloak of law. The 
people of Wisconsin as a whole ar 
law-abiding people. 

It is alleged that the proposal is 
prevent bank robberies. Take Dane 
County, for instance: A former sherif 
advises me that there have been only 
two bank holdups in Dane County i 
20 years, and those over five years ago. 
In this connection, it is interesting @ 
note that the record at the penitentiary 
shows that there have been more bank 
thieves among bank officers than there 
have been bank burglars. 


I will therefore thank you to advist 
me whether or not deputies have beet 
appointed under the system which I have 
outlined or analogous to it, and thelr 
names and addresses, so that I may have 
a record in this department if any & 
toward situation should arise that would 
demand of the governor the exereise # 
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his duty under the law and the constitu- 
tion. 

Kindly reply. 

JOHN J. BLAINE, Governor 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
REPLIES 


|’ view of the situation evolved by 

Gov. Blaine taking exception to our 
efforts to provide adequate protection 
to the small country bank and at the 
same time afford protection to the 
merchant, business man, farmer, railway 
sation employes and United States 
postoffices, this department desires to 
present the following facets which should 
be taken into consideration by the 
sheriffs of Wisconsin. 

The vigilante has the endorsement of 
the American Bankers Association Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Gov. Harding of Iowa five years ago 
supported this movement in that state 
to the extent of assigning eight or ten 
of the governor’s special agents to the 
work of organizing the small unpro- 
tected communities to a point where they 
could protect themselves, 

During these five years, Iowa has com- 
pelled the respect of the criminal class 
and the people of Iowa do not consider 
the vigilante a danger or menace to 
the law-abiding people of that state. 

With the assistance of the governor, 
they placed 2,289 pistols, 1,200 rifles, 240 
riot guns and 712,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion in the hands of 3,876 vigilantes in 
781 towns. 

The results were amazing. In 1924 
after four years of this protection, losses 
were reduced to such an extent that there 
were only six bank robberies and the 
total loss was $2,500, and during these 
four years 89 robbers were either killed 
or sent to prison where they have 
remained without pardon or parole. 

Illinois in 1925 had come to be one 
of the most fertile fields for crime in the 
world. The legislature for years had 
refused a state-wide demand for state 
constabulary. County sheriffs could not 
cheek the bandits operating out of 
Chieago and St. Louis in high-speed 
motor cars. The Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation put on an extensive campaign 
to establish the Vigilante organization 
and the latest report shows that the loss 
to the banks in Illinois has been reduced 
70 per cent, and also shows a decrease 
i major crime throughout the state. 
At present there are approximately 
6,000 men who have been appointed 
special deputy sheriffs in the 102 
counties in I}linois. 

Indiana has over 5,000 men protecting 
the smaller communities in 92 counties. 
Reduction of Indiana bank losses since 
organization about a vear ago is reported 
fo be about 65 per cent. 


Key Tray 


The Yale “Sealed-Key” Lock— 
A New Principle of Safe Deposit Security 


Here are the advantages: 


1. Your customers will receive their keys in heavy fibre envelopes 
secured by metal seals—and the customers will testify, by their sig- 


nature, that the keys were sealed. 


2. These locks have twelve tumblers giving forty-five thousand 
different key changes and the keys are of special corrugations which 


we reserve for safe deposits only. 


3. The locks are low priced, because they are not complicated, but 


they are so well made that we guarantee them to 


ve full satisfaction. 


The advertising value brings business to the vaults where these locks 


are used. 


4. The key cabinets hold 500 envelopes and will enter a 5 x 10 inch 


box in your vault. 


Write for our “Sealed-Key” Lock Bulletin and a sample sealed 
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envelope. 
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Minnesota is organizing a state-wide 
campaign against the burglar and robber 
and nearly all the counties have organ- 
ized under the county sheriff. 

Kansas has 64 counties which have 
completed vigilante organizations com- 
prising 3,200 special deputy 
sheriffs. 


over 


Oklahoma is also organizing under 
the same plan as is Wisconsin. 

Our own survey of the protective 
facilities in Wisconsin has shown that 
the sheriff’s office in the majority of 
counties is inadequately manned and 
armed to cope with the situation that 
might arise from a bank burglary or a 
robbery. The average sheriff is not 
equipped with arms, ammunition, or 
trained deputies who can be banded 


together with anything like the facility 
necessary in an emergency of this kind. 

You sheriffs know how little chance 
you have with the arms that have been 
supplied you and the men deputized to 
help you against a gang of five to ten 
bandits armed with shot-guns, rifles and 
driving across your country in a stolen 
ear. You also know that thieves steal 
the best cars on the streets for their use 
in burglaries and holdups. 

We are giving herewith one instance 
which is typical of many: In our 
answer to that assertion that the sheriff’s 
office is able to see that the laws are 
properly enforced. 

Investigation at Prairie du Chien, 
friendly in nature, was thoroughly 
acceptable to the sheriff. We found him 
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more than willing to give information 
regarding his equipment = and _ his 
deputies. We found that he has a few 
deputies widely seattered throughout the 
county and in an emergency they could 
not be expected to go out individually 
to cope with a gang of five to ten armed 
men. His own office contained as a 
total equipment one Mauser pistol which 
had a slug half-way down the barrel of 
the gun which he could not 
either direction. He had no other arms! 
This the for the bold 
attack on the Prairie du Chien post- 
office. Thieves are organized and their 
advance men get all kinds of data before 
they attack a merchant or a bank. 

In Madison (Dane County) the first 
steps on the matter of bank protection 
were taken by this office through the 
Clearing House Association at Madison. 
We requested it to make a friendly in- 
vestigation in the sheriff’s office such 
as we had done in many other counties 
and the same situation existed there— 
not enough equipment to meet an emer- 
geney. 


move in 


may be reason 


The Clearing House Association at 
Madison purchased through this office 
about $400 worth of equipment for the 
sheriff and city police. This was a gift 
to the county. That the initial 
move in Madison. 

Sheriff Daggett then felt that the 
vigilante idea would give him a means 
of protecting the outlying banker, 
merehant and business man and has gone 
along with us with wonderful coopera- 
tion. Other counties have taken up the 
matter of bank protection and are now 


was 
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working on the vigilante plan on the 
recommendation of this office. 

During the four years previous to 
1925 in Wisconsin, our records show 
that there was a loss to banks of $517,- 
000. Last year’s record is $60,000 with 
only 13 attacks. 

Our investigation of the most recent 
hold-up of one of our members at 
Prairie Farm, Barron County, has for- 
cibly emphasized the fact that the 
erimina!s attacking our merchants and 
banks are not Wisconsin men but come 
from outside states where they are not 
in a position to ply their trade on 
This attack 
that if we do not 
apprehend these criminals while attack- 
ing our banks or departing therefrom, 
the possibility of apprehension and con- 
viction is decidedly remote. 

Three men entered the bank at Prairie 
Farm, disguised with aviators’ helmets 
and should these men be apprehended 
and brought back for trial their attorney 
would be perfectly justified in challeng- 
ing the personal identification by the 
victims as they saw so little of the faces 
of these criminals. In departing from 
this bank they were followed by two 
marshals for several hours but when 
the criminals were forced to stop, the 
marshals were not able to apprehend 
them beeause they were not adequately 
armed, having only a 22 caliber pistol 
with them while the thieves had 45 
caliber revolvers as well as a shot-gun. 

If the banker cannot identify the 
criminal that attacks him, what oppor- 
tunity have we of convicting daylight 


account of the vigilantes. 


has also shown 


INVITING VAULT ENTRANCE 


Me 


This pleasing staircase is the entrance to the safe deposit vaults of the Boatmen’s National 


Bank in St. Louis. 


It is a recent installation and shows the trend toward architectural 


attractiveness to make it easier to rent safe deposit boxes. 


hold-ups? 

Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and other 
states have found it necessary to enter 
the political arena in order that the 
bankers’ reasonable requests may he 
granted. This Association has never 
done so. In Illinois and lowa the Parole 
Board is in close cooperation with the 
Bankers’ Associations’ headquarters on 
inatters pertaining to bank _ thieves, 
This is not true in Wisconsin. We have 
endeavored to obtain information relative 
to the hearing of various petitions for 
parole offered by attorneys for bank 
criminals. We have never been given 
the courtesy of a reply to our correspon- 
dence. 

The vigilante plan has had the en- 
dorsement of labor in the surrounding 
states. Labor in Illinois welcomed it 
and to quote a Union paper called 
“Illinois Tradesmen” issued at Spring- 
field, Ill. April 23d, 1926, it states: 
“Illinois banks knock out argument for 
constabulary by 
beries. 


almost ending rob- 
New guard system established 
by bankers in small towns discourages 
bandits and is considered more effective 
than the proposed state police foree, 
opposed by labor.” It goes on to state 
that the Illinois Bankers’ Association has 
solved a problem of long standing and 
one which gave the proponents of a 
state constabulary force one of their 
chief arguments. The bankers through 
their own efforts and with the coopera- 
tion of public-spirited and determined 
citizens in each community, have vir- 
tually eliminated bank robberies in 
Illinois and thrown terror into the bank 
robbers of this and adjoining states. 

This report filled one column on the 
front page of the issue and was sent 
out by the International News 
Service. 


Labor 


A similar article appeared in_ the 
“Dallas Craftsman” Dallas, Texas, 
April 23d. 

This movement, besides having the un- 
qualified endorsement of American labor 
has the endorsement unofficially of the 
Wisconsin Chapter of the American 
Legion. It has the endorsement of the 
United States postoffice inspectors. It 
has the endorsement of officers of the 
Wisconsin Sheriffs’ Association and has 
the small business 
man of the states surrounding us. 


the endorsement of 


One of the strongest deterrents of the 
criminally inclined is the probability of 
his being caught. This means of appre- 
hension at the time of the criminal’s 
attack by having business men, mer 
chants and citizens armed and ready 10 
act, has a really far-reaching eifect and 
acts as a deterrent to the criminal because 
he is absolutely assured of conviction it 
he attacks an organized community. 

You know gentlemen—that this organ 
ization is legal. We have not asked for 
any special laws from our legislature— 
we are proceeding according to the law 
of the State of Wisconsin in affording 
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the protection of your office to the 
citizens that have elected you, and the 
only way the bankers enter into this pro- 
position at all is to furnish you with 
the money that is necessary to obtain 
the arms and ammunition from the 
United States government arsenals. 

The governor does not state that we 
are doing anything contrary to law. 
As I read it he is merely ealling your 
attention to the care that should be 
exercised in the conduct of your office. 
Every county sheriff is protected by in- 
surance which is part of this plan. 

The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association 
desires at this time to express again its 
confidence in the sheriffs, police and other 
officers throughout the states and express 
its appreciation for the many favors 
which have been granted this office. 

A. M. De Voursney, Manager Protee- 
tive Dept., Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation 


FROM CAVE MAN TO 
TIMELOCK 


By P. M. Hawkins 


T is indeed a far cry from the eave man 

stealthily hiding his trinkets from his 
fellow tribesmen, to the modern business 
man placing his business records or a 
few pieces of paper, representing the 
savings of a lifetime, in a safe deposit 
box in a modern bank. However, both 
of these men are prompted by the same 
actuating motive—the desire to protect 
their valuables—and both of them are 
using the method accepted in their time. 
Since the beginning of time man has used 
his ingenuity to devise new methods of 
protection to outwit his unscrupulous 
brothers. Each generation has created 
some means to safeguard its valuables 
that has been an improvement over the 
methods formerly employed. 

After the era of the cave man and 
his hidden cache came that of the sealed 
chests. These chests, which were used 
by the early Egyptian Kings, were often 
constructed of wood, their element of 
protection being merely the imprint of 
the royal seal placed over the door. As 
it was necessary to break the seal to 
open the chest, and the act was punish- 
able by death, the sealed chest was a 
very good deterrent in its day. 

In later years the seal was disearded 
for cumbersome locks, first made of 
wood and afterward of iron, which 
reigned supreme until the advent of the 
smooth-fingered gentry who were able to 
pick the locks. The ability these men 
displayed in the art of lock picking 
turned the minds of the inventors to a 
keyless lock, which was a crude example 
of the combination lock of the present 
day. With the development of the key- 
less lock bankers thought they had finally 
solved their problem and that they were 
now immune from the robber. 

However, about 1870 a system of bur- 
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PEOPLES TRUST CO., Lancaster. Pa. 


Walker & Weeks, Archts 


PROTECTION —Regardless of Size 


HE Rivet-Grip ‘System of Bank Vault Rein- 
forcement, adopted by eight Federal Resefve 
Banks and more than 250 of the country s leading 
bankers, also offers ideal protection for smaller 


banks. 


The outstanding feature of the Rivet-Grip System is that it 
covers the complete range of bank requirements. allowing the 
selection of the most economical and effective type of rein- 
forcement for any vault under consideration. 

The spacing and general arrangement of the fabricated units 
may be varied to meet special requirements and the degree 


of protection desired. 


Rivet-Grip Vault Reinforcement provides balanced pro- 
tection—top. bottom and walls of the vault are as strong as 


the doors. 


That is why the Rivet-Grip System of rein- 


forcement has been chosen for eight Federal Reserve Bank 
Vaults and more than 255 private bank vaults. 


Send for our brochure which contains 
valuable information on the design and 
construction of modern bank vaults. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 


Steel Joists 
Bank Vault Reinforcement 


2743 Prospect Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Rivet-Grip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 





glary was frequently resorted to that 
made it necessary for additional security 
other than the combination _ lock. 
Imagine yourself routed out of bed in 
the middle of the night and being com- 
pelled at the point of a gun to go to 
your bank and under threat of torture 
operate the combination of your vault 
door. After a few such attacks you 
would naturally be clamoring for some 
device that would combat this type of 
attack. The timelock was the resuit. 

A timelock, while primarily a chrono- 
meter, must be built far heavier than 
any watch movement in order to stand 
the strain of usage to which it is put 
and continue indefinitely to give perfect 
satisfaction.. Timelocks earry multiple 
movements merely for added safety. 


Realers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


All timelocks, like watches, should be 
cleaned, oiled and inspected at least onee 
each year. This insures perfect per- 
formance and forestalls war which would 
necessarily oceur were this not done. 
The various vault companies maintain 
complete inspection and service depart- 
ments for the purpose of inspecting 
and guaranteeing timelocks, combina- 
tion locks, vault doors and safes. <A 
corps of men, who are expert timelock 
and safe men, are constantly in the field 
giving this service, which is available to 
a!l banks. 





Extravagance, enemy of 


Therefore— 
HECO 


comfort. 








writing to our advertisers 
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SAFEGUARDS TO PROTECT 
* VAULT CUSTOMERS 


By J. J. REYNOLDS 


Mar. Safe Deposit Dept., Mercantile Trust Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
UR vaults are divided into six units, 
an arrangement which is probably 
not found in many banks. Each unit is 
a separate and distinct vault separated 
from the others and having open space 
entirely around it. Each vault is in 
charge of one or more attendants whose 
sole duty is to wait on customers and 
keep a record of the boxes in the one 
vault. 

This arrangement, we believe, is a 
protection to our customers for it 
doesn't take long for a vault attendant 
to learn to know personally all of his 
customers, having only a few new ones 
to learn each week. It is comparatively 
easy for him to become so well ac- 
quainted with his different customers 
that he recognizes them as soon as they 
come in. Very often the attendant can 
call almost all of his customers by name 
as soon as they enter the vault and go 
at once to their boxes. This is not only 
protection to the customer, but also a 
service that creates much good-will. To 
be called by name by the man in charge 
of the vault is considered a compliment. 


In addition to taking some informa- 
tion about each customer when they 
sign our signature card, we ask each 
one to select some word as a pass word 
and this word is recorded on the signa- 
ture card. We explain to our customer 
that if a forger happens to be successful 
in forging their name, he would be re- 
quired to give the pass word and that 
he probably could not do, thus we sup- 
ply the double protection. 

For a criminal to gain access to one 
of our customer’s safes, he would need 
to secure one of the customer’s keys, to 
suceessfully forge his handwriting, to 
discover in some way the number of the 
safe, to learn the pass word, and to in 
some way prevent himself from being 
recognized as a masquerader by the 
vault attendant. It is not likely that 
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any crook will ever be able to do all 
ot this and when we explain this to our 
vault box renters, it makes a good im- 
pression upon them. 


ANOTHER BIG BANK ADOPTS 
BULLET-PROOF FIXTURES 


Announcement was recently made by 
John J. Barlum, president of the Ameri- 
can State Bank of Detroit that all of 
the bank’s branches have been equipped 
with bullet-proof glass and bullet-proof 
wire sereen and steel plates as protec- 
tion against bandits. The equipment, 
furnished by the H. and S. Ornamental 
Iron Works, Detroit, has been installed 
at a cost of approximately $75,000. The 
glass is seven-eighths of an ineh thick 
and is made up of three layers of plate 
glass cemented together with a special 
patented preparation. Bullet-proof wire 
screen extends from the top of the glass 
to the ceiling of the bank or forms the 
roof of the tellers’ cages, preventing 
robbers from sealing the partition and 
obtaining entrance to working quarters 
of the institution. 

New branches are being outfitted with 
steel counters, while wooden counters in 
the older branches, from the floor to the 
tellers’ windows, are being backed with 
steel plates. 

Deal plates, set into the counters, 
permit the passage of money and papers 
between customers and bank employes 
without leaving room for the firing of 
a revolver. Communication between 
the customer and bank employe is made 
possible by perforated dises set in the 
center of the glass windows. These 
dises are bullet-proof and in a lip at 
the bottom a loop is provided, permit- 
ting the bank’s employes to fire from 
behind the partition without exposing 
themselves. 

The equipment was tested thoroughly 
by representatives of the Detroit police 
department and suceessfuly withstood 
repeated firing from a 45-caliber re- 
volver, using steel-jacketed bullets. 

Its efficiency was demonstrated during 
a recent attempted holdup of the branch 





The magnificent 
new home of the 
Mutual Benefit In- 
Surance Company at 
Newark, N. J. Its 
modern vault is pro- 
tected by 345 tons of 
SteelcreteArmor Malt 
J.H.& W.C. Ely, 
Newark, Architects; 
Starrett Bros., Inc., 
New York, Contract- 
ors. 


F 


one shown herewith, are installing 
Steelcrete Vaults. 
is the vault of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York City—-the world’s 
greatest vault. 


bank at Twelfth Street and Monterey 
Avenue. ’ 


TOWN GUARDS PREPARE FoR 
STATE MEET 


Throughout Illinois the bankers’ 4s. 
sociation town guards are practicing 
daily to be in shape for the first annual 
“shoot” at Camp Logan near Chicago, 
which event is to take place one day 
during the week of August 9. 1 

Teams competing in the state-wide 
town guard shoot will be selected by 
a process of elimination in the counties, 
High scores have already been regis. 
tered by the guards in many sections 
of the state and some keen shooting 
competition is in prospect when these 
special deputy sheriffs, serving as pro. 
tectors of banks and other property in 
every quarter of Illinois, get together 
for the big test. 

Assistance of the Illinois national 
guard in planning the shoot has been 
promised and it is probable these citi- 
zen soldiers will serve as_ instructors 
at the Camp Logan targets. Adj.-Gen. 
Carlos E. Black has promised coopera- 
tion. 

Medals of gold are to be awarded 
as first prize in each event, silver for 
second place and bronze emblems as 
third, fourth and fifth place trophies. 
Aside from these, two eups will be of- 
fered for rifle and pistol competition, 
the county having the highest score in 
each event winning the cup for either 
firearm. The team winning the cup 
three times will retain it permanently. 

Expenses of the guards’ attendance 
at Camp Logan will be prorated among 
the banks of the county they represent, 
including transportation, meals and an- 
munition. Cost of running the shoot 
and prizes will be borne by the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association. 


Lonzo Clemons, who recently returned 
from St. Louis, Missouri, to Leslie, Ar- 
kansas, has accepted a position as a& 
sistant cashier in the local bank, sue- 
ceeding William Achley, who resigned. 





IVE other important institutions 
under construction, besides the 


And Steelcrete 


Steelcrete vaults are protected by 
shatter-proof blasting mats through 
which no blade can pass. The mats 
are so arranged that no flame can 
cut them. 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


Send for booklet “Most Protection per Dollar’ BRADDOCK, PA. Offices in principal cities 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HANDLING REPORTS AND 
OTHER AUDITING DETAILS 


(Continued from page 23) 
have assets or custodies of the bank in 
his possession under his single control. 

The payroll should be carefully 
audited as to amount, as to receipts, 
and as to whether or not any “dum- 
mies” are included in the payroll list, 
but it is not the auditor’s duty to put 
up the money or to control it over- 
night. This should be done by two 
operating employes. 

Postings to the general ledger should 
be made by an operating employe and 
checked by the auditing department. 
If a member of the auditing staff per- 
formed the actual labor of posting en- 
tries to the ledger his work would not 
be verified. Any auditing system that 
is based on the assumption that em- 
ployes of the auditing department are 
necessarily honest and immune to error 
is defective. 

Miscellaneous Functions of the 
Auditing Department 

The auditing department should han- 
dle all incoming verifications and re- 
quests for information from examiners, 
accountants, and auditors of other 
banks, for no clerk should be permitted 
to certify to assets, custodies, or ac- 
counts under his own control. 


Federal income and other tax service 
may not be strictly auditing work, but 
usually there is no one in the bank in 
a better position to perform such work 
than the man whose duty it is to verify 
its income and expenses. A thorough 
knowledge of tax laws and regulations 
frequently enables the auditor to save 
large sums of money for his institu- 
tion. He may even be called upon to 
advise the bank’s customers on impor- 
tant tax matters. 

Tnasmuch as it is the auditor’s duty 
to see that expenses are kept at a 
minimum, he studies such matters as 
cage lay-out, modern mechanical devices, 
and operating methods, and often sub- 
mits suggestions in this connection 
Which lead to increased efficiency. 


The Vital Spot of Your Bank 


Your vault is the vital spot of your bank. Emblematic of 
its strength and the protection you offer to your community, 
the quality of your vault construction must be beyond question. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century Diebold has specialized in bank 
vault construction. Through the services of their skilled engineers in 
the planning of your new Vault, you are assured of the hizhest degree of 
protection and efficiency and lowest insurance ratings. 


Write today for complete detailed information 


DIEBOLD SAFE &[ocK Co. 


Factory and General Offices, CANTON, OHIO 


Charged-off assets should never be in 
the possession of the auditor, certainly 
not under his single control, but he 
should keep a record thereof and see 
that the items are properly followed up. 

The auditor is usually called upon to 
prepare reports of condition upon call 
of the Comptroller of the Curreney, 
Federal reserve banks, or State Bank- 
ing Departments, and sees that records 
are so kept that the information re- 
quested in the various schedules can be 
readily secured. 

The auditor should have authority 
to select the personnel of his depart- 
ment with the approval of the person- 
nel manager or personnel committee 
and, while promotions and _ transfers 
in the operating departments are not 
within the seope of his authority, he 
ean frequently render valuable advice 
in this connection as well as to the 
number of employes needed in the 
various departments. He is not a de- 
teetive and should not make it his busi- 
ness to systematically investigate the 
personal habits of the employes. Never- 
theless, if it comes to his attention that 
certain employes are apparently living 
beyond their means or that an employe 
having custody of money or securities 
is engaging to any great extent in 
gambling or speculation he cannot af- 
ford to overlook such information and 
should at least make thorough and fre- 
quent audits of such employe’s work 


F.A.A. DEPARTMENTAL LEADS 
PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 41) 


“‘A strong bank connection will 
enhance your profits,’ is hardly an in- 
teresting statement. Nor is there any- 
thing very definite and specific about 
‘our commercial banking facilities are 
freely extended to the soundly con- 
ducted firm or corporation no matter 
how moderate its size.’ And how reason- 
able is it to expect immediate response 
to ‘Our officers will gladly diseuss your 
banking requirements with you when- 
ever you call.’ 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








“Apply the same principle to straw 
hat advertising and see what happens: 

Oldest hatter in Blankville 

A light head covering will protect 
you from sunstroke. 

Our hats are for sale to anyone who 
has cash or a good eredit rating, 
whatever the size of his head.” * 

Our salespeople will gladly discuss 
your summer headgear require- 
ments with you whenever you 
eall.” 

“Of course, it is harder to talk for 
action on a new commercial bank ac- 
count, but it is more profitable in an 
even greater proportion.” 

xa * * * 

LINTON F. BERRY, Union Trust 

Company, Detroit, Michigan, gave 
some valuable ideas on securing trust 
business through insurance men. The 
details of his experience along this line 
will be found in an article on another 
page of this issue. 

A visitor from . England, James 
Howard Perkin, advertising manager of 
Goodall, Blackhouse and Company of 
Leeds, gave some economic information 
of value to anyone interested in selling 
in Great Britain, and bankers having 
customers who export goods should read 
his article on another page of this issue. 


Standards in Vault Construction 

The bank vault must be beyond eriti- 
cism as to protection and efficiency, and 
the qualified vault manufacturer’s serv- 
ices not only inelude the actual manu- 
facture, but also help in plans and de- 
sign. 

No one manufacturer handles all bank 
vault construction jobs, but the plans 
and specifications reach him for study 
and his standard usually incorporates 
the best features. This is especially 
true in the construction of the doors, 
locks and locking mechanism, bolt work, 
time-lock and other features. Safe de- 
posit boxes should also be properly 
planned and arranged in adaptable 
sizes, depending upon conditions, to 
best serve box renters. Lighting and 
ventilation are other important features. 
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ART AND UTILITY COMBINED 
IN THESE QUARTERS 


New home of the Federal American Bank is 


featured by 


artistic treatment and 


the 


presentation of an innovation in counters 


NTEREST 
and 


both 
bankers has 
the Federal 
Bank building in 
The majority of 
tered on the 


architects 
been aroused by 
American National 
Washington, D. C. 
this interest 
much diseussed new 


anony 
new 


has cen- 
type 
of counter originated by John Poole, 
president of the bank, and worked out 
in architectural detail by Alfred C. Bos 
New York. 

Contrary to the usual type of bank 
construction, the new counter eliminates 
tellers’ cages, wickets and grille work. 
In other words, the teller faces the eus- 
tomer across an open counter much the 
same as does a clerk in a department 
store. 

At first thought, it seems that this 
new type of counter would not be prac- 
tical inasmuch as it would afford little 
safeguard to the teller’s eash. It is said, 
however, that it is actually more safe 
to all concerned than the old style. 


som of 


The counters are constructed with two 
levels, the first level being three feet, 
six inches from the floor with a ledge 
eight and one-half inches wide, which 
is used by counting. 
Over the glass surface of the seeond 
level, which is a few inches higher, de- 
posits are received and checks cashed. 
On this level is a rail, consisting of 
three metal rods about four inches apart 
and supported by ornate stanchions. 
These rods are hand hammered and at- 
tractively designed. 

Under the top on the inside of the 
counter is a lighted by electric 
lamps having strong reflectors. In this 
space the teller may keep papers and 
such currency as he desires. The bulk 
of the money in his charge, however, is 


customers tor 


recess, 


Bankers would discourage 


spending such a sum as— 
HECO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


in a counter him 


drawer in front of 
and a money truek behind him. 

An additional safeguard against pos- 
sible theft is the facet that each teller 
is permitted an unobstructed view of the 
lobby and of his fellow workers as well. 

The new arrangement insures greater 
service to the public since 
can be served in four feet 
space, whereas, normally the architect 
allows six feet from center of wicket 
to center of wicket. Therefore this 
new plan gives 50 per cent more utility 
to any given amount of lobby space. 

The absence of grille work is sug- 
gestive of the closer relationship be- 
tween the modern bank and its clientele 
and hundreds of the bank’s eustomers 
have expressed themselves pleased with 
the arrangement. 

* * a * 


customers 
of lobbv 


N addition to the new departure in 

counters, the bank building is dis- 
tinctive for its many artistie phases and 
the treatment of its special rooms. 

The exterior is of variegated lime- 
stone, with a granite base and is monu- 
mental in stvle with no office floors. 
There are seven shops on the ground 
floor, which have large basements run- 
ning out under the sidewalk. 

The banking room is of the “elevated” 
type being on a floor about ten feet 
above the street level. The main doors 
are bronze and just inside is a vestibule 
done in Benedict silver. This is used to 
eliminate the need of revolving doors. 
The staircase consists of two flights of 
nine steps each and is composed of 
travertine and George Washington sand 
stone. There are two elevators, one on 
either side of the entrance. 

The elevated banking floor is designed 
and decorated along medieval Spanish 
and Italian themes. The ceiling is of 
Spanish design and hand painted. 
From the center is suspended a chande- 


lier in artistic keeping with the general 
treatment. There is a wide mezzanine 
around the four sides of the room about 
18 feet above the banking floor. 

The interior walls are constructed of 
Aquia Creek Quarry sand stone. The 
run of the quarry was used in prefer. 
ence to selected stone, thus giving a 
colorful effect to the entire room. The 
colors run from a_ pinkish tone to all 
the various shades of brown and blend 
with the hand carved American walnut 
used in the tellers’ counters, the mezza- 
nine railing, and woodwork throughout 
the entire bank. 

In the center of the lobby is an infor- 
mation booth of American walnut. 

The officers’ quarters are located ina 
room on the north side of the lobby— 
easily accessible, and from which a per 
feet view may be had of all the activities 
of the institution. The furniture & 
American walnut upholstered in blue 
leather, and the floors are rubber tiled 
in colors to harmonize. High arehed 
windows extend the: full height of the 
room and give it adequate lighting. The 
draperies are blue and gold and har 
monize with the leather of the furniture, 
the stone and the woodwork. 


On the mezzanine floor is located the 
trust department, where all fiduciary 
work is carried on—away from the at 
tivity of the bank proper. Space is als 
provided on the mezzanine for colt 
mittee conferences or expansion for offi 
cers’ quarters. 

Over the ceiling of the banking roo! 
is another floor where are located the 
directors’ room, the library, and ¢ol- 
mittee room, and the bookkeeping, filing. 


clearing house, and transit departments 
—— 


A quarter of a million 


dollars— 
HECO 


writing to our advertisers 
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The new home of the Federal American National Bank in Washington, D. C. is monumental in style with an “‘elevated’”’ banking floor. Among its 


distinguishing features is the unusual treatment of the directors’ room, the Spanish mode employed throughout, and the new type of counters, 


designed by John Poole, the bank’s president - —— with the architect, Alfred C. Bossom. 
the lo 


The directors’ room is distinetly 
Spanish—with hand painted ceiling, 
and hand plastered walls of the sixteenth 
century type. American walnut ecup- 
boards help materially in the decorative 
effect. A feature of this room is the 
fact that instead of a large table, sev- 
eral smaller ones are employed adjacent 
to the seats which are placed against 
the walls. 

The chairs and tables are in American 
walnut, some of the chairs being covered 
in light green leather and others in soft 
tapestry. Persian rugs, specially de- 
signed and made in three sections for 
easy handling, cover the floor. 

The library is Spanish in every de- 
tail, even to a miniature Spanish ship. 


* * 


UNION TRUST, CLEVELAND 
ERECTS NEW BRANCH 


Construction of the new bank build- 
ing to be erected by The Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, on the northwest 
corner of Euclid and East 101st street 
was begun July 6. This new building, 
when completed, will house the present 
Euclid-101st office of the Union Trust, 
which is now located upon the opposite 
corner. 

The new bank building will be an 
. elegant structure of granite and cut 


Around the walls are bookeases to ae- 
commodate the growing needs of the 
bank, all built in American walnut. 
The chair coverings are in green leather 
and tapestry with a few pieces of highly 
colored Spanish silk, fastened with 
ornamental brass figures. The walls are 
hand plastered, giving an antique effect. 
The bookkeeping, filing, clearing house 
and transit departments are all equipped 
with the latest mechanical devices. 
The safe deposit department is in the 
basement of the building and patrons 
are admitted only by elevators. The 
walls and floors are of marble. The 
vault has- two doors, one 30 tons, the 
other 13, both with four timeclocks. 
These doors are the latest style “plug” 


* * * 


stone. It will be approximately three 
stories in height, with 52 feet fronting 
on Euclid and 137 feet on East 101st 
Street. Above the entrance way will be 
a clock controlled by a master clock on 
the inside of the bank. 

The spacious lobby provided in the 
interior gives ample room for all present 
needs and will be sufficient to provide 
for future expansion. The lobby will 
be 21x96 feet and will contain 21 tellers’ 
cages with provision for more as they 
are needed. The floor will be of marble, 
and the fronts of the tellers’ cages of 


An excellent view of these counters both from 


y and the rear is shown in the illustrations above 


type. They lock open as well as closed. 
The vault is equipped with 2,500 boxes 
although its total capacity is 8,000 
boxes of a general assortment of sizes. 
Inside, is a special telephone and light 
for emergencies, neither of which is con- 
trolled by any switchboard or employes 
of the bank. 

Another distinctive feature of this 
building is the night depository service 
outside the building, near the entrance. 
This is for the use of such customers as 
will enter into an appropriate contract 
and to be used by them only after bank- 
ing hours. Each customer has a key to 
the rotary cylinder and a special cor 
tainer with his own padlock. The de- 
vice is in heavy ornamental bronze. 


* * 


marble and bronze. 

At the front of the building will be 
the manager’s office as well as a com 
ference room, and rooms for junior 
officers. There will also be a waiting 
room for customers, in the form of am 
alcove with comfortable chairs and 4 
writing table. This is a new departure 
for bank architecture and gives custol- 
ers a degree of comfort which bas 
hitherto not been provided in bank 
lobbies. 

The safe deposit vault will be at the 
rear of the banking lobby on the malt 
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pronze grill. Provision has been made 
for 1,000 safe deposit boxes, and there 
will also be ample coupon booth facili- 
ties. 

A mezzanine floor with a baleony will 
bridge the main floor at the rear of the 
banking lobby, and will be partitioned 


work rooms. A clock, set in the rail of 
the mezzanine, will face the lobby. 
The architect for the building is 
L. Kent Moatz and the contractor The 
George A. Rutherford Co. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be ecom- 
pleted about January 1, 1927. 






Plans are being drawn to remodel the 
Masontown National Bank building of 
Masontown, Pennsylvania. 

A branch bank building of the 
Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn, New York, 
will be erected at Avenue J and 
Fifteenth Street. 






It is contemplated to erect a new bank 
building for the Citizens National Bank 
of Hudson, New York. 





the Inkster National Bank of Inkster, 
Michigan, was held recently. 






The new branch office of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Massachusetts, 
located at the corner of Tremont and 
Stuart streets, was opened recently. 


The Virginia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Virginia Beach, Virginia, - is 
occupying its new home at Atlantic and 
Seventeenth streets. 























The Bank of Valley Stream at Va!ley 
Stream, Long Island, New York, plans 
to break ground for its new building to 
cost $150,000, to be located at the corner 
of Rockaway Boulevard and Jamaica 
Avenue. The building, which is to be of 
modern construction and entirely fire- 
proof, marks a step forward in the 
career of the bank, which is but two 
years old. 


A two story bank and office building 
is to be erected for the Addison Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. Architeet 
taking bids. No closing date set. 
















Work is to start soon in remodeling 
the Bank of Galesburg, Galesburg, 
Illinois, The improvements will cost 


y 








The bank and office building of the 
Citizens State Bank, Wittenberg, Wis- 
‘onsin is to be remodeled. General con- 
tract has been awarded to Schoenrock 
Bros., New London, Wisconsin. 
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floor, separated from the lobby by a | , ETO 


off for conference rooms and employes’ | 


‘ ‘ | 
Formal opening of the new home of 
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THE CHARLOTTE NATIONAL BANK 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


J amore, of the building of the Charlotte 
National Bank is the manner in which 
it has been designed to provide for future 
extension both vertically and horizontally so 
that when the bank needs more space it will 
not be necessary to make unusual alterations. 


This building is built entirely of granite for 
the lower part and granite terra cotta to 
match for the upper portions so as to save 
weight and expense. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Reflects Dignity-- 
Integrity--Strength 


Any publicity ycu use must do that to 
be appropriate. A Flexlume Electric Sign, 
especially designed by skilled artists, will 
reflect the character of your institution 
and truly represent you, both day and 
night. It will harmonize beautifully with 
the architectural design of your building. 


Flexlume is decidedly not an ordinary 
sign, but the result of specialization on 
quality electrical advertising since 1910. 
It is worthy to be a part of your bank’s 


exterior. 


Write for photoprints of Flexlume bank 
installations and information regarding 
our free sketch service. 


We also build exposed lamp and 
other types of electric signs for 
those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1400 Military Road 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Phone “FLEXLUME”’—All Principal Cities 


Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, Oakland, California 
and Toronto, Canada 





Plans are in course of preparation 
for the construction of a 40-foot addi- 
tion to the Bethlehem Trust Company 
building at Broad and Main streets, 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to cost be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000. The plans 
and specifications are being drawn by 
Weigner and Snyder, architects. 


The two story bank and office build- 
ing at the corner of Seventh and Mesa 
streets, San Pedro, California, for the 
Bank of San Pedro will cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 and will be 
erected on a site 75x120 feet. It will be 
of steel frame construction with brick 


filler walls and terra cotta exterior 
finish. 


Another branch has been started by 
the Reading National Bank, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. The latest addition is 
located at Centre and Bern avenues, 
under the supervision of Lawrence 
Huyett. 


Alterations to cost $45,000 will be 
made to The National Bank building at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, for which 
plans are now being drawn. 

The Allentown Trust Company of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, will have 
alterations and an addition made to its 
bank, store and office building. This 
will involve an expenditure of $25,000. 


The State Bank of Fraser, Fraser, 
Michigan, plans the construction of 3 
one or two story bank building. It wiy 
eost $50,000. 

The Ashland Bank and Savings Build. 
ing Company, Ashland, Ohio, has pur. 
chased a site for the construction of , 
new bank building. Very indefinite a 
to maturity. 


The Farmers National Bank of Bueks 
County, Bristol, Pennsylvania, is hay. 
ing plans drawn to make alterations 
and an addition to its bank building, 

It is planned to erect a building for 
The Endicott National Bank, Endicott, 
New York. 

A new bank building to house the 
First National Bank, Elmsford, New 
York, is contemplated. 

A one story bank building of brick 
and limestone construction, 60x100 feet, 
will be constructed for the Southhold 
Savings Bank, Southhold, New York 
It will cost $200,000. 

At Cliffside Park, New Jersey, it is 
planned to erect a bank building for 
The Grantwood National Bank. 


A new bank building is planned being 
erected for The Iselin National Bank, 
Iselin, New Jersey. 

Plans are being drawn for remodeling 
a building into banking quarters for the 
First National Bank of Riverside, 
Riverside, New Jersey. This will in 
volve an éxpenditure of $30,000. The 
structure will be two stories in height, 
42x97 feet. 

A new bank building to cost between 
$15,000 and $25,000 is planned being 
erected for the Atkinson Trust and Sav 
ings Bank, Atkinson, Illinois. It will 
be of brick and stone construction. 

Alterations to cost about $25,000 will 
be made to the Cleveland Trust Com 
pany’s bank building at Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


Interior remodeling is being made 
a store for banking quarters for the 
Halsted Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago. 

The First National Bank of Murphy> 
boro, Illinois, plans the construetion 0 
a bank and office building, five storie 
high, at Tenth and Walnut streets. 


One million dollars will be invested 
in a new bank and office building to be 
erected at the corner of Third and Main 
streets, Davenport, Iowa, for the Amer 
can Commercial and Savings Bank. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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BANKING FIXTURES IN COLOR 


The banking room of the Griswold 
National Bank, in the Buhl Building, 
Detroit, is a conspicuous example of the 
cuecessful use of color in a modern 
commercial office. The piers, wainscot 
and counter are of travertine, the 
counter top being of richly colored 
warble, as is also the low base. The 
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plaster walls and vaulted ceiling are 
deep buff in tone, the groins and ribs 
being accented by richly colored sur- 
face decoration. 

The color has been carried into the 
wrought iron bank fittings, the counter 
wreen, check desks ‘and baleony being 
richly but sparingly polychromed to tie 
them in with the general color scheme 
of the room. 
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This polychrome work is not a paint 
job applied in the field but is a hard 
permanent finish of baked enamel. The 
colors used are brilliant but thin and 

rick translucent, having rather the character 

feet, of a dye or stain. The texture and sur- 

hold face of the metal are thus clearly in 

‘ork. § evidence and none of the charm inherent 
in forged iron is lost or obscured. 
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BANK QUARTERS IN 
NEW HOTEL 


The First National Bank at Lykens, E. G. SMITH, . ae _. President E.F., HANSEN, . . Secretary-Treasurer 
Pemsvania, « mining town of 3000 EF ES SSURE °° YESBIEMEY ELM ANNE cic Nar Les Be 
at the entrance of the anthracite coal 
fields, has moved into new quarters in the 

sling new community financed Hotel Lykens, 
» the opened to the public July 9. 


BELOIT SAVINGS BANK, BELOIT, WIS. 


After we were selected as Architects, Mr. Van Lone stated to our Mr. 
Uffendell we were one of twenty-two Architects they had interviewed 
and had been ranked first on our ability to grasp their problem, they 
being a Mutual Saving Institution. 
LET US HELP YOU 
What Our Service Consists of— 
1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


side, R. Coble, president of the bank, is 

| in- also president of the community hotel 

The corporation, while Charles A. Hoff, vice 

ight, president, was chairman of the hotel 
building committee. 


Other officers of the bank are: W. H. 
Cooper, J. M. Sheibley, J. M. Miller, 
C. H. Miller, George Eby, F. W. Boyer, 
Edward Smink, J. D. Helt, C. M. Coles 
and J. A. Bogar, most of whom were 
very active in the community hotel move- 
ment. 


lf you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W. Gibbons Uffendell, Inc., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Pacific-Southwest Trust and Alterations will be made to the The Liberty Savings Bank and Trust 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, California Beverly National Bank of Boston, Company, Memphis, Tennessee, will erect 
has had plans prepared by Marston, Van located on the corner of Cabo and Thorn- a six story bank and office building of 
Pelt and Maybury, architects, for a two ‘ike streets. A new entrance will be brick, reinforced concrete frame with 
story bank, store and office building to ™ade on Cabot street, keeping the terra cotta trim. 
be built at the corner of Lake and Colo- Present entrance for the offices on the 
rado Streets, Pasadena. It will be of ‘second floor. The present quarters of 
reinforeed concrete construction. the savings bank will be altered for Beg Your Pardon! 

business purposes. Additional space for On page 52 of the April Bankers 
customers will be provided and the Monruiy appeared an illustration and 

The new home of the Liberty Title banking room fittings will be of mahog- floor plan of the First National Bank of 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia was any. The working space will be en- 
mecently opened. The new project is a Jarged and the bank will also be provided 
21 story structure. 


Angola, Indiana. Through an error in 

proof reading the captions underneath 

with a burglar alarm system. These these illustrations were premitted to 
en improvements are expected to be com- read Angola, Illinois, instead of Angola, 

a Union Discount Company of pleted in the fall. Indiana. 

New York has recently moved into new ° 

offices in the Murray Hill Building at On _ be words. 

285 Madison Avenue. — 


These illustrations were furnished 
through the courtesy of Monroe Ben- 
HECO brook and Company. 
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NEW BUILDING UNDER WAY 
FOR BUCKEYE STATE 


The new home of this Columbus 
building and loan company will be 
featured by unusual interior layout 
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There will be two private automatic 
electrie elevators which will provid. 
communication to all the floor levels o¢. 
cupied by the bank. 

Entrance to the safe deposit depart. § 
ment in the basement will be through 
the main banking room during bankiny 


SEVERAL noteworthy features are 
found in the construction of the new 
building of the Buckeye State Building 
and Loan Company in Columbus, Ohio. 
The site is not only in a strategie posi- 
tion for an office building, but is of 
unusual size, being 94 feet on Gay 
Street and 188 feet on Pearl Street. 
The company will use the entire base- 
ment, the main floor, the mezzanine, and 
two-thirds of the second floor. Above, 
there will be ten modernly-equipped 
office floors. 

The main room, 75 feet wide and 180 
feet deep, has a ceiling height of 40 
feet. At the rear of the main room 
are the private offices for the loan de- 
partment. These offices are approxi- 
mately 12 feet wide by 15 feet deep, and 
are the private offices where mortgage 
loans will be closed and payments made. 
It was necessary to give these every 
benefit of privacy, and soundproof eceil- 
ings have been designed by the archi- 
tects. 

Above these offices is a mezzanine be- 
hind an interior colonnade, to provide 
for future expansion and to add to the 
attractiveness of the main room—a fea- 


ture which is well set forth in the aecom- 
panying view of the interior. 

While the main lobby is 75 feet wide, 
the actual area covers the entire prop- 
erty except that required by the public 
entrance and the elevators to the office 
portion of the building. The architects 
have made use of an 18-foot strip run- 
ning along the adjoining property. 
They have located in this strip the com- 
pany’s security vaults, book vaults, fire- 
proof storage for mortgages and several 
private offices. These are 12 feet high. 
Above these offices there are large win- 
dows on the east side of the banking 
room opening out into this area. This 
insures light and ventilation on all four 
sides. 

Officers’ quarters have been located at 
the front of the building. Then come 
the various tellers’ cages for the de- 
partments. A large private area for 
the use of its patrons has been provided 
not only at the front of the building, 
but at the far end as well. 


The loan department has been placed 
at the rear and in the center of the 
group private offices. The only separa- 
tion between this department and the 
rest of the room is a low marble rail. 


The public lobby has an unusual 
width of 34 feet and overall length of 
110 feet. 

The interior design is of the simplest 
type. The walls will be faced up to a 
height of 12 feet with marble, and above 
this point the interior will be in traver- 
tine stone. The floors throughout the 
public space will be in large squares of 
Tennessee marble and behind the coun- 
ters the floors will be of cork tile. 


Architect’s nga So the new building being constructed tor the Buckeye State Building and 


Loan Company in lumbus, Ohio. 


The interior arrangement is featured by the open span, un- 


obstructed by columns 


hours and after hours access may }p 
had through the public elevator hall 
All of the public elevators continue ty 
the basement level so that tenants jp 
the building may go directly from theiy 
offices to the vault containing their safe 
deposit boxes. 

The vault for the safe keeping of 
securities is 23 feet by 37 feet. The 
walls, floors, and ceilings will be of 
conerete, 18 inches thick, reinforced 
with steel. The vault will have a on 
ineh steel lining and the door will have 
20 inches of toolproof steel and all the 
latest safety devices. 

In addition to the vault for seeur- 
ties there will be accommodations for 
silver storage, trunk storage, ete., and 
the company has provided the same 
security for these valuables as for the 
boxes in the safe deposit department. 

There will be 15 ordinary coupon 
booths. Three of these are of sufficient 
size to accommodate five or six people, 
and there are two large 
rooms, 


conference 


The main room is a clear span unob- 
structed by columns. This will requir 
four heavy steel trusses, over the ceil- 
ing, some 14 feet in height, each one 
carrying approximately 400 tons. These 
will oceupy the entire height of the 
second story and have been so designed 
that it will be possible to walk through 
them in the center. This space in the 
truss area will be used for the clerical 
force, store rooms, directors’ room, 
girls’ rest and locker rooms and a kitehen 
and dining room for employes. 


The company has provided a unique 
convenience for its tenants in a sub 
basement under the entire building for 
automobile parking space. It will be 
entered from an alley where the grade 
is lower and naturally lends itself 
this use. There are approximately 1 
officers and there will be parking space 
for 100 cars so that every tenant may 
come into the building in his automobile, 
delivering this in the basement and pr 
ceeding from there directly to the 
elevator. 

Hopkins and Dentz of New York City 
are the architects and the contract for 
the erection of the building has beet 
let to the Wm. H. Evans Company # 
Columbus. 


Henry T. Boberg, assistant cashier of 
the Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank. 
Chicago, has been promoted to take ove 
the duties of his brother, Stanley 6. 
Boberg, who has been appointed cashier 
of the new Chatfield Trust and Savings 
Bank. 
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WHY WE HAVE SIX ROOMS 
FOR CUSTOMERS’ USE 


With the building designed to meet 


farmers’ needs, we find land owners and 
tenants making it their headquarters 


By C. C. WOLAVER 
Cashier, Dundee State Bank, Dundee, Illinois 


HEN we erected our new building 

about six years ago, we decided 
that we would provide enough room so 
that farmers and others might use our 
bank as headquarters. 

In this community there are a num- 
ber of land owners whose farms are 
operated by tenants and these men like 
to have a place where they may meet 
for settlements on regularly appointed 
days. Certainly the logical place for 
this business is in the bank and we felt 
that if we provided a convenient place, 
we would secure the bulk of the business 
from these people. 

So, we provided rooms on two floors, 
leaving a two-story open space in the 
center for the main banking quarters. 
There is a large room across the entire 
front of the bank on the second floor, 
and another one across the entire rear 
of the bank, to provide space for a large 
community room, and for a directors’ 
and work room. The community room 
on the second floor in the front is de- 
signed for larger meetings but can be 
used by a land owner and his tenant. 
The directors’ room may also be used 
in this way if all the other rooms are 
filled. 

Strietly speaking, there are four cus- 
tomers’ rooms—two designed especially 
for women and two for men—but we 
have this community room, the directors’ 
room and also another office which is 
usually reserved for the use of the offi- 
ters who wish to’consult in private with 
tustomers. There are times, however, 
when this must be given over to the use 
of land owners and tenants. 

_ The accompanying floor plan shows 
i @ general way how our quarters are 
arranged. You will see that the cages 
are all arranged along one side of the 


lobby space. The customers’ rooms, in- 
eluding safe deposit booths, are on the 
other side. The safe deposit vault and 
our own vault are directly opposite the 
entrance to the bank and at the rear. 
We provided a fireproof vault in the 
basement for storage of records. ete. 

Our community. room, in addition to 
being used by farmers for personal con- 
ferences, is also used by the following 
local organizations: 


aor 


NEW HOME for 
First National Bank, 
Madison, Ind. 


Anortuer beautiful bank 
building we have planned and 
are now building and equip- 
ping, on our “guaranteed 
limit”’ form of Contract. 


We have many satisfied 
customers. 


We can satisfy you too. 


Our expert advice is free 
to you with no obligations 


The Womens. Club. 
The Mens’ protective Association. 
The Womens’ Protective Association. 
(These are mutual insurance companies. ) 

The Farmers’ Association. 

The Welfare Association. 

The Building and Loan Association 
and by any special organization that 
may have some work to do for the com- 
munity as a whole. 


While we do not ordinarily rent this 
room to individuals, still there are occa- 
sions when we believe the work to be 
done is of value to the whole community. 
For example, recently a young lady 
came to our town who intends to form 
a class in elocution and publie speak- 
ing. We thought this would be a good 
thing for the town and we offered her 
the room free of charge until her classes 
are organized. If she wishes to use it 
after her work has become a success, 
we will make a small charge. 


This investment has been profitable 
for the bank. We have gained a great 
many new customers, our old customers 
are more firmly bound to us, and we 
are recognized as serving a definite pur- 
pose in serving the community as a 
whole. 


Contract has been- awarded for the 
one story with mezzanine floor bank 
building to be erected for the Bank of 
the United States, New York, and on 
which work will soon be started. The 
structure will be 50x100 feet of brick 
Location 


and limestone construction. 
3783-5 Third Avenue. 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MADISON. IND. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY, Bank Builders 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ATTRACTIVE BRANCH QUARTERS 


ia banks are constantly giving 
more attention to the appearance of 
their branch bank buildings, and to the 


details of interior arrangement. The 
branch bank building of attractive 
architecture and interior layout is a 
pulling power for new business in the 
community. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
an exterior view of the new Western 
Avenue Branch of the Bank of America 
in Los Angeles, California. The hand- 
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some entrance is flanked:on either side 
by distinctive grilled windows and is 
shown in the illustration as the person 
walking in front of the bank observes it. 
The building is 50 by 100 feet and is 
devoted entirely to the bank’s quarters. 
The exterior is faced with Boise stone 
and the windows and entrance are 
trimmed with an ornate iron work. 
The floor plan discloses a_ central 
lobby with working space on either side, 
directly in line with the entrance. At 














Floor plan, new Bank of America branch 


the rear of the lobby is located the large 
safe deposit vault which is visible upon 
entering the bank. The arrangement of 
the adjacent book vault and the coupon 
booths is worthy of note. 

The lobby floor is finished in Te. 
nessee marble with border and base of 
black and gold. The floors of the yay 
are finished in tile. 

The ceiling has a moulded plaster 
cornice and a large skylight provides g 
daylight banking room. 

Albert C. Martin is the architect, 


Work of installing new metal grill. 
work and redecoration of the interior 
of the Eaton National Bank, Eaton, 
Ohio, has been completed. A coupon. 
clipping booth is an added feature of 
the bank equipment. The new grillwork 
affords a better flood of daylight in the 
rear quarters of the banking institution. 
A grilled door has replaced one of wood 
that served as an entranceway between 
the bank lobby and the quarters in the 
rear, in which the vault containing the 
safe deposit boxes is situated. The new 
door is locked and unlocked by means 
of electric buttons operated from within 
the steel cages of the cashiers and tellers. 
New lighting fixtures that are awaiting 
installation will complete the improve 
ments. The bank’s general appearance 
has been greatly enhanced by the 
changes which it has undergone. 


The new Hood System Industrial 
Bank Building, located on North Main 
Street, High Point, North Carolina, was 
officially opened recently. The institu- 
tion was inaugurated in High Point 
March 18, and up to the present time 
carried on its business in temporary 
quarters on West Washington Street. 

Officials of the bank are: R. R. 
Ragan, president; Charles L. Amos, vice 
president; Dr. W. L. Jackson, second 
vice president; Thurlow Kearns, cashier, 
and L. W. Flythe, assistant cashier. 

There are ten Hood System banks in 
North Carolina; two have been orgat- 
ized since the High Point institution was 
founded. Each one of these banks & 
a separate corporation and the specialty 
of the system is weekly loans. 


BEG YOUR PARDON 


On page 17 of the June issue of Tit 
Bankers MonTHLY we __ reproduced 
four unusually attractive photographs 
that had been used by The Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, in adver 
tising. In publishing these photograpts 
we failed to use a copyright notice and 
here wish to correct this mistake. 

These potographs were all made and 
copyrighted by Anne Shriber, 358 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Miss Shriber 
makes a specialty of supplying unusu# 
photographs of this sort for bankers 
and other advertisers. 
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ENGLAND SINCE THE STRIKE 

(Continued from page 19) 
jisure brings; followed’ by a_ tre- 
mendous army of women factory, office, 
and shop workers who seem to have 
“money to burn” on anything that takes 
their fancy or that they hope will add 
to their charm or beauty. 

The post-war man shortage in Eng- 
land has been a potent aid to the seller 
of aids to beauty, and, in good times or 
bad. I searcely see how it is possible 
fora real “woman” appeal to go wrong 
in England. I’m afraid that 

ly womanly is the English girl of 
1926 that she would spend her last few 
pence on beauty or comfort or pleasure. 

Of course, we are a sadly overtaxed 
people, but still we manage, to all 
appearances, to make it handsomely 
profitable for the scores of American 
companies now operating here. Give us 
but a ten or twelve per cent decrease in 
our taxation, and we shall become once 
more the finest market in the world. 

At the present, I honestly believe, we 
stand second only to America as a 
market for manufactured goods of every 
kind, and, looking back over a fairly 
long period of years, I can seareely 
think of a single properly advertised 
Ameriean product which has failed to 
make a success in the United Kingdom. 
Unpatriotie though it may be, we in 
England have a decided partiality for 
things which hail from America. Amer- 
iea’s extravagant wealth, and apparent 
weakness in dealing with crime may have 
had some slight effect in reducing our 
orders from you, but generally speaking, 
we are very responsive indeed to the 
appeal of American products. We know 
that if aceepted in America they appeal 
to people very much akin to ourselves, 
and therefore we feel instinctively there 
must be something in the things which 
might make it worth our while to buy. 

How topsy-turvy British conditions 
had beeome owing to the now-broken 
tyranny of the trade unions was well 
brought out by the managing director 
of the English Electrie Co., who re- 
marked that “highly skilled and educated 
and even cultured, artisans, were receiv- 
Ing &@ wage well under that of the 
‘Sheltered’ road cleaner or railway 
porter.” 

All this sort of nonsense has natur- 
ally got to go, but there will be no 
teonomie loss to the advertiser, for as 
the earnings of the ‘sheltered’ worker 
are reduced, those of the more vital, 
more necessary worker in the heavy 
industries—for instance, the engineer- 
ing; the iron, and the shipbuilding trades, 
will be advanced by almost exactly the 
‘ame proportions as the old sheltered 
Worker has been reduced. 

I would impress upon the American 
advertiser in Great Britain that he need 
hot be at all afraid, however scientific 

appeal may be, of going over the 
of his audience. Our people will 
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this company will probably help you 
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Builders of Fine Bank Work Since ‘a9 


For the smaller bank planning a modest interior, equally high 
quality of materials and workmanship may be secured. 
Ohmer equipment is the finest to be had, yet its 
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understand you perfectly, however deep 
your argument. For we are being 
rather over-educated—edueated until I 
am afraid we are bringing up a genera- 
tion too proud to work in the ding-dong 
way which. makes a nation great. 

How well the purchasing power of 
money in England compares with other 
European countries is shown by the 
figures published herewith. Where the 
Londoner’s wages will purchase 100 
units, the similar worker’s wages will 
buy in 

Berlin 73 units 
He EUGENE occ c couee 55 units 
in Lodz units 
in Prague units 
in Riga units 
in Vienna ) units 


— 


in Warsaw 44 units 

This seems to indicate that over all 
these countries our people have a very 
considerable economic advantage. 

The new home of the Detroit branch, 
Federal Reserve Bank to be built on the 
northeast corner of Fort and Shelby 
streets, will cost approximately $1,200,- 
000. Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White, Chicago, are the architects. The 
Federal Reserve Bank will occupy the 
first three floors, and it is probable that 
the Detroit Clearing House Association 
will use the fourth floor. 
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ye DOWN your cities and leave your farms, and your cities 


will spring up again as if by magic. 


But destroy the farms, 


and the grass will grow in the streets of the cities.” 


W. J. BRYan 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ANKER-FARMER PROJECTS 


A member of the agricultural commission 
of the A. B. A. gives some pointers every 
country banker should read carefully 


ECAUSE of the common conser- 

vatism of bankers, the banker- 
farmer movement has advanced rather 
slowly except in certain communities 
in which bankers have been progressive 
as well as conservative. Bankers in 
agricultural states are gradually learn- 
ing that they ean help to improve agri- 
culture and thus help to improve general 
business conditions by being active in 
certain affairs that ordinarily are not 
included in banking routine; and that 
they ean do this without in any wav 
jeopardizing the soundness of their 
banks. As bankers learn of the possi- 
bilities of helping to improve agricul- 
tural conditions they are seeking to in- 
augurate banker-farmer work. 

Almost any banker in an agricultural 
community can be of great assistance 
to farmer patrons by doing one or more 
of the things mentioned in the following 
list : 

1. Help to safeguard farmers against 
unsound promotion schemes. At least 
you can refuse to help the promoters 
of such schemes. 

2. Encourage farmers to maintain 
active memberships in farm organiza 
tions which are working constructively 
for agricultural betterment. 

3. Visit your state agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station and learn 
something of the many ways in which 
the college and station can be used to 
bring about agricultural improvements. 

4. Develop and maintain a first-name 
acquaintance with the county agent. 
Both you and the county agent are in- 
terested in the best agricultural develop- 
ment of the county. Each can be of 
great assistance to the other in foster- 
ing this development. 

5. Help to induce landlords to take 
a constructive long-view interest in 
their farm lands. About 40 per cent of 
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By F. D. FARRELL 


President, Kansas State Agricultural College 


the farms of the United States are 
operated by tenants. Effective attention 
to our agricultural problems requires 
the development of better landlord- 
tenant relations than now commonly 
prevail. In a large number of cases 
it is the landlord who is_ blocking 
progress. 

These suggestions cover only a few 
of the numerous opportunities for bank- 
ers to help improve farming conditions. 
Many others will occur if you follow 
some of these. This kind of service 








probably is not emphasized in text books 
on banking, but it is as truly a prope | 
banking service as is the cashing of 
cheeks, although, of course, it is les > 
stereotyped and less routine. Like the 
cashing of checks, it is a kind of service 
which the banks are peculiarly fitted to 
give. 

In the principal agricultural states, 
friendly relations between bankers ani 
farmers are common. Reasons for this 
are that many bankers are farm reared, 
and many are themselves farm ownen, 


The boy who !earns early in life to accept responsibility makes a better citizen whether he stay 


a farmer or not. 


The project work recommended by the agricultural commission helps bot” 


farmers and their children to develop into better bank customers. 
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and many operating farmers serve on 
the directorates of banks. 

It is probable that no group of town 
business men have a keener appreciation 
than bankers of the dominating influ- 
ence of agricultural conditions upon 
general business, particularly in great 
agricultural regions like the Middle 
West. Bankers in such regions have 
learned that economic conditions rise 
and fall with agricultural conditions. 
Good crops, efficiently produced and 
satisfactorily sold, are an absolute as- 
surance of prosperity in an agricul- 
tural community or an agricultural state. 

In recognition of the relationship be- 

tween agriculture and banking, there 
has developed a program of banker- 
farmer activities to improve agricultural 
conditions. These activities are fostered 
by the American Bankers Association, 
through its agricultural commission, 
and by agricultural agencies including 
county farm bureaus and agricultural 
colleges. 
In each state the bankers association 
has an agricultural committee. In some 
states there are also county agricultural 
committees. 

A brief description of banker-farmer 
work in Kansas will illustrate the way 
in which banker-farmer activities are 
being developed. 

In consultation with the state agri- 
cultural college and with representative 
men from the farm organizations, the 
agricultural committee has adopted nine 
projects. These projects are: 

1. The development of cow testing 
association work. 

2. The control of worms that infest 


3. The fostering of boys’ and girls’ 
elub work. 

4. Encouraging the production of 
alfalfa, sweet clover, and soy beans in 
places where these legumes are well 
adapted. 

5. Encouraging the use of sound 
methods in developing the dairy in- 
dustry. 

6. Helping to prevent the distribu- 
tion of inferior livestock and useless 
livestock remedies in rural communities. 

7. Encouraging the use of radio in 
securing reliable agricultural informa- 
tion. 


8. Encouraging a wider use of good 
seeds of field crops. 

9. The control of noxious weeds. 

These nine projects are particularly 
important and entirely feasible in Kan- 
88 agriculture. Each county bankers 
association, in consultation with the 
agricultural college and the county farm 
bureau, adopts one or more of these 
Projects. Individual bankers help by 
Supplying information to farmers, by 
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actions, by discouraging deals of ques- 
tionable value, by aiding in securing 
satisfactory cooperation between the 
farmers and various business interests 
(like the railroads), and by manifesting 
a friendly and helpful interest in mak- 
ing whatever project is adopted in the 
community successful. 

These activities are strengthening the 
bond between banker and farmer by in- 
mutual 


creasing understanding, sym- 
pathy, and helpfulness They are 


strengthening the spirit of partnership 
between two groups of people who are 
“in the same boat.” A wise, trust- 
worthy, and progressive banker and an 
industrious and thrifty up-to-date 
farmer are material for a lasting part- 
nership. 

As bankers are learning the impor- 
ance of being actively and intelligently 
friendly to good farming they are taking 
the time to seeure reliable information 
as to what constitutes good farming. 


The “Farmers Booklet” 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
found that it pays to spend some money 
for printed matter to help and encourage 
the farmers in its territory. One of the 
most effective pieces of work along this 
line is a 16-page pamphlet which it 
calls. the “Farmers Booklet.” 

The booklet gives a_heart-to-heart 
“talk” with the farmers and brings out 
some more or less startling facts about 
farming, together with encouragement 
and suggestions. A good many of these 
ideas were copied from various sources 
and this, of course, made the work of 
preparation much easier. One of the 
things the bank tried to emphasize is 
that “the farmer with something to sell 


only once or twice a year will be hard 
up and blue about eight out of every 
ten years.” It has the one crop system 
to combat there and it gave the best 
advice to be secured on this subject. 


DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING CREATED 

A division af cooperative marketing 
has been created in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies of the Department 
of Agriculture, pursuant to the provis- 
ions of the Cooperative Marketing Bill, 
which was approved and signed by the 
President just before Congress ad- 
journed. Chris L. Christensen, who for 
the past two years has been at the head 
of the cooperative marketing work in 
the same bureau, will be in charge of 
the new division. The work and person- 
nel of the former Division of Agricul- 
tural Cooperation will be transferred to 
the new Division of Cooperative Mar- 
keting. 

The research, educational and service 
work relating to cooperative marketing 
will be considerably enlarged under the 
provisions of this act. The department 
will now be able to give the same atten- 
tion to the development of cooperative 
marketing as has been extended to prob- 
lems of production. This will be done 
by the collection, study and dissemina- 
tion of information regarding the co- 
operative movement in the United States 
and foreign countries. 
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to improve farms and sanitary condi- 
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HOW WE SECURE STATEMENTS FROM} | 
FARMER BORROWERS 


A plan that protects the bank on loans 
of $500 and over, and keeps custom- 
ers feeling that they are well served 


By M. E. TATE 


Vice President & Cashier, Security State Bank, Keokuk, Iowa 


¢ef WOULD like to borrow a thousand 

dollars, Mr. Tate,” said a well-to- 
do farmer as he came to my desk a few 
months ago. 

I invited him to sit down with me to 
talk the matter over. I told him that 
I thought there was no question but 
what the loan could be arranged. Then 
I explained that our bank requires 
every borrower desiring a loan of $500 
or more to give a statement of his finan- 
cial condition. The farmer objected. 


Statement 
Form No. 3_cORPORaT, 
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“You know that I own a lot of land, 
don’t you? You have known me for 
years. There is no danger of my run- 
ning away. I’m good for a whole lot 
more than a thousand dollars.” 

These were the arguments put up in 
trving to avoid giving a statement. I 
agreed to all of them but told him that 
our rules required the statement. I ex- 
plained that it was as much for his own 
protection as for the protection of the 
bank, and showed him that the bank’s 


Form No. £—FIRM OR INDIVIDUAL—Maaefecterer or Merchest. 
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This letter has proved effective in helping to secure statements from all customers asking for 
loans of $500 or more. Note the frank way in which the subject is presented. This letter, of course, 
is backed up by firmness on the part of officers if an objection is made to the giving of a statement. 
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safety depends entirely on its care jp 
making loans and in keeping up-to-date 
in its knowledge of the financial cong. 
tion of customers. 

It so happened that this farmer was 
not a depositor in our bank. He live 
some distance from Keokuk and oni. 
narily does his banking in another 
town. He is one of the most respected 
farmers in the county, and one of the 
largest land owners. 

He finally consented to give me the 
information, listing several pieces of 
property and giving the approximate 
valuation. He then asked if that wasn't 
enough. 

“That is a lot more than enough to 
secure my little loan of a 
dollars,” he said. 


thousand 


“It isn’t a question of listing enough 
property to cover your loan, but our 
requirement is that we must have a full 
up-to-date statement representing your 
entire financial condition. I am not try- 
ing to see if you have enough property 
to secure this loan. I know that al 
ready, but what I must have in our con- 
fidential files, is a list of both your assets 
and your liabilities. Let us go on ani 
complete the list of your assets and then 
we will list the liabilities.” 

The man was getting nervous. He 
apparently had never made a list of 
his property before and for some reason 
or other he did not like to do it now. 
But he gave me a few more items, fre 
quently stopping and saying that he 
had given me everything. 

Finally we started on the liabilities. 
He was even more reluctant here, but 
did give several items. Finally I asked 
him what he owed to his home bank 
He gave me a few items on this point, 
but with much reluctance. Then | 
asked if he owed any other bank, an 
by a slow and painful process I secured 
information on loans that had bee 
made from three different institutions 

He finally lost his patience entirely 
and said that he could see no sense 2 
my prying into his private affairs ® 
this way. I quietly answered that t 
this were the case, I might as well tet 
up the statement and forget about the 
loan, and I proceeded to do s0. : 

Then he began to beg and said he woul! 
give the additional information, but 
already had enough facts to see that 
did not eare to make the loan. The m 
son he had come to us was because 
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had exhausted his borrowing capacity 
at several other banks and his financial 
condition was not what would warrant 
a loan. So, I did tear up the statement 
and, although he pleaded, I refused to 
make the loan. I did not explain to him 
why, but left him to believe that it was 
because he was not willing to make a 
full statement. 

A few months later, this man went 
into bankruptey. Our bank did not 
lose anything, but several others in the 
county did. 

This is only an isolated case. We 
really have had little difficulty in seeur- 
ing financial statements from borrowers 
and I think the reason is that we have 
made them understand it is a require- 
ment made of everyone, and that the 
statement will be held in strict confi- 
dence. 

We provide a form that is easy to 
fill out. The average man is afraid of 
a statement simply because he does not 
know just how to make it and so we 
use three different forms—one for farm- 
ers, one for corporations and one for 
firms or individuals. 









CREDIT STATEMENT 
To THE SECURITY STATE BANK 


Keokuk, fons 
i ma aac: 





Accounts Receivable... ............0....2020--8.- 2-4 
Merchandise (if Merchant |. 


location on reverse side of statement: ) 
12Odcres w $.75_.Per Acre $.. 


Improvements Valued at 











LIABILITIES” eigen 
Money Borrowed (Unsecure: wocnccesths 
Other Debts (Itemize)...% 


A simple form for securing 
information on mortgages 
urchased from other ban 
acts of this sort are helpful 
in judging the safety of 
a or notes purchased 
surplus funds. 





We have a form letter that is sent to 
all prospective borrowers whenever we 
feel that we should have a statement from 
them. It states courteously, but firmly, 
that every one. is required to make a 
statement ‘and that the reason includes 
Protection for the borrower as well 
48 for the banker. This usually brings 

k the statement and there have been 
very few cases in which we have had to 
§ive. personal attention to them. 


Tn some eases farmers who have 


exchange transactions. 






A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 
















MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 





never made statements, have told me 
that it was an eye-opener to them. It 
showed more clearly than they had ever 
realized just what their financial con- 
dition was, and many have asked for 
advice on certain features. In some 
cases, farmers have come in after im- 
proving their condition and have asked 
us to make the proper changes on our 
records. In other words, after the 
process of explaining the necessity for 
statements, we have found that they 
appreciate them just as much as we do. 

One of the items on a farmer’s state- 
ment that I watch closely is “Contingent 
liability as endorser or guarantor.” A 
farmer sometimes runs up quite a large 
contingent liability by being a good 
fellow and signing notes for his neigh- 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


bors, and this sometimes is the danger 
point on a man’s statement. 

Another item is “Livestock.” In the 
immediate vicinity of Keokuk, farm 
land is not so well adapted to the raising 
of crops and the farmer who has more 
livestock is usually the one in better 
condition to earn profits. 

We have a simple statement’ report 
which we use when accepting notes to 
be held as collateral to loans made to 
banks. This form is made the same, 
size of the note so that it may be at- 
tached. When we make loans to our 
country correspondents we send copies 
of these blanks and they are returned 
properly filled in together with the 
notes. In this way we have accurate 
information regarding each note. 
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NEW CATTLE MARKETING 
PLAN HELPS BANKS 


More stabilized markets and guaranteed 
returns with proper handling of mort- 
gaged cattle aid in financing feeders 


By R. M. HAGEN 


Asst. Managing Director, California Cattlemen’s Assn. 


N organization for the co-operative 

marketing of beef cattle in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, and southern 
Oregon was started early in 1925, in- 
corporated under the name, “The Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association.” 


This territory is almost self-support- 
ing. California has a surplus of cattle 
during the summer which is moved to 
Oregon, Nevada and Utah points. In 
the fall, southern Oregon and Nevada 
have surplus cattle which are moved to 
California. And during the winter, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona have a 
surplus which is moved to California. 
Thus, for the year as a whole, the area 
is about self-supporting and it is only 
a question of orderly marketing, regulat- 
ing the flow of cattle so as to “feed” 
rather than “glut” the markets in order 
that a stable price may be maintained. 


There were two prime objects in 
establishing this organization. They 
were (1) to stabilize the market price 
and (2) to eliminate the spread which 
had previously existed between Pacific 
coast prices and eastern prices on the 
same grade and quality of cattle. 


During 1925 and to date, the price 
has been materially stabilized and the 
spread in price between western and 
eastern markets, which had previously 
been an average of approximately 154 
cents per pound live weight, or about 
the cost of transportation from west to 
east, was reduced to an average of 4 
cent per pound live weight. We believe 
it is economically sound, so long as 
there is not a surplus of cattle in this 
territory, to expect a price approx- 
imately equal to the eastern markets 
for the same grade and quality. 

Our territory is divided into smaller 
districts for the handling of cattle. In 
each district there is a field agent with 
whom the members list their cattle as 
they are available for sale. There are 
two main sales offices, one at San Fran- 
cisco and one at Los Angeles, where 85 
per cent of the cattle are slaughtered. 
Orders for cattle are secured from the 
packer buyers at these two main market 
points and the members’ cattle are 
shipped direct to packing plants for 
slaughter. Payment is made to the 
association as agent and it, in turn, 
remits to the member the value of the 
eattle less the selling charge. 


There are several points in this method 


of selling which are of interest to banks: 

1. Much speculation is eliminated 
and the producer and his bank know 
the price before the cattle are loaded. 

2. The association is in a better 
position to know the credit standing of 
the buyer than is the average producer, 
and there is, therefore, a greater security 
in sales. The association guarantees the 
collection of all money for eattle sold 
through its offices and, therefore, must 
sell only to responsible parties. 

3. Payment for cattle is made 
promptly to members, there being no 
pooling of cattle. Each lot is sold sepa- 
rately and payment is made to the 
member on an average of 72 hours after 
the stock is loaded. 


* * 


4. To care for mortgaged cattle, the 
association maintains a mortgage reeonj 
of its members and a file of instructions 
as to how payment is to be made. Thy 
the creditor is protected and may haye 
full confidence that proceeds of sale yi 
be promptly and carefully handled. 7 
there is urgent need of funds, we wip 
the proceeds to the owner’s bank. 


5. The result of a stable market js 
greater security on loans. Under 
system of loose and unorderly selling 
whereby markets may be glutted and 
prices depressed, and where speculation 
exists, there is always danger and yp. 
certainty as to the security of loans, 

We find these points are appreciated 
by the banks. They eall for full infor. 
mation and facts as to values, feed and 
cattle conditions which they need jp 
passing upon loans. 

Having its field agents scattered over 
the entire teirito:y, full and accurate 
information is obtainable upon short 
notice as to available supplies of cattle, 
their quality, and feed conditions, 
Estimates made by field agents of the 
association as to the number of eattle 
to be marketed between future dates 
have been quite accurate and constitute 
the most accurate data available. 


* * * 


BETTER COUNTY HIGHWAYS 
AS HELP TO FARMERS 


The need for lateral road systems 
properly maintained, and their impor- 
tance in determining farm loan values 


By CYRUS S. AVERY 


Chairman, Oklahoma State Highway Commission 


HAVE been interested in farming 

and agricultural development in 
Oklahoma for the past 20 years and am 
at present farming personally over 
1,000 acres. I have always been inter- 
ested in the roads that lead from the 
farm to the trade centers. 


In order to develop a market for farm 
land, we should have an adequate state 
highway system built and maintained 
by a centralized and properly financed 
state highway department. In addition, 
we should have a county system of 
lateral roads leading into this state high- 
way system which will radiate through 
the entire agricultural district and pro- 
vide adequate motor transportation fa- 
cilities for every farm. 


Many states, owing to the lack of 
funds and proper supervision of the 
county system, have inadequate trans- 
portation facilities for the farm, aside 
from the state highway system. This 
is not due to lack of funds, but to a 
lack of conception of the proper type, 
proper width and proper maintenance of 


a county or lateral system. It is nothing 
unusual in my state to see county high- 
ways graded to a width of 50 or 60 feet 
and improved in some instances by high 
type concrete upon which a trafii 
census would show that not a hundred 
vehicles pass per day. Certainly ead 
highway should be developed directly 
in proportion to the traffic it carries. 
I would construct narrow lateral hig! 
ways leading to the farmers’ door. 
There is sufficient road money received 
each year in practically all agricultur 
communities that this type of road could 
be maintained with the money 0¥ 
available, or even a less amount. 


In many of our lateral systems, We 
have been building roads this year and 
permitting them for lack of mainte- 
nance, to be ruined next year. In other 
words, we don’t have in the averagt 
state today, a county centralized mail 
tenance system. We have either a tow 
ship or county district system, whet 
each county commissioner or township 
trustee acts wholly independent fr 
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ne en a 


the balance of the county, with the re- 
sult that we do not have uniformly built 
and maintained county highways. 

What the farmer needs and what the 
jand needs to create a farm market, is 
not width of road and thickness, but 
jength in miles which will serve every 
farm in the county. One man, one team 
and one blade grader, employed six days 
in the week, will maintain and keep in 
first-class condition more roads than a 
dozen men and teams working spasmodi- 
cally upon the same system. 

For a good many years I represented 
one of the most conservative life imsur- 
ance and farm loan companies in the 
United States. I‘was early taught 
never to make a loan on a farm that was 
inaccessible. The correctness of that 
theory has been greatly impressed upon 
me in my later experience. 

I remember a farm in Missouri that 
adjoined my father’s farm. A neighbor 
owned a farm of equal fertility on the 
opposite bank of the river, which even 
today, with all modern development, is 
still inaccessible to the highways. The 
yalue of that farm is less than half the 
value of our old farm, located on a state 
highway. 

I used to think that an improved 
highway added from $5 to $15 per acre 
to the farm value. I now know from 
experience, that it adds $25 to $100 per 
acre. 

Today no industry is so greatly ia 
need of dependable highways as the 
farm. No farmer can afford to market 
his products with the old-fashioned 
horse power. He must either depend 
upon his own motor or motor transports 
to carry his products to market. 


MORE ENDORSEMENTS FOR 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


ANY state bankers’ associations 

have recently endorsed the use of 
government warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral. A typical resolution is that 
passed by the Washington Bankers 
Association, the spirit of which is con- 
tained in the following quotation: 

“The Washington Bankers Associa- 
tion commend all warehousemen who 
have been operating under the U. S. 
Warehouse Act. As an association and 
as individual members, we’ urge upon 
warehousemen to operate under this law. 
In order to assist the agriculture of the 
Northwest and as a means of protecting 
farmers who store their products in 
publie warehouses, as individual mem- 
bers, we propose to discriminate between 
applications for loans supported by 
warehouse receipts issued under the U. S. 
Warehouse Act, and applications sup- 
Ported by other forms of receipts. We 
Propose to counsel with our farmers and 
dlients with"a view to educating them to 
the advantage of warehouse receipts. 

A somewhat similar resolution was 
Passed by the New Orleans Clearing 


House Association, by the credit men 
of St. Louis, by the Arkansas Bankers 
Association and by the Oregon Bankers 
Association. 

H. S. Yohe, in charge of the admin- 
istration of this act, recently made an 
extended trip through several states 
talking to bankers’ organizations in each 
state. He reports that there are dozens 
of bankers who do not yet understand 
the difference between warehouse 
receipts issued by warehouses licensed 
under this act and those that are not 
licensed. 

It may be stated briefly that the dif- 
ference is that warehouses operating 
under the government act are inspected 
at regular intervals and every precau- 
tion is followed to prevent deterioration 
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of the product or its removal without 
proper endorsement being made on the 
receipts. This supervision is carried out 
by government inspectors. Each receipt 
is for a specific package. The receipt, 
in most eases, shows not only the 
quantity in the package but also the 
grade, thus the credit man passing upon 
such collateral is able to check up accu- 
rately on its value. 


Some warehousemen have hesitated to 
secure licenses to operate under this act 
feeling that there would be no advantage 
to the warehouse. An illustration of 
the fallacy of this belief is to be had 
in a recent case on the Pacifie Coast 
where one company owned several ware- 
houses. Only two of these have been 
licensed. Just a few months ago all of 
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When Transacting Business In Miami 


O BANKS and business men generally transacting business 

in Miami or any part of Florida, The City National Bank 

and Trust Company of Miami offers a comprehensive and well 

rounded banking service, with the assurance that their interests 
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the houses owned by this company, with 
the exception of the two licensed under 
the warehouse act, were forced into 
bankruptcy. 

Perhaps the better reason for ware- 
housemen to become licensed is that 
banks are rapidly learning the impor- 
tance of receipts issued by licensed 
houses and are demanding these and, 


warehouses will eventually be forced ty 
become licensed. 

Not all commodities can be store 
under this act due to the fact that there 
has not yet been enough demand to make 
it worth while establishing grades an 
methods of handling for some produets, 
The following, however, may be stored jy 
licensed warehouses: potatoes, wool, 


Customer 


ANADA buys more 
goods from the United 
States than from any other 
country. In 1925 these 
purchases amounted to 


$579,746,080. 


In return Canada supplies 
the United States with many 
essentials—chiefly food, 
forest products and minerals. 


Millions 


of Acres 
Await 
Settlement 


Only one-fifth of the avail- 
able farm land in Canada is 
under cultivation. Good 
land close to railways, mar- 
kets and schools can be 
bought for $15 to $20 an acre. 
Settlement of these lands 
improves international trade 
—north and south. 


Your nearest neighbor wel- 
comes United States settlers. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 
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i and Tablets. 
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DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans 8t. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 


Think of the seller at 


time of purchase— 
HECO 


in many eases refusing all others. If 
bankers work together on this point and 
unanimously demand these receipts, all 


tobacco, cotton, grain, dried fruit 
peanuts in the shell, broom corn, dried 
beans, and syrup. 


POSTER TO AID DAIRYING | 
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Proof That Purebred Sires Pay 


The Results of Grading Up A Scrub Herd at Iowa State College 
JERSEY HOLSTEIN GUERNSEY 


= 


PUREBRED JERSEY SIRE PURESRED HOLSTEIN SIRE PUREBRED GUERNSEY SIRE 


Y= 


SCRUB COW 


Average Production: 4,047 
Ibs. Milk, 194 Ibs. Fat 


SCRUB COW 


Average Production: 3,638 
Ibs. Milk, 175 Ibs. Fat 


SCRUB COW 


Average Production: 4,306 
Ibs. Milk, 196 Ibs. Fat 


1ST CROSS, 4 JERSEY 


Average Production: 4,934 
Ibs. Milk, 266 Ibs. Fat 


1ST CROSS, '¢ HOLSTEIN 1ST CROSS, '4 GUERNSEY 


Average Production: 6,748 Average Production: 4,731 
ibs. Milk, 277 Ibs. Fat Ibs. Milk, 231 Ibs. Fat 


2ND CROSS, % GUERNSEY 


Average Production: 7,271 
Ibs. Milk, 370 Ibs. Fat 


2ND CROSS, 4% JERSEY 


Average Production: 6,257 
Ibs. Milk, 329 Ibs. Fat 


2ND CROSS, *%{ HOLSTEIN 


Average Production: 10,326 
Ibs. Milk, 399 Ibs. Fat 


Per Cent of Increase in Production 
44% Milk, 33% Butter Fat 
} 110% Milk, 101% Butter Fat 


Ave. Production Scrubs and Ist and 2nd Crosses 


Scrub Cows, 4,009 Ibs. Milk, 187 Ibs. Butter Fat | Ist Cross, 
Ist Cross, 5,769 Ibs. Milk, 259 Ibs. Butter Fat | 2nd Cross 
2nd Cross, 


8,413 Ibs. Milk, 376 Ibs. Butter Fat | over Scrubs 


i ased fits that come from using a purebred sire on a herd of dairy cattle are # 
pete re om in this chart that it is good information for bankers to distribute among 
so who are interested in cows. Charts like these are furnished at the cost of printing 

Agricultural Commission of the A. B. A., Madison, Wis. 
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Cfour months in icy Labrador 


RandM¢Nally Auto Road Maps are 
America’s most popular road guide. 
They are used almost universally by 
automobile tourists. Each map cov- 
ets One or more states showing all 
auto roads, the road markings, type 
of pavement, mileage, etc. There are 
indexes of cities and towns giving 
—- figures. The maps are 

ded into pocket size booklets 
which contain city maps, lists of 
hotels and garages, motor laws and 
a wealth of other valuable infor- 
mation. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, drug stores and 

news stands—35c each 


Rand M‘Nally Maps 
© = for every purpose 
Climatic Maps 
Economic Maps 
Ethnological Maps 
Historical Maps 


Se 


to investigate a disputed point 


Dr. A. S. Johnson went to Labrador on 
business. 

It was a difficult journey consisting 
of four stages. The last of these was 
taken on an old three-masted barque, 
one of only two ships of its kind left in 
all the world. 

Dr. Johnson went without order 
books or samples. He had nothing to 
propose to the inhabitants, nothing to 
get from them. There was no one in 
particular he wanted to see. 

Nobody lived where he was going 
but a handful of Eskimos and a few 
Moravian Missionaries who receive 
mail once a year. 

Yet, after four months in this bleak 
end of America, he accomplished ex- 
actly what he had set out to do. 

Rand M¢Nally & Company had sent 
him there to investigate a reported 
water outlet for Canadian grain. For 
Rand M¢Nally & Company must have 
complete and accurate information to 
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make its maps and atlases exact. 

Maps are a universal need. If you are 
a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand M¢Nally 
business map systems will keep you 
in touch with your market. 

If you are acommercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps showevery place that has aname, 
with exact information to help you. 

If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand MCNally Auto Road Maps to 
plan your tours and to guide you as 
you drive. 

If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand MENally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to gain a better idea of the world you 
live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. H-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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BOND SALES STABILIZE 
BANK EARNINGS 


Opinions and experiences of bankers 
who have found bond service to be a 
“feeder” for other banking departments 
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By JAMES J. O’°CONNOR 


Assistant Cashier, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


ITH the belief that many of the 
smaller banks could render a 
valuable service to customers by selling 
bonds, we wrote several hundred bank- 
ers, asking for their views on the sub- 
ject and asking if they believed their 
territory offered a sufficient field to war- 
rant opening a bond department. Some 
bankers believed they should confine 
themeslves strictly to the banking busi- 
ness and that those desiring to invest 
funds should consult directly with in- 
vestment houses that concentrate on the 
investigation of bond issues. 

The large majority of bankers felt 
that they were already carrying the full 
responsibility of investing the funds 
of customers. They were called upon 
to select bonds offered by outside houses 
and if for any reason, the investment 
did not turn out as anticipated, the local 
banker was the first to be held responsi- 
ble. 

Other bankers insisted that in the 
final analysis, they had the full respon- 
sibility of investing their customers’ 
funds represented by the deposits of 
the bank and that a bond department 
could render extremely valuable assist- 
ance not only in investing the bank’s 
funds, but in advising those individuals 
who might come to them for advice in 
regard to investments. 

A bank account represents a liquid 
low-vield investment. The return on a 
bank account is too low to keep all idle 
money in banks. Other investments 
offer a higher return and, as a result, 
a large percentage of money will always 
seek longer-time, higher-yield invest- 
ments. 

The tendency of depositors with idle 
funds to look for long-time high-yield 
investments has been taken by bankers 
as an indication that their deposits 
would be affected if they engaged in the 
sale of bonds. 

A eareful investigation of this point 
has revealed that the promotion of bond 
business does not adversely affect de- 
posits. For example, we have the fol- 
lowing comment from a Wisconsin bank: 

“Tn spite of the fact that we have had 
our bond department organized for the 
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past eight years and have sold during 
that time over 18 million dollars worth 
of bonds, our bank deposits have shown 
a continued and satisfactory growth.” 

Taking a slightly different angle of 
this same problem, a certain banker in 
Indiana wrote as follows: 

“We do not find the fact that we are 
selling bonds has any appreciable effect 
upon our deposits as we believe that 
other folks would sell bonds to our de- 
positors if we did not do so ourselves, 
and our experience during the last few 
years shows that our deposits gained in 
the time we have been selling bonds to 
our customers.” 

Among the depositors who opened 
savings accounts with us a few years 
ago was an elderly gentleman. He told 
us frankly that while he had all his life 
received a good salary he had never 
been able to save. The pocket bank 
appealed to him as a way to help him 
tu set aside a part of his earnings to 
provide for his old age. He deplored 
the fact that he had not taken it up 30 
or even ten years ago. As his savings 
account grew, he invested in bonds, and 
today has accumulated $15,000 in high 
grade securities. 

A bond department has a stabilizing 
effect on the gross earnings of the bank. 
For example, when money is searce, in- 
terest rates received on both secured and 
unsecured loans tend to move upward 
and the earnings increase. During this 
period, the supply of money for in- 
vestments is somewhat contracted and 
the earnings of the bond department 
will be smaller. This was the case dur- 
ing the war period. 

On the other hand, when money is 
plentiful, such as it has been during 
the past few years, the relationship be- 
tween the earning power of the bond de- 
partment and the banking department 
tends to be reversed. When money is 
plentiful, the average interest rate 
earned by banks - loans is probably 
from 1 per cent to 2 per cent lower than 
it is during the periods when money is 
searee. Such a condition, as a rule, 
creates rising bond prices and good 
bond business. Thus the earnings of 
the bond department will tend to rise 


while earnings of the banking depart. 
ment are curtailed. 

Banks that have had bond depar. 
ments during several cycles such as | 
have referred to, have found that the 
earnings of the bond department aety. 
ally do have this stabilizing effect upon 
the gross earnings of the bank. 

The trust department of a well-regi. 
lated bank will work in close cooper. 
tion with the bond department. Th 
investment of trust funds and the 
proper administration of estates which 
are entrusted to its care is indeed a 
serious responsibility. The fund of 
statistics and information contained in 
the files of the municipal and corpon- 
tion departments is invaluable. 

The testate laws of most states will 
not allow the executor or administrator 
of an estate to buy property of any 
kind from himself in which he make 
a profit, but many investors wishing to 
avail themselves of the experience and 
judgment of the bond department of a 
bank in which they have confidence, 
place a codicil in their will allowing 
the trust department to buy bonds from 
its own bond department. Thus the trast 
department becomes a valued custome 
of the bond department and the bond 
department, as it is thoroughly familiar 
with the affairs of the deceased person, 
is able to render valuable assistance. 

If the bank is of sufficient size to 
underwrite issues of its own, it forms 
a very close contact with the corport 
tion that it finances and, on account of 
the close relationship established, 1 
would be logical for the trust depart 
ment to take over the corporate trustee 
ship and thus form a very close relation 
ship with the bond department. 

The relationship of the bond depart: 
ment to the safe deposit vaults is mue 
the same as to the other departments of 
the bank. It would naturally follow 
that a certain percentage ofethose 
dividuals who rent safe deposit boxé 
do so in order to properly safeguard 
their securities, and it is not unusual 
for these people to seek the advice of 
their banker on investment matters. 

The bond department is in itself 
a merchandising department because it 
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It must 
yse direct methods of selling, such as 


has something definite to sell. 


advertising, circularizing, telephone, 
telegraph, and personal solicitation. It 
is probably the most aggressive depart- 
ment of the bank in putting its merchan- 
dise before the public. It reaches many 
contacts and approaches many people 
the other departments do not, and if its 
representatives are so trained, they can 
be the best “new business getters” for 
other departments. 

The bond buyer is thrifty. A thrifty 
person makes an ideal bank depositor. 
He will probably be a good business 
man, and his company a good credit 
risk. His family will probably also be 
thrifty and have bank accounts. He 
will have an estate to leave in trust. 
He will have securities to be kept in 
a safe deposit box or in a custodian 
trust account. He will usually be a man 
of affairs and bring in other accounts, 
and whereas the bond department is the 
recipient of considerable business from 
other departments, this customer will 
be a potential client of all other depart- 
ments. 


A bank alive to the advantages of a 
bond department is equipped to render 
almost all the investment service any 
person or any institution would ask for. 


MORTGAGES YIELD 30% 
OVER STOCKS AND BONDS 


The mortgage investments of life in- 
surance companies of the United States 
have yielded an average gross return 
of 6.19 per cent over a period of the 
last eleven years. This is shown in a 
preliminary report of the Institute for 
Research in Land Economies and Public 
Utilities to the Mortgage and Finance 
Division by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, based on figures 
furnished by the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany. 

The study included 230 companies, 
all those having assets in 1925 of more 
than $500,000. The average income on 
stocks and bonds owned by the same 
insurance companies over the 
period was 4.76 per cent. 

The differential in interest returns be- 
tween mortgage investments and invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds was, there- 
fore, 1.43 per cent. That is to say, the 
mortgage investments of the companies 
in question have yielded approximately 
30 pér cent more than their investments 
in stocks and bonds. 

Never save once in the period studied 
has the return . from mortgage invest- 
ments been under 6 per cent. This was 
in the year 1919 when the average re- 
tun received was 5.90 per cent. On 
the other hand, never have the returns 
from stocks and bonds owned by the 
insurance companies in the same period 
exceeded 5 per cent except during the 
Years 1924 and 1925, when they yielded 


same 











- When minutes count: 


UICK Action necessary on 

a bond offering? Invest- 
ment quotations or other in- 
formation wanted? As swift as 
the click of a telegraph key our 
office in your locality gets in 
touch with our head office in 
New York or with the control 
office for your district. Back 
comes an answer, accurate, reli- 


able. 


Speed is but one phase of 
National City investment serv- 
ice which commends it to bank- 
ers and investment houses. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 








5.01 per cent and 5.04 per cent respec- 
tively. 

Recognition of the desirability of 
mortgage investments on the part of life 
insurance companies who are responsi- 
ble for investing more than eleven bil- 
lion dollars is indieated by the fact that 
the percentage of their total investments 
placed in mortgages has increased from 
31.65 per cent in 1911 to 40.5 per cent 
in 1925. That is, the percentage of life 
insurance funds thus invested in mort- 
gages was, in 1925, 28 per cent greater 
than it was in 1911. The actual increase 
is, of course, tremendous, leaping from 
$1,228,000,000 in 1911 to $4,775,000,000 
in 1925. 


Explains Taxable Securities 
Investors or dealers in tax exempt 
securities will find a publication just 
issued by the Bankers Trust Company 
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of New York entitled “Tax Exempt 
and Taxable Securities” of value. The 
publication includes tables which com- 
pare the net return from tax exempt 
and taxable securities. They are un- 
usually complete, as the comparison is 
made not only with securities subject 
to both Federal normal and surtax, but 
with securities on which two per cent 
of the normal tax has been paid, and 
securities which are exempt from normal 
tax. Each bracket of taxable income is 
covered. 


H. L. Chilton has been elected cashier 
of The First National Bank of Marlin, 
Marlin, Texas, succeeding N. E. Stock- 
ton who is- now active vice president 
and eashier of The First National Bank 
at Rosebud, Texas. Rodney Donohoo 
has been elected to the position of as- 
sistant cashier vacated by M. Chilton. 
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HOME MORTGAGES PREFERRED 
FOR INSURANCE FUNDS 


Why insurance companies seek mortgages 
on small homes as security for trust funds 
—An appraisal of future home building 


By LOREN D. COLON 


Manager, Real Estate Loan Dept., Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


N Mareh 31, 1926, the Prudential 

had on its books, mortgage loan 
investments totaling $652,093,533.82, 
which represents 97,266 loans, 62,901 of 
which were on city real estate,—and of 
this number 61,330 were on residence 
properties for an amount of $289,326,- 
269.82 and accommodating 96,325 fami- 
lies. Other companies have invested as 
much in city mortgage loans, but none 
I believe, have spread investments so 
widely. 

While my company has made some in- 
vestments in office buildings and_busi- 
ness blocks, it has a decided preference 
for mortgages on modest homes. From 
time to time investments have been made 
in the large apartment and the hotel, 
but again our preference would have 
been in favor of 50 loans at $6,000 each 
on modest homes, rather than an apart- 
ment house or hotel loan at 50 times 
that amount. The reasons for such a 
preference seem too obvious to need 
recitation. 

Since the subject of investments of a 
life insurance company ineludes all 
the aspects of trusteeship, the policy of 
the company in making its mortgage 
loan investments is necessarily of in- 
terest to the entire board of directors 
and the executive staff. The home 
office staff, in addition to the executives 
in charge, is composed of mortgage loan 
inspectors whose duties consist in making 
periodic visits into our loaning terri- 
tory for the purpose of keeping a con- 
stant check on loaning conditions, and 
keeping informed as to the land values 
in every city and state. As part of the 
personnel of the inspection force there is 
an engineer, a builder and an architect 
whose duties consist in analyzing con- 
struction conditions, with special atten- 
tion to labor and material costs. 

Mortgage loan offerings are given 
consideration only when submitted 
through an accredited loan correspond- 
ent appointed by the company as an 
authorized channel through which ap- 
plication for mortgage loans are en- 
tertained. Before we accept any appli- 
eations for mortgage loans in any town 
or city, such municipality is inspected 
thoroughly and a full report made as 
to population, improvements, industries, 
transportation, fire protection, building 
conditions, and any other important 
data concerning its activities. 

Favorable consideration is given al- 
ways to those towns maintaining a 


steady growth and containing a diversity 
of industries. Experience has shown 
clearly that such territories have been 
able to stand disturbances 
without causing any serious deprecia- 
tion. After the municipality is ap- 
proved as desirable territory, then a 
representative to handle our appliea- 
tions is appointed. Our present repre- 
sentation is made up of banks, trust 
companies, mortgage loan companies, 
real estate companies, and individuals. 


economie 


Applications for mortgage loans are 
made on forms furnished by the com- 


pany. After the application is fully com. 
pleted and appraisals made by two ap. 
praisers, it is forwarded to the home 
office, together with the photograph of 
the proposed security. Every offering 
submitted is subjected to an examination 
by a committee composed of inspectors, 
which committee is in constant 
with the exeeutives in charge. 
We have a decided preference for the 
residence loan. We however, 
about 1,400 loans on centrally-located 
modern business properties, with a fey 
loans on churches and hotels. Reeently 
we placed a small number of loans op 
automobile and rooms, 
The company does not loan on factories 
warehouses nor vacant land, and it has 
not viewed with favor loans on garage 
propositions when 
an automobile 
business. 


touch 


have, 


sales service 


unaccompanied by 
sales feature or other 
It must be understood, however, that 
type of property is not the only index 
used when considering an_ investment, 
The land and building values must be 
(Continued on next page) 


EXHIBIT WARNS INVESTORS 


KEEP OUT OF THIS FINANCIAL GRAVEYARD 
GET COMPLETE FACTS BEFORE INVESTING 


LTT Fittished Jo mvesters. witha, Chutge LY 
BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU, C/ewuher of Cummere Buthtingg OhieiXtY 


O emphasize the fact that many in- 

vestments are entirely lost because 
of being made with unrecognized com- 
panies, an outdoor exhibit was made in 
Utica, New York, as pictured herewith. 
This exhibit consisted of five boards 
made up to look something like grave- 
stones. 


The reading matter on each one began 
with, “Here lies.” This was followed 
by either a definite sum or a question 
mark followed by a row of ciphers. 
Each board was then decorated with 
something to indicate the investment re- 
ferred to. 


In some cases a stock certificate W% 
used; in other cases, newspaper ¢lip 
pings telling of many losses; in othe 
“ases, letters of promise made by th 
stock salesman, and so on. 

This exhibit was first made in a bash 
window and later was moved out inl 
the open and placed in a vacant lot ™ 
the residential section. The exhibit 0 
only attracted a great many people, bi! 
it made an impression on each one thi 
will not soon be forgotten, The & 
hibit was certainly far more effect? 
than any words that might have be 
put into a letter or conversation. 
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well proportioned. We would not make 
3 50 per cent loan on a property at 
$20,000 where the building is appraised 
of $4,000 and the land at $16,000. Cost 
of building of any type must pass the 
test applied by our consulting engineers. 

The speculator, whether he be builder 
or real estate operator gets no sympa- 
thetie support from life insurance funds. 
Qn the other hand, the builder with a 
eonscience may turn with confidence to 
the insurance companies and have his 
fnancial wants accommodated. Our ex- 
perience has shown that conscientious 
operators prefer to deal with insurance 
companies in the financing of their 
operations, because the home buyer has 
evidenced a feeling of satisfaction in 
his own judgment, when he becomes 
aware of the fact that his home has be- 
come the security for a life insurance 
company investment. 

Regular mortgage loans are usually 
granted for a period of five years. In 
addition, we have four forms of install- 
ment mortgage covering periods of 60, 
142, 178, and 200 months. Under the 
terms of the 60-month loan there is a 
curtailment of 30 per cent during the 
five year term, while under the 142, 178 
and 200-month plan loans are fully 
amortized during the respective periods. 

Our experience has shown that the 
installment plans of mortgage have 
worked out most satisfactoriky both as 
to the borrower and the investor. Every 
monthly payment increases the equity of 
the borrower and every monthly reduc- 
tion inereases the margin of security. 

The public press has, during the past 


Types showing the 
evolution of the tele- 
phone instrument. 


—_— 


The Telephone 


Instrument 


E modern telephone’s “family tree” dates back 50 
years to the original “gallows frame” instrument of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. The direct lineal descendants 
of this instrument include 64 different of receivers 


and 96 types of transmitters, indicative of the incessant re- 
search and experiment resulting in the telephone of today. 


Today’s telephone, comprising 201 parts, is a paradox in 
that it is super-sensitive and yet virtually foolproof. Today, 
more than 17,000,000 telephones in service, conveying 
73,600,000 messages daily, testify to its indispensability. 


The Bell System’s facilities required to provide public ser- 
vice had a book cost March 31, 1926 of $2,626,270,553. 


This nation-wide plant and its nation-wide service underlie Bell 
System securities. 

mee The stock of the A.T. & T., parent company of the Bell 

- System, can be bought in the open market to yield a 

good return. Write for booklet,“Some Financial Facts.” 





year, contained items of caution con- 
cerning the growth of credit buying. 
The future prosperity of our nation is 
being questioned. Some alarmists would 
have us believe that we are well on the 
way to another serious panic and de- 
pression. Others claim that one of the 
most disturbing things which has hap- 
pened in recent years has been an in- 
flation of real estate values throughout 
the country. Still others issue warn- 
ings to the effect that the country is 
overbuilt, and from some sources we get 
statisties showing that in a few of the 
larger cities the building permits call 
for the erection of buildings far in ex- 
tess of the increasing population, also 
showing a sales resistance as a conse- 
quence thereof. 

Obviously, one engaged in the invest- 
ment of trust funds cannot afford to be 
over-optimistic. His sense of values 
must at all times be well balanced. 
Modern methods of city booming and 
attractive campaign slogans may stimu- 
late temporary -thrills but should not, 
Without just cause, stimulate the flow 
of funds. 

_I do not believe that everyone in the 
United States is living in just the kind 
of & place that he has idealized, and, 
it may here be said that with us Ameri- 
tans, because of the freedom of action, 
*pportunities and independence which 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


form a natural part of our national life, 
idealization soon becomes realization. 

Now, let us see what our capabilities 
are compared with ten years ago. I 
am going to quote a few figures which 
are necessary to the conclusion and may 
hearten you as to the prospect of future 
prosperity. The following figures show 
the income received and the number of 
persons receiving such income in 1916 
and in 1923: 

INCOME 1916 

$ 4,000...... 124,375 

GOOG. osc 99,056 


1923 


I take it that the figures for 1925 will 
not materially differ from those of 1923. 
These figures, it seems to me, mean that 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger” 


there are at least 1,000,000 more people 
who are financially able to buy homes 
than there were in 1916. Coupled with 
that financial ability is a well known 
link in the chain of independence—the 
desire to own a home. 

Furthermore, the increasing educa- 
tional facilities of our nation are help- 
ing to give a greater majority of our 
people a better education, and better 
education means a stimulation of the 
ideals of life. And the ideals of life 
contemplate home ownership. 

That the prosperity of the average 
man will continue for some time is fairly 
well assured. One of the things which 
assures continuance is the restrictive im- 
migration measures which haye pro- 
tected, and do now protect our labor. 
I see a good future for homes. 
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TREND OF SECURITY RETURNS 
DURING QUARTER CENTURY 


How stocks and bonds usually parallel 
each other in yield. A view of the 


security prices 


By COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice President, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 


IVIDENDS, speculation, and the 

long-term value of money deter- 
mine the changing levels of stock prices, 
and in some respects, the most impor- 
tant of these three factors is the funda- 
mental value of money. This is illus- 
trated by the two lines in the accom- 
panying diagram, which shows the 
changes in typical bond and stock prices 
each month over the 27 year period 
since 1900. 

The upper dotted line shows the fluc- 
tuating prices of 60 bonds when they 
are expressed as multiples of their dollar 
vields. For example, in the spring of 
1902 these bonds were quoted in the 
open market at average prices almost 
27 times as great as their dollar yields, 
while in the summer of 1920 the prices 
had fallen to less than 17 times the 
dollar yields. Between those two dates 
there were important variations in price 
levels, and since 1920 there has been a 
long irregular upward movement. It is 
to be noted that the changes in the prices 
of these high grade bonds are in the 
main reflections of changes in the long- 
term value of money, for the actual 
dollar vields of the bonds remained un- 
changed, and the element of speculation 
is not a dominant one in affecting bond 
prices. 

. The lower solid line shows monthly 


average prices of the dividend paying 
industrial common stock quoted on the 
New York exchange, when the prices 
are expressed as multiples of the dollar 
dividends, both regular and extra. These 
fluctuating stock prices reflect the com- 
bined influence of the changes in the 
long-term value of money, the changes 
in dividend payments, and the alternat- 
ing tides of speculation. 


straight lines are drawn on the chart ty 
show this. The trend of long-tery 
money rates, as reflected by bond Prices, 
is the most potent single influence to 
determine the direction of  sustaineg 
movements of stock prices. 

It is not often that stock prices anj 
bond prices continue to move in op 
site directions for more than two oy 
three months. There have been only 
three instances in which the two ling 
moved in opposite directions for 4; 
many as four consecutive months. One 
was in 1909, one in 1912, and the thirj 
was this year. If both the stock prices 
and the bond prices were shown in the 
diagram in dollars, instead of as multi. 
ples of the dividends, it would stil] 
true that there would be few instaness 
in which the two lines move in opposite 
directions for more than two or thre 
months. 

It does not seem probable that ther 





TIMES DIVIDENDS MUST BE MULTIPLIED TO EQUAL PRICES | 






























































The most important fact about this 
stock line is that, although its fiuctua- 
tions are distinctly greater than those 
of the bond line, its long-term move- 
ments are in general closely parallel 
with those of the bond prices. The 
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Pierre S. duPont 
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General Motors Corporation 
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resident, General Meloré Corporation 
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, 0 2 2: 22 2 24 2 & 
will be a long bear market for stocks 
in the near future if bond prices hold 
at about present levels or continue to 
rise. So long as general business re 
mains about as good as it is now, ani 
credit conditions continue about as easy 
as they are now, it seems quite unlikely 
that there will be a long decline in either 
stock prices or bond prices. It nov 
seems probable that bond prices wil 
remain at about their present levels dur 
ing the rest of this year, and that stoe 
prices will move irregularly in a series 
of strong advances and sharp recessions 
too sustained to be true minor move 
ments, and too brief to be real bull o 
bear markets. 


FAVOR REPEAL OF 
FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


Following a meeting of the specidl 
committee on taxation of the Trust Com 
pany Division of the American Bankers 
Association held in New York, July } 
it was announced that the committee bad 
reaffirmed its position that the Federal 
Estate Tax ought to be repealed and that 
such action should be taken at the net 
session of Congress and also that the 
laws of the various states imposing i 
heritance taxes on bank deposits, stocs 
and bonds owned by non-residents ® 
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Whatever banking service you 
need, we are equipped to 
serve you. We especially invite 
the business of banks seeking 
a metropolitan connection. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
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ODERN, comprehensive 
commercial banking facili- 
ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 


data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other s 
veniences for those engag: 


trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin= 
isteation of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 


ial con- 


in foreign 


perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 
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the taxing states should be repealed. 


The members of the Committee in 
attendance were as follows: Roy C. 
Osgood, vice president, First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl., chairman; 
Raymond H. Berry, assistant vice pres- 
ident, Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; Merrel P. Callaway, vice pres- 
ident, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, New York; F. Winchester Denio, 
viee president, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; James Dunn, Jr., 
viee president, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Thomas B. Paton, 
general counsel, American Bankers As- 
sociation and Leroy A. Mershon, 


secretary. 


MURPHY HEADS G. L. MILLER 
AND COMPANY 


The first step toward the acquisition of 
the control of G. L. Miller and Com- 
pany, one of the oldest and largest real 
estate investment houses in the country, 
by 4 combination of labor and banking 
interests has just been announced at the 
general offices of the company at 30 
East Forty-second Street, New York 
City. : 

Negotiations have been completed 
Whereby an initial group of labor bank- 
ts, labor union executives and business 
men will take immediate control of this 
nationally known company, which has 
branch offices in 20 cities throughout 

country. They propose to form a 


holding corporation to embrace the com- 
pany’s ramifications, which will be domi- 
nated and operated jointly by banking 
and labor executives, especially those 
representing the building trades unions. 

Under the new arrangement G. L. 
Miller, founder and president of G. L. 
Miller and Company, will retire from 
active management of the business and 
will be sueceeded to the presidency of 
the company by Luke J. Murphy, for- 
merly executive vice president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Cooperative Trust Company of New 
York, who has severed that connection 
and who will actively represent the new 
group in the executive management of 
the Miller Company. 

President Murphy in outlining the 
plans for the company under the new 
management, said that no changes in 
organization of personnel was contem- 
plated. He said, however, that plans 
were underway toward strengthening 
the financial resources of the company, 
and extending and broadening the scope 
of its activities to inelude every leading 
city in the United States and Canada. 


New Investment House 
The newly organized firm of W. B. 
MeMillan and Company, dealers in in- 
vestment securities, has opened offices 
at 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Members of the firm include W. B. 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


The New York Trust Company ° 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $30,000,000 


100 Broadway 
40th St. & Madison Ave. 


and W. M. MeMillan, formerly treas- 
urer and president, respectively, of 
W. MeMillan and Son; W. V. Carroll, 
Jr., late of Frazier, Jelke and Company, 
and Henri P. Pulver, formerly of 
Frazier, Jelke and Company and Bab- 
cock, Rushton and Company. 


S. A. Strauss has been promoted from 
seeretary and treasurer to active vice 
president and treasurer of the Chatta- 
nooga Finance Corporation, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. R. H. Seagle was 
made secretary and assistant treasurer. 
He was formerly manager but this title 
has now been done away with. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS HOLD 
FARM FIELD DAY 


July 30 was the date of the Illinois 
Bankers Association trek to Sinnissippi 
Farm, country home of Frank O. Low- 
den, at Oregon, for a first hand study 
of the trials that beset agriculture. 


The program included talks by tenant 
farmers, visits to limestone quarries, 
inspection of grain fields and herds and 
at the close of day, a conference as to 
steps that might be taken to further the 
study thus begun and to offer any 
profitable suggestions for farm relief. 


Mr. Lowden returned shortly before 
the field day from an European tour, 
where he investigated cooperative mar- 
keting methods, especially in Denmark. 
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McGUIRE JOINS HIBERNIA 
OFFICIAL STAFF 


According to an announcement by 
R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, J. Edward 
MeGuire, who since 1920 has been as- 
sociated with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta as examiner of member banks 
in the Sixth Federal Reserve District, 
has been elected an assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company. He will be affiliated with 
the banks and bankers department, and 
his specifie duties will have to do with 
out of town commercial and bank ae- 
counts. 


HAMILTON BANK SHOWS 
CONSISTENT GROWTH 


The National Bank. call as of June 30, 
1926, serves to further develop the con- 
sistent growth of the Hamilton National 
Bank of New York, which institution 
has recently enlarged its main banking 
quarters at 130 West 42d Street, has 
three branches in operation, and early 
in October will open a braneh at 110th 
Street and Broadway. 

An interesting phase of the develop- 
ment of this institution is the fact that 
it has never stressed its lending power 
in developing its deposits and its pres- 
ent statement with more than two and 
a half million invested in bonds and two 
and a half million in eash, shows the 
conservative policy of the men who have 
this important development in hand. 


SAVINGS BANKERS TO MEET 
IN OCTOBER 


National Association of Mutual 
Banks, an organization com- 
posed of more than 600 financial insti- 
tutions throughout the country will meet 
in convention at Philadelphia, October 
18 to 22. 

In addition to the savings bankers of 
this country there will be representa- 
tives from 15 foreign countries. The 
program will be along general lines and 
it is anticipated that more than 1,006 
bankers and their families will be among 
those present. 


The 
Savings 
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HEADS NEW YORK STATE 
BANKER’S ASSOCIATION 


Carleton A. Chase, newly elected 
president of the New York State 
Bankers Association, for several years, 
has been president of the First Trust 


A f IN. 


CARLETON A. CHASE 


and Deposit Company of Syracuse, an 
institution with resources of more than 
$50,000,000. 


Mr. Chase accepted the presidency of 
the First Trust and Deposit Company 
on January 31, 1920. 


Mr. Chase is also president of the 
Bank of East Syracuse, and of the East- 
wood Bank of which he is one of the 
founders. He is also viee president of 
the Rochester and Syracuse Railroad 
Company and of the Empire State Rail- 
ways. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATE ASSOCIATION 


DATE 


September 2 
September 10-11 
September 15-16 
September 21-22 
September 24-25 
October 22-23 
November —— 
November 11-12 


Delaware 
Wyoming 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Nebraska 


Other Asso 


September 20-23 
September 21-23 
America 
October 4-7 
October 11-15 
October 15 
York 
October 18-22 
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. KATENKAMP RECEIVES 
NEW EXECUTIVE POSITION 


William E. Katenkamp has bem 
elected vice president of the National 
Central Bank in Baltimore, Maryland, 
succeeding George F. who 
recently resigned. 


Lang 


Mr. Katenkamp entered the bank in 
1905 as discount clerk, was appointed 
assistant cashier in 1918 and appointed 
cashier in 1925. 

Other changes in the personnel have 
been announced as follows: Harry . 
Hahn promoted from assistant cashier 
to cashier; Clarence E. Wheeler 
appointed assistant cashier. 


BOSTON BANK PASSES 
$300,000,000 MARK 


Recent figures of the First National 
Bank in Boston seem to refute the state 
ment heard now and then that New 
England is slipping. 

For the second time in six months 
the total deposits of the First National 
have passed the $300,000,000 mark 
The latest figure is over $305,000,00 
and is the highest total of deposits ever 
recorded by a New England Bank. 


Henry J. Fuller of Aldred and Com 
pany, New York has been added to the 
bank’s directorate. 


PLACE 


Rehoboth 
Sheridan 
Louisville 

Purdue University 


Lincoln 
ciations 
Detroit 


Richmond 
Los Angeles 
Quebec 


New York 
Philadelphia 
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NEW OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The information shown here includes the results of elections of officers at a number of state bankers 
association conventions held so far during 1926. This supplements thelist published in the July issue. 


President 
Vice President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


COLORADO 


M. H. Crissman, cashier, First 
National Bank, Paonia. 

R. L. Stitt, cashier, Wallace 
State Bank, Monte Vista. 

4 F. Secarboro, 
publisher, Mountain 
Banker, Denver. 
Beman C. Fox, vice president, 
Grand Valley National Bank, 
Grand Junction. 


and 
States 


editor 


CONNECTICUT 


Preside nt 


Vice President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


R. E. Herman, vice president, 
Mechanics Bank, New Haven. 
William P. Calder, vice 
ident, Bristol National 
Bristol. 

Charles E. Hoyt, treasurer, So. 
Norwalk Trust Co., So. Nor- 
walk. 

a * 

Salisbury 
Lakeville. 


pres- 
Bank, 


Hoadley, treasurer, 
Bank & Trust Co., 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


President 


jst Viee Pres. 


2nd Vice Pres. 


Secretary 


Treasures 


President 


Vice President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


President 


Vice President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


President 
Vice President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


President 
Vice President 
Vice President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Howard Moran, vice president, 
American Security & Trust Co., 
Washington. 

W. W. Spaid, W. B. 
Co., Washington 
Robert V. 
Riggs 
ington. 
Wilmer J. 
ident, 
tional 


Hibbs & 


Fleming, president, 
National Bank, Wash- 


Waller, vice 
Federal-American 
Bank, Washington. 
A. 8S. Gatley, vice 
and cashier, Lincoln 
Bank, Washington. 


pres- 
Na- 


president 
National 


IDAHO 


A. V. Chamberlin, 
ident, American 
Coeur d'Alene. 


Walter F. 


vice 
Trust 


pres- 
Co., 


Hansen, assistant 
cashier, First National Bank 
of Idaho, Boise. 

J. S. St. Clair, vice president, 
Boise City National Bank, 
Boise. 

L. C. Collins, 
National Bank, 


eashier, First 
Blackfoot. 


INDIANA 


R. C. Stephenson, president, 
Saint Joseph Loan and Trust 
Company, South Bend. 

Hugo C. Rothert, 
Huntingburg Bank, 
burg. 


Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd 
Fellows Building, Indianapolis. 


J. C. Haskett, cashier, Henry 
County Bank, Spiceland. 


president, 
Hunting- 


IOWA 


A. C. Smith, 
National Bank, Clinton. 


John Sieh, cashier, Farmers 
Trust & Savings Bank,Spencer. 


Frank Warner, Des Moines 


F. A. Schuetz, cashier, State 
Savings Bank, Lawler. 


president, City 


MAINE 


F. L. Palmer, vice president, 
Fidelity Trust Co. Portland. 
E. E. Parker, cashier, Manu- 
facturers National, Lewiston. 
H. L. Pishon, Augusta Trust 
Co., Augusta. 

E. S. Kennard, vice president, 
Rumford National Bank, Rum- 
ford. 

G. A. Safford, secretary-treas- 
urer, Hallowell Trust and Bkg. 
Co., Hallowell. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


President 


Vice President John 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


President 


1st Vice Pres. 


2nd Vice Pres. 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Gen, Counsel 


Pi esident 


Myron F. Converse, treasurer, 
~ Worcester Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Worcester. 


W. Smead, president, 
First National Bank, Green- 


field. 


George 
ident, 
Boston. 


J. H. Gifford, 
Merchants 
Salem. 


Ww. 


Hyde, vice 
First 


pres- 
National 


Bank, 


vice president, 
National Bank, 


MICHIGAN 


Gus Hill, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Port Huron. 


E. R. Morton, vice president 
and cashier, City 
Bank, Battle Creek. 
W. L. Dunham, vice president, 
First National Bank, Detroit. 
Mrs. Helen M. Brown, Detroit. 
F. E. Van Alstyne, president, 
Wyandotte Savings Bank, 
Wyandotte. 


Hal H. Smith, Beaumont, 
Smith & Harris, Attys., Detroit. 


NEW YORK 


Carleton A. Chase, president, 
First Trust and Deposit Co., 
Syracuse. 


Vice President Gates W. MeGarrah, chairman 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


of the executive committee, 
Chase National Bank of New 
York. 

Edward J. Gallien, 128 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
William T. McCaffrey, 
ident, National Bank 
Rochester, Rochester. 


pres- 
of 


NORTH CAROLINA 


President 


Vice President E. E. 


Vice President 


Vice President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Frank F. Fagan, vice president 
and cashier, First National 
Bank, Rocky Mount. 


Jones, cashier, Inde- 
pendence Trust Co., Charlotte. 


W. G. Gaither, vice president, 
First & Citizens Nat'l. Bank 
Elizabeth City. 

John W. Simpson, vice pres 
ident and cashier, Atlantic 
Bank & Trust Co., Greensboro. 


Paul P. Brown, Raleigh. 


H. G. Kramer, vice president 
and cashier, Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Elizabeth City. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


President 


H. T. Graves, president, James 
River National Bank, James- 
town. 


Vice President G. H. Leick, cashier, First Na- 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


tional Bank, Hebron. 
W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 


J. E. Davis, president, Citizens 
State Bank, Goodrich. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


President 


G. W. Duvall, president, The 
Bank of Cheraw, Cheraw. 


Vice President James E. Peurifoy, president, 


Secy.& Treas. 
Attorney 


First National 


boro. 
Henry 8S. Johnson, Columbia. 


B. H. Moss, president, Edisto 
National Bank, Orangeburg. 


Bank, Walter- 


National 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


President 


Vice President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


President 


1st Vice Pres. 


2nd Vice Pres. 


Secy.& Treas. 


President 


Vice President 
Secretary 


Treasurer 


President 


Vice President 


Secretary 


Asst. Secy. 


Secretary 


Einer Johnson, cashier, Volin 


State Bank, Volin. 


Harry M. Griffith, president, 
Potter County Bank, Gettys- 
birg. 


Geo. A Starring, Huron. 


Geo. C. Fullenweider, president, 
National Bank of Huron, 
Huron. 


UTAH 


James M. Peterson, president, 
James M. Peterson Bank, 
Richfield. 


E. A. Culbertson, vice pres- 
ident, Continental Nat'l Bank, 
Salt Lake City. 


J. E. Halverson, president, 
State Security Bank, Brigham 
City. 


Carl R. Marcusen, 
Price Commercial 
Bank, Price. 


cashier, 
& Savings 


VERMONT 


Charles M. 
Marble 
land. 

, mae 
Peoples 
Cc. S. Webster, 
Barton *Savings 
Trust Co., Barton. 


L. A. Neal, cashier, Bradford 
National Bank, Bradford. 


Smith, president, 
Savings Bank, Ruth- 


Johnson, Jr., cashier, 
National Bank, Barre. 


treasurer, 
Bank and 


VIRGINIA 


M. G. Field, president, National 
Bank of Orange, Orange. 


J. M. Lewis, president, Bank 
of Gloucester, Gloucester. 


W. F. Augustine, vice pres- 
ident, First and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank ‘of Richmond, 
Richmond. 


Harry Frazier, Jr., member of 
the firm of Frederick E. 
Nolting & Co., Richmond. 


W. 8S. Irby, vice president and 
eashier, Bank of Lunenburg, 
Kenbridge. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


President 


Vice President 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


President 


Vice President 
Secretary 


Treasurer 


M. A. Fletcher, treasurer, 
Fairmont Trust Co., Fairmont. 


C. M. Gohen, president, First 
Huntington National Bank, 
Huntington. 


J. 8S. Hill, vice president and 
eashier, Capital City Bank 
Charleston. 


L. W. Boley, cashier, Oak 
Hill National Bank, Oak Hill. 


WISCONSIN 


Knute Anderson, cashier, 
Union National Bank, Eau 
Claire. 


N. T. Gill, cashier, State Bank 
of Reedsburg, Reedsburg. 


Wall G. Coapman, 717 Caswell 
Block, Milwaukee. 


R. K. Henry, assistant cashier, 
Jefferson County Bank, Jeffer- 
son. 
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CITY NATIONAL OF MIAMI 
CHANGES TITLE 


At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of The City National Bank of 
Miami, Florida, the name of the institu- 
tion was changed to The City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Miami. 
The directors and officers remain the 
same. The deposits. of the bank, aggre- 
gating $2,600,000, represent an increase 
of approximately $500,000 since its 
opening in February of this year. 

Immediately following this meeting, 
there were held meetings of the ineor- 
porators and board of directors of the 
City National Company. The directors 
are the same as those of The City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, and 
the officers are S. M. Tatum, chairman 
of the board; Clark B. Davis, president; 
Ralph H. Buss, vice president; L. J. 
Griffin, secretary, and Harry Roberts, 
treasurer. The City National Company 
will have a capital of $250,000 paid in 
in eash. The stock will be sold at not 
less than $25 per share, the stockholders 
of The City National Bank and Trust 
Company being given the privilege of 
subscribing for one share of stock in 
the City National Company for each 
share of their holdings of stock in The 
City National Bank and Trust Company 
of Miami. 

Under the broad provisions of the 
charter granted it by the State of 
Florida, the City National Company is 
permitted to engage in a general finance 
business but may not engage in commer- 
cial banking. 


ELABORATE BOOK ISSUED 
ON BANK’S ANNIVERSARY 


Commemorating 75 years of growth, 
the Williamsburgh Savings Bank of 
Williamsburgh, New York, is distribut- 
ing copies of a profusely illustrated and 
well written book entitled “Historic 
Williamsburgh.” 

The book constitutes an account of 
the settlement and development of 
Williamsburgh and its environs from 
Dutch Colonial days to the present time, 
together with a parallel study of the 
bank’s progress since its incorporation 
in 1851. 

The book is truly an example of artis- 
tic make-up and its editors are to be 
congratulated. 


PRESENTS SERVICE EMBLEMS 
TO EMPLOYES 


The “Quarter Century Club” of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company in 
New Orleans, was inaugurated June 8, 
when R. S. Hecht, president of that in- 
situation, made personal presentation of 
emblems to officers and employes who 
had been with the Hibernia for 25 years 
or more. 

Mr. Hecht presented a special pin to 
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John W. Read, manager of the St. 
Charles Avenue Branth who entered the 
Hibernia Bank January 1, 1874,—52 
years ago, and expressed a desire that 
25 years from now someone also would 
present all the other members of the 
club with a button similar to the one 
received by Mr. Read. 

The following constitute the charter 
members of the Quarter Century Club: 
John W. Read, 1874, W. A. S. Moore, 
1878, Hamilton Salaun, 1886, Edward 
Toledano, 1886, R. J. Druhan, 1896, 
W. B. Machado, 1896, Chas. E. Stevens, 
1898, Sam I. Jay, 1899, H. H. Prados, 
1900, R. G. Fitzgerald, 1901 and L. E. 
Thomas, 1901. 


The Guaranty Company of New York 
announces that William H. Hamilton, 
who was recently appointed an assistant 
vice president, is now associated with 
the buying department of the company’s 
main office. Mr. Hamilton was for sev- 
eral years an assistant vice president 
at the Fifth Avenue office of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 


CALIFORNIA BANKS 
AFFILIATE 


Announcement has been made of the 
affiliation of the National City Bank in 
Los Angeles with the California Bank 
also of that city. Several directing 
heads of the California bank have been 
elected directors of the national instity. 
tion. 

Those from the California Bank 
named directors were as follows: A, ¥ 
Chaffey, president of California Bank: 
Harry J. Bauer; George A. J. Howard, 
president of the California Securities 
Company, and Gordon C. Smith, comp. 
troller of California Bank. A. ¥ 
Kemp, executive vice president of Cali- 
fornia Bank will be elected a direetor 
on his return from Europe, later in the 
fall, and G. Allan Hancock will be 
added to the board upon his return from 
a yachting cruise to British Columbia, 


A. new bank building is planned being 
erected for the Bellefontaine Building 
and Loan Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 


LIBERTY TRUST PROMOTIONS 


Left to right: Milton Rosenthal, vice president; Benjamin Levinson, vice president and trust 
officer; Henry Wiersma, vice president and cashier 


_ a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Liberty Trust and 
Savings Bank in Chicago the following 
promotions were made in the official 
staff: Benjamin Levinson, formerly 
trust officer, was elected vice president 
and trust officer. Harry Wiersema, for- 
merly cashier, was elected vice president 
and cashier. Milton Rosenthal, for- 
merly assistant cashier, was elected vice 
president. 

Mr. Levinson is a graduate of Yale 
College and Yale Law School, and a 
member of the Bar of Illinois and of 
the District of Columbia. He came to 
Chicago in 1921 from Washington, 
D. C. where he was engaged in legal 
work for the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance and the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration. 


Mr. Levinson took up his duties 
trust officer of the Liberty Trust ‘and 
Savings Bank in October, 1921, and 
has made rapid strides in building » 
one of the best trust departments of 
any of the outlying banks of Chicago. 


Mr. Wiersema came to the Liberty 
Trust and Savings Bank in 1913, on 
year after the bank was founded. He 
started as bookkeeper, and in order 
held the positions of receiving teller, 
paying teller, assistant cashier, cashier, 
and now vice president. 


Mr. Rosenthal entered the services # 
the bank in May, 1921, as a member 
the bond department. Soon thereaftet 
he was made manager, was later ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier, and finally 
vice president. 
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HIS building is serving at the 
Sesqui-Contennial International Ex- 
position in Philadelphia as a branch of 
the Franklin Trust Company. In addi- 
tin to providing complete banking 
facilities it is also an educational ex- 
hibit. 

The educational feature is made pos- 
sible by a large. plate glass window 
which opens on a specially constructed 
veranda. Visitors may stand on this 
veranda and observe the mechanical 
operations of the bank inside. These 
operations include coin wrapping, 
comting machines, bookkeeping ma- 
chinery, and other mechanical devices 
* x* 


ISSUES TRAVEL MANUAL 
TO CUSTOMERS 


The Seaboard National Bank of New 
York has recently compiled for the 
benefit of its customers and all holders 
of Seaboard checkbook-letters of credit, 
an illustrated pocket-size manual of 170 
odd pages, entitled “Practical Sugges- 
tions for Travel Abroad.” 

This book deals with the numerous 
questions and problems with which the 
European traveler is confronted before 
amd during his trip. Through an in- 
genious index arrangement, the reader 
sable to refer instantly to the particu- 
lar matter about which he desires to be 
informed. In addition to dealing with 
ill matters related to foreign travel, 
ample space is provided for the travel- 
e's personal needs, such as intinerary 
ot the trip showing reservations made, 
dates of arrival and departure; names 
of hotels, restaurants, shops and special 
pomts of interest recommended by 
friends; addresses of people to visit 
vhile abroad and to write to at home; 
lable of code words arranged with 
¥; inventory of articles carried on 
trip and list of presents to buy. 
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used in the modern bank. 

The bank has five tellers’ windows en- 
cased in bullet proof glass. There are 
also lounge and conference rooms and 
direct wires installed by the New York 
News Bureau, giving stock quotations 
and transactions as they appear on the 
exchange. 

The bank is open from nine in the 
morning until midnight every day and 
the building is completely illuminated 
by a series of flashlights. The trade 
mark of the Franklin Trust Company 
is built into the tower and this is illu- 
minated effectively after dark. 

* * 


BRIGGS RECEIVES TRUST 
DEPARTMENT POST 


Benjamin F. Briggs, a grandson of 
the late Senator William P. Frye of 
Maine, has been elected trust officer of 
the National City Bank, New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Mr. Briggs, who was born in Auburn, 
Maine, is a graduate of Bowdoin College 
and George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. For some years he 
has been chief trial lawyer for The New 
York Telephone Company. 


MURBACH HEADS LOOP 
BANK ASSOCIATION 


F. G. Murbach, assistant cashier and 
manager of the savings department of 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago, was 
elected president of the Savings Asso- 
ciation of Loop Banks, at a recent meet- 
ing. 

J. W. Rubecamp and J. G. Nichols 
were elected vice president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, and E. G. 
Forman, Jr., R. R. Marquardt, J. A. 
Shannon and R. H. Hanson were chosen 
as. members of the executive committee. 
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PATENTS 


usiness from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having c:ients who wish to patent 
inventions are invi to write for full 
particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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From An Iowa Banker 
“I find The Bankers Monthly so in- 
teresting that it is difficult to tell you 
of the many ideas and suggestions for 
improving our work, that I have re- 
ceived from reading it. | would be safe 
in starting in with the cover and going 
on through to the back cover.” 


M. E. TATE, Vice-President and Cashier 
Security State Bank, Keokuk, lowa. 


















NORWAY’S FINANCES IMPROVING 
AS KRONE APPRECIATES 


Increase in Norway’s trade balance and a 
strict money policy have combined to in- 
crease the value of the krone a third 


URING the past few years, con- 

siderable activity has been dis- 
played in Norway with a view to mak- 
ing finances return to a saner basis, and 
this is emphatically expressed in Nor- 
wegian bank statistics. In the ease of 
Norges Bank, a big reduction in the 
most important items is seen during the 
last couple of years. At the end of 
March, 1925, the note circulation 
amounted to over 379 million kroner, 


against 350 million kroner on the same 
date of 1926. This decrease is equiva- 
lent to the increase in deposits on cur- 
rent account, which item during the 
same period went up from 108 million 
kroner to 137 millions. 

On the asset side, the amount of gold 
is unchanged during this period, but, to 
make up for this as it were, loans have 
decreased from 355 million kroner, as 
on March 31, 1925, to 296 millions on 


March 31, 1926. On the other hand, 
the amount of foreign exchange on hané 
has increased from 51.4 million krone 
to 86.6 millions. This is a visible sig 
of Norges Bank’s desire to check the 
exorbitant increase in the external valw 
of the krone. 

In the ease of the joint stock banks, 
monthly reports are now available » 
to the end of March. These repork, 
too, clearly show the prevailing te 


NEW BANK BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND 


These pictures illustrate the modern style of bank building construction in London. They show an inclination toward the American idea of & 


viding more space for renting, but so far, the plan has not 
is not due to high wages for wages are low com: 


as they have in America, and the total cost is 


red to the United States. The methods 


been particularly successful for building costs are unusually high in England. 
of erecting tall buildings have not been 
igh and rental charges must be much higher than in other buildings. 


The brick 


on the right is that of Lazard’s Bank in Old Broad Street. The center photograph shows the entrance to the new Bank of London and 
America and on the left is the National Provincial Bank 
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dency. : : 

When looking at the asset side, the 
cash in band with the banks has in- 
€ from some 79 million kroner, as 
on Mareh 31, 1925, to some 109 millions 
on March 31, 1926. On the other hand, 
the banks’ accounts with each other have 
decreased from 202 million kroner to 
166 millions. Their advances in foreign 
eurrencies have increased from 99 mil- 
lion kroner to 121 millions. Their stock 
of securities has decreased from 440 
million kroner to 422 millions. The in- 
ternal loans have decreased from 2,318 
millions to 2,010 millions. This, of 
course, is all to a large extent due to 
the fact that the banks at the end of the 
year have written off large sums on 
their engagements. 

When looking at the liability side, 
the deposits of the public have decreased 
from 2,064 million kroner to 1,908 mil- 
lions and accounts with domestic joint 
stock and savings banks from 457 mil- 
lions to 408 millions. The debt to for- 
eign banks has increased from 169 mil- 
lion kroner to 208 millions, and deposits 
in foreign currencies from 112 to 121 
million kroner. 

Bills rediscounted with other banks 
have decreased from 250 million kroner 
to 199 millions. When it be considered 
that a considerable winding up of Nor- 
wegian banking business has taken place 
also prior to the period under survey, 
it is evident that a strong contraction 
of eredits has taken place. The last 
report of the bank inspectorate brought 
the information that 165 joint stock 
banks were operating at the beginning 
of 1925. Out of a total of 163 banks, 
32, representing about 39 per cent of 
the total capital handled, were under 
publie administration in accordance 
with the Act of July 17, 1925, which 
replaced the provisional one of May 24, 
1923, Eleven Norwegian banks are now 
being liquidated. Only a couple of 
these, however, will be of any interest 
to foreigners. Six new banks have been 
established to replace the ones in liquida- 
tion. ‘ 

One of the most important features 
of the economic life of Norway during 
recent years has been the fluctuating 
value of the Norwegian krone. Its 
Value last year was 60 per cent of the 
dollar, whereas it is now worth 80 per 
cent. 

The reasons for the appreciation of 
the krone during the last year are: 

_ In the first place, there is an increase 
Second, 


in Norway’s trade balance. 
should be considered the demand for 
Norwegian kroner which resulted from 
the loans which Norway negotiated 


abroad during recent years. Within 
the country, the money policy is very 
Striet, and this has resulted in a stringent 
money market for trade and industry. 
The stringency has, in turn, influenced 

government and the municipalities 
and has enforced, as a matter of hard 
Neesity, a more cautious financial 
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throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and . 
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policy. All these general factors have 
jointly made foreign countries place 
more confidence in the Norwegian krone, 
and this, in turn, has been taken ad- 
vantage of by speculators. In 1925 the 
foreign demand for Norwegian kroner 
was strong, as is shown, to some extent, 
in the monthly statements on Norwegian 
joint stock banks. 

It is also probable that the strong 
appreciation of the Danish krone has 
had some influence on the Norwegian 
currency, and the general opinion abroad 
seems to be that these two currencies 
should be subject to the same move- 
ments, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is no relation whatever between 
them, as far as their internal value is 
coneerned. 

However the appreciation of the Nor- 
wegian krone be explained, it is main- 
tained from different quarters (as for 
instance in the report of the Foreign 
Exchange Commission) that, although 
the domestic situation has changed, the 
change is not found large enough to 
permit of a continuance of the strong 
appreciation. 

The increasing value of the krone 
has had a great effect upon the economic 
life of Norway. Unemployment has in- 
creased, wage agreements have been de- 
nounced and large reductions of wages 
have been demanded. The number of 
failures has increased and the money 
market is very tight. 





ACCEPTANCE BANK SHOWS 
GOOD GROWTH 


HE half-yearly balance sheet of the 

International Acceptance Bank, 
Ine., just published, marks the end of 
the fifth full year of operations and re- 
veals the substantial growth of its ae- 
tivities since its organization in April, 
1921. Outstanding acceptances now 
total $37,545,719, as’ compared with 
$11,089,291 as shown in the December 
31, 1921, statement, the first figures pub- 
lished. Total resources have increased 
correspondingly, from $31,572,782 to 
$93,966,779 while undivided profits have 
risen in that period from $82,000 to 
$3,560,755. 

An interesting development in the 
bank’s growth during the current year 
has been the organization in March, 
1926, of the International Acceptance 
Securities & Trust Company, with paid 
in eapital and surplus of $1,000,000, 
entirely owned by the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Ine. It embraces all the 
facilities of a trust company and special- 
izes particularly as registrar, fiscal, 
transfer, and paying agent for financ- 
ing operations, as well as performing 
the usual funetions of a depository 
bank. 

Paul M. Warburg is chairman of the 


board of directors of both institutions 
and F. Abbot Goodhue is president. 
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HOW CUBAN BANKS 
AVOID ERRORS 


By Cari A. JETTINGER 
HOSE patrons of the banks in the 
United States who are in the habit 


of complaining about the red tape the 
banks require them to go through would 
soon change their attitude if they dealt 
with a bank in Cuba. 
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For the sake of convenience I opened 
a checking account in one of the Havana 
banks, the branch of one of the New 
York City banks. The formalities I was 
required to go through beat everything 
I ever experienced before, and, my 
business for a number of years requir- 
ing me to change residence frequently, 
I had opened accounts in a number of 
the larger cities in different parts of the 
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United States, including New York City 

Of course I expected that the bank 
would require an introduction, so | had 
a well-known business man of the city 
who himself has been a customer of the 
bank for years, introduce me. Not » 
in Cuba. There, after you have been 
introduced, you are turned over to u 
officer who asks about as many ques. 
tions as an attorney questioning 4 
prospective juryman. 

After the examination given vou 
seems to show that the bank dare assume 
the risk of accepting your money, this 
officer initials your deposit ticket, or 
the checks you want to deposit, anj 
turns you over to the receiving teller 
He also provides you with a pass book 
in which all the entries of deposits ap 
spelled out, as, for instance, “Quin 
entos Veinticinco 27/100,” meaning 
$525.27, and a book of blank check 
On the back of each check in the bod 
is printed, or rather stamped, a number 
the same number being used throughout 
the entire book. This is done s0 thy 
it is possible to trace to whom the blank 
for any check drawn on the bank wa 
issued. 

No blank checks are kept on th 
counters or desks provided for custom. 
ers. If a depositor comes to the bat 
without his check book, he must ask for 
a blank check, which would be refuse 
if there were any suspicion that it might 
be misused. 

After the receiving teller has aceeptel 
your deposit, you have a “cuenta er 
riente,” running account, on which yu 
can draw checks, the same as you doit 
the United States. You have to be: 
little more careful, however, in makiy 
them out, as I learned one day when! 
wanted to draw some cash for person 
use and presented a check, payable} 
“eash” to the teller for that purpose 

By mistake I had dated the check: 
day ahead. The error was noticed # 
once, and I not only had to change th 
date, but I had to sign my full name 
the check a second time, immediate) 
under the date line, to verify the chanr 
of the date. I was then paid the mong 
all in very filthy United States bis 
every one of which was turned face ¥ 
and in the same direction, a thing tht 
is rapidly going out of style in & 
banks in the United States. 

Cuba has no currency of its own a 
United States currency, which is alva 
worth par, is used. As there is 9 
expense connected with exchangi 
mutilated and filthy bills for new 0 
they are kept in circulation till they* 
about ready to fall apart. 

When you present a check for pi 
ment that is drawn on the bank it# 
the teller will call one of the empl 
ot the bookkeeping department, w 
will look up the account and sigasi® 
while you wait. If your signature’ 
one that leaves doubt about what ® 
first letter in your family name may 
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go that there is delay in finding your 
account, you may have to wait quite a 
while. If both the signature and the 
account seem to be all right, then the 
amount of your check will be paid to 
you. 
If you deposit a check drawn on some 
other bank, then you may have to have 
the check or the deposit ticket initialed 
by some officer before the teller dare 
aceept the deposit. 

Before turning your cancelled checks 
over to you, the banks in Cuba require 
you to sign an ironclad receipt, telling 
that you have received from the bank 
the exact number of checks specified in 
its statement; that the checks were for 
the amounts stated; that they were 
genuine, and that the balance shown on 
that statement is correct in every par- 
ticular. 

When you receive a book of blank 
checks from a bank in Havana you will 
be required to sign a receipt reading as 
follows : 

“T have received from the Blank Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York, 
Havana branch, one book of checks 
numbered from to , which are 
intended for my exclusive use in the 
withdrawal of funds in the checking 
account which I have opened with the 
said bank, and I consider myself bound to 
prevent that these checks may be used 
by some other person. January 22, 
1926. John Smith.” 

The minimum initial deposit accepted 
by the Havana banks is $500. But if, 
after opening the account, you draw 
enough to bring the balance below that 
amount, there is no charge for service. 

In the United States you must be 
identified when you want to cash a check 
at a bank where you are not known. 
The requirement of one of the old Spanish 
banks in Havana is that this identifica- 
tion must be made by two persons. 
Cuban banks make little or no effort to 
inake things convenient for their pa- 
trons and to save them time. Such a 
thing as the customer’s time having a 
value is never thought of. 


GOLD STANDARD AGAIN 
IN CANADA 


On July 1 Canada reverted to the 
gold standard. In other words, any 
holder of paper currency issued by the 
Canadian Government or by any chart- 
ered bank in Canada, may now exchange 
his paper for gold—if he wants to. 

Canada is nominally a gold standard 
country, but during the war found it 
necessary, for financing purposes, to 
suspend payment in gold, and the paper 
money issued by the banks was made 
legal tender. 

In the years following the war, Ca- 

paper money on the United 
States market fell until it was at one 
time quoted at a discount of 19 per cent. 
Its climb to par, and above it, has been 
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a sensational come-back. For months, 
even without a gold standard backing, 
the Canadian dollar has been quoted 
above par on the New York market. 

The come-back was made possible 
mainly by Canada’s great agricultural 
and industrial development and the con- 
sequent inerease in her foreign trade. 
Canada’s greatest exports in any year 
before the war amounted to $377,000,000. 
In 1925 they were $1,081,000,000, and 
her favorable balance of trade (excess 
of exports over imports) amounted to 
$284,699,106, or almost one million dol- 
lars for every working day in the year. 

Settlement of Canada’s agricultural 
lands Las been largely responsible for 
increased production. Canada’s wheat 
area has doubled since 1914. On the 
average over a million dollar’s worth of 
Canadian grain and flour is exported 
every day in the year. 


JOINS OFFICIAL STAFF OF 
BOATMEN’S NATIONAL 


F. Lee Major, state bank examiner, 
has been elected vice president of the 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Mr. Major has been connected with: 


the Arkansas. State Banking Depart- 
ment since 1918, when he became state 
bank examiner. In April, 1919, he was 
appointed assistant bank commissioner, 
which office he held until May, 1925, 
when he became associated with ex- 
Governor George W. Donaghey and 
others in the organization of the Fed- 
eral Bank and Trust Company of -Little 
Rock, which institution he served as 
vice president until November, 1925, 
when he returned to the State Banking 
Department as special deputy bank com- 


mission in charge of state banks in 
liquidation. 

In 1913 he assisted in the organization 
of the Peoples Bank at DeValls Bluff 
and was cashier of that bank until the 
latter part of "1914, when he returned 
to Brinkley and in January, 1915, was 
elected cashier of the Bank of Brinkley, 
which position he held until January, 
1918; when he accepted an appointment 
as state bank examiner. 


PARENTAL PRIDE AS A 
SAVINGS APPEAL 


An attractive window display made 
by Kenneth E. Olson for the Commer- 
cial Trust Company at Madison, Wis- 
eonsin, consists of ‘a large imitation 
scale with a baby lying in one of the 
pans and bags of gold in the other. 
The baby is represented by a large doll 
and the bags of gold are made of cloth 
bags heavily covered with gold paint. 

Two signs accompany this display, 
on one is this: 

“Any mother will tell you her child 
is worth its weight in gold. According 
to that, she should deposit $270.25 in 
the bank for each pound that it weighs.” 

On another card at the other side of 
the window, is the tabulation: 

“Tf you are worth your weight in 
gold, you should have on deposit in 
this bank, the following amounts ac- 
cording to your weight: 

GoLDWORTH 
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HE appointment of a preliminary 

committee of investigation, to 
examine Japan’s banking system and to 
recommend legislation to improve the 
financial organization of the country, has 
been announced by the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Finance. This preliminary 
committee, consisting of high officials of 
the government, representatives of the 
principal official and semi-official banks, 
and prominent economists, was placed 
under the chairmanship of the Vice 
Minister of Finance. 

The banking system of Japan is a 
powerful and efficient instrument of that 
country. Since 1872—from which year 
modern Japanese banking dates its 
origin—it has grown with remarkable 
rapidity and today there are a number 
of institutions with enormous resources 
and with ramified organizations through- 
out the world. The Yasuda Bank, the 
Mitsubishi interests, and the Yokohoma 
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JAPAN PLANS IMPROVEMENT 
IN BANKING SYSTEM 


A committee is working on a revision 
of the laws that will improve the 
financial organization of the country 


Specie Bank fre of this type. 

The national banks regulations act of 
1872, which forms the basis of the 
Japanese banking system, was modeled 
after the American national banking 
act. It has remained, with few modifica- 
tions, the basis for the bulk of the bank- 
ing business of the country, although 
other types of institutions have since 
been created. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the principal complaint by 
Japanese bank reformers is against the 
lack of coordination between the central 
institutions and the individual banks. 

One change which seems likely to be 
recommended is a revision of the regula- 
tions governing note issue. The cir- 
culation is admittedly inelastic, whereas 
money demands are seasonal, moving up 
and down in distinct waves and reaching 
the maximum when the heavy silk move- 
ment begins in the late summer and fall. 
The fiduciary issue of the country is 
restricted within narrow limits, the Bank 
of Japan being privileged to issue bank 
notes against commercial bills to the 
extent of only 120,000,000 yen; the Bank 
of Chosen for 50,000,000 yen, and the 
Bank of Taiwan for 20,000,000 yen. 
These limits may be exceeded upon pay- 
ment of a percentage tax. The mini- 
mum is five per cent; since April, 1925, 
the tax has been six per cent. For the 
note issue for the Bank of Japan, at 
present amounting to 1,177,000,000 yen, 
a margin of 120,000,000 yen fiduciary 
issue is deemed small. It is now ad- 
vocated that the country’s circulation be 
concentrated in one bank, and that its 
issue be made more elastic in order to 
meet the fluctuating demand for money 
which characterizes Japanese trade. 

There has been a growing feeling 
among Japanese bankers for some years 
that the company’s banking organiza- 
tion is too loosely knit; that the wide- 
spread activities should be more closely 
coordinated; and that, particularly, the 
nation’s bank reserves should be cen- 
tralized in the Bank of Japan. Current 
deposits of Japanese banks with the 
Bank of Japan, for example, average 
around 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 yen, or 
about 144 per cent of the total bank 
deposits of members of the 18 clearing 
houses—which now average around 5,- 
500,000,000 yen—in contrast to the 7, 
10, and 13 per cent ratio demanded of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. Japanese banks let out at call 
a greater portion of their loanable funds, 
consequently, as the market is inelastic 
and as there is no great volume of redis- 
counts, a sudden demand for funds 


causes violent 
rates. 

The Bank of Japan has never played 
the part in rediscount operations that 
might have been expected—largely, it jg 
said, because of its casual manipulation 
of the discount rate. The official redis. 
count rate of the Bank of Japan has 
stood at 2 sen per diem (7.3 per cent) 
since April 15, 1925; and the last 
previous change was in November, 1919. 
Meanwhile, the market rate for ¢all 
money averaged during the past year 
5.84 per cent, with rates on commereial 
paper ranging from 6.21 to 9.15 per 
cent; but during the five years from 
1919 to 1925 the market established g 
much wider range, call money going as 
low at 1.83 per cent and as high as 12,05 
per cent. As a result, there is no real 
market for commercial paper in Tokyo 
or Osaka, and the market for call funds 
usually sags in the middle of the month 
and rises toward the end. 


fluctuations in money 


Brazilian Bank With $4,000,000 

Assets Fails 

The newspapers of July 8 reported 
the suspension of payments by the 
Bank of Recife in Pernambuco, Brazil, 
The bank filed a petition in bankruptey 
which was granted. The book value 
of the assets of the bank is said to ex- 
ceed $4,000,000. Liabilities are close to 
$4,000,000. 
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MANUFACTURE AND SHIPPING 
GROW IN THE SOUTH 


By J. P. Haskins 
President First National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Southern river and harbor ports 
cleared in 1922 about 90 million tons of 
shipping, or about as much as New York, 
San Francisco and Philadelphia put to- 
gether. In-1904,. expenditures on high- 
ways in the South amounted to $12,- 
637,000; by 1923, they had risen to 
$291,945,000, an increase of 2.137 per 
cent, while the increase for the United 
States as a whole was 1.579 per cent. 


As to the industrial progress of the 
South, Chattanooga is a shining ex- 
ample. Leaving out the public utilities, 
there is invested in Chattanooga $135,- 
000,000" in factories; $120,000,000 is 
Chattanooga-owned. Most of the com- 
panies are paying dividends and tkese 
dividends come back to our own people 
for investment. 


We have 382 factories making 1,300 
articles, and we go all over the world. 
Last year we sold in New England 
alone, $380,000 worth of furniture. We 
melt 1,200 tons of pig iron a day. You 
can look in the nationally known maga- 
zines, and you will find advertisements 
of Chattanooga concerns. 


In. my judgment, the South has the 
best class of labor to be found any- 
where. They are true Americans, and 
while we may grow slower in popula- 
tion, we would prefer to do that, rather 
than have foreign labor coming into 
our midst through the building of new 
factories. 


A Booklet on the Far East 
A publication of particular value to 
those who are interested in investing 
in the Far East, has just been issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The title of the publication 
is “Budgets of Far Eastern Countries.” 

The author is Elgin E. Groseclose. 


The booklet sets forth the important 
features of the fiseal policies of the 
principal Far Eastern countries. It 
gives the most recent data available on 
publie revenues and expenditures and 
analyzes briefly the taxation systems of 
these countries. The Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., and the district offi- 
ces of the bureau have charge of distri- 
bution. 


In spite of the widespread strike, the 
Bank of Canton in Hongkong, China 
made a profit of over $600,000 last year. 
This bank’s principal business consists 
of handling drafts and remittances for 
Chinese oversea merchants. 


“NEED ENVELOPES? 
WRITE HEC 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, ngme and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 

Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
MeCULLOOH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite — 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. 





P EN 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, ex sore. ou 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. 6*- 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES” 
Modern Factories 
At sacrifice prices. Choice locations in Middle 
West with low labor cost. We assist Bankers in 
liquidating Industrial Properties, and re-locations. 
FANTUS FACTORY LOCATING SERVICE, 
1326 South Oakley, Chicago, Il. . 
5 -4 ti. 


TRUST OR REAL ESTATE 
DEPARTMENT POSITION WANTED 


Young man, 27 years old, University graduate, 
Protestant, Yankee, qualified as assistant trust or 
real estate officer. Five years commercial and 
investment banking experience, both large and 
small cities. Present employed in real estate 
department of Chicago loop bank. Desire to 
locate in town 10,000 to 100,000. Ready Sept. 
1—Oct. 1. a Box 550, c/o BANKERS 
MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, I Ti. 8-*1 ti. 





‘Artistic Show Window Displays For 

Savings Bank Advertising 

For Rent 
Good eneugh for big banks 
Cheap enough for small banks 
Ask for photo-albums and descriptions 

V. A. Hinzenberg, 637 Cass St., Chicago, Til. 
8*-1 ti. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 


Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


Isn’t there someone else in your 
bank who also sees the value of 
keeping up-to-date on the latest 
ideas in advertising, new bus- 
iness development, operational 
methods, and other phases of 
banking? 


Someone who would appreciate a live, 
stimulating periodical filled with arti- 
cles containing ideas on these subjects 
from active bankers? 


In short, isn’t there someone else in 
your bank who should be reading THE 


- BANKERS MONTHLY regularly? 


Why not show him the coupon? 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 

536 South Clark St., Chicago 

Enter my subscription to THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY for one year at $5.00. Send 
me your bill after I receive the first issue. 
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—is the address correct? 


You can’t afford to guess 


\ \ 7 HEN you address important mail to the Rand MCNally & Company has constantly 
cashier or other officials of a bank, you striven for in over half a century of specializa- 
> y) abet oe 
want immediate attention and quick action. tion in banking publications. Individually, 
With some 200,000 changes every six months each is most comprehensive in its field. To- 
in the normal course of banking business, the ore msi peta a complete service for 
need for a reliable mailing list is more than ever Se re ee 
apparent. 
Cc by be . 
For accurate personal addresses and all other Rand M¢Nally Bank Publications: 


banking references—officers, statements, cor- Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 
respondents, etc.— the latest RAND MCNALLY The Bankers Monthly 


Bankers Directory (Blue Book) can be relied Key to the Numerical System of the A.B. A. 
upon as being absolutely accurate and up to date. The Bankers Service Bulletin 
Careful semi-annual revisions assure a complete The Bankers Service Guide 


check-up! Banking and Business Ethics 
This unfailing accuracy is one of the qualities Maps for Bankers 


Devt. H-18 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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